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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
oO 


With reference to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury’s titles of Earl of Wexford and Water- 
ford (enquired into by » Constant READER 
in our January Number, p. 2), Ngpos would 
remark, that the ton Bart a 
Irish Pee that the | of Shrews- 
bury was Bart of Wexford ** by inheritance,” 
must be certainly erroneous and unfounded ; 
and that, as the Earl was created Earl of 
Wexford and Waterford, July 17, 24 Hen, 
VI. that was decidedly in 1446, not 1447. 
The monument at Roan [Rouen] in Nor- 
mandy, mentioned bythe Constant Reaper, 
is one of two said to have been erected to the 
first Earl, the other being at Whitchurch 
in Shropshire, whither his was. re- 
moved from Rouen. The Historian of Hal- 
lamshire has admitted the inscription of the 
latter only into his annals of the family ; 
either from oversight, or from distrust of 
the authenticity of the Rouen memorial. 
lt is worthy of remark, that the Irish 
titles are not mentioned in the epitaph at 
Whitchurch. Two other instances, how- 
ever, of Wexford being placed before Wa- 
terford, are to be found in Mr. Hunter’s vo- 
lume. On the tomb of the fourth Earl at 
Sheffield, engraved at p. 148, he is styled 
**Comes Salopie, Westfordie, et Water- 
fordie ;” and in some English verses for- 
merly hung up near the tomb of the sixth 
Earl in the same chapel, he is called 
*¢ George Earle of Shrowsbury, Washford, 
and Waterford ;"—though at his death in 
1590, the Act of Absentees which resumed 
the title, had been passed fifty-six years,— 
namely, in 1536. Again, the monument of 
Edward eighth Earl in Westminster Abbey, 
is erected ‘* Comiti Salopie, Weishfordie, 
and Waterford.” These epitaphs prove two 

ints, that Wexford was formerly always 
placed before Waterford; and that the re 
mily were at no period content to forego 
these Irish titles, even when legally deprived 
of them.—On the other hand, it may be 
remarked that the Earldom of Shrewsbury 
is the only title given to the second Earl in 
his epitaph at Worksop. 

C. K. remarks, on our List of the House 
of Commons: ‘ P. 75, the Member for 
A h County is Caulfeild, not Caulfield. 
The Alember or Carlow County is Kava- 
nagh, not Kavenagh. The Member for 
Cork County is the Hon. Robert, not Wil- 
liam King. The Member for Kerry is the 
Hon. William, not J. Hare. The Member 
for Tralee is Colonel Cuff, not Cuffe.— 
P. 86. The Marquis of Waterford was not 

remier Marquis of Ireland; that honour 

longs to the Duke of Leinster, as Mar- 
uis of Kildare—P. 112. In like manner 
the de Courcy family retain the ancient 


spelling of Kingsale, though the town has 
been lo to Kinsale. There isa 
ship entitled she ‘ Lord Kingsale of Kinsale.” 
. 178. The Earl of Chichester was not 
merely ‘nearly related to,’ but the next 
heir male to the .D Neweastle. The 
barony of Pelham “ nmér devolved on 
the Duke’s death to Thomas Pelham, after- 
wards first Earl of Chichester.” 
Of the mansion of the Bowyer family at 
Camberwell, of which a view was given in 
our last volume, Part ii. p. 585, Evelyn says 


in his Diary: ‘* Sept. 1, 1657, I visited Sir 
Edmund Bowyer at his melancholy seate at 
Camerwell. He has a very pretty grove of 


oakes, and hedges of yew in his garden, and 
a handsom row of tall elmes before his 
court.” 

Mr. Revert Suepparp is informed that 
the word Thwaite, which occurs in the com- 
position of so many names of places, is 
Saxon, signifying pasture. 

r. GiuBeRT FLEsHER requests us to ex- 
pose the havoc lately made in the church of 
Greens Norton, near ‘Towcester, by the de- 
struction of the ancient tombs and monu- 
mental effigies of the Greens, who gave 
their name to that place. It appears that 
in many instances the repewing of churches 
is left entirely to the judgment of the mer- 
ciless contractor. Really the incumbents 
of parishes, as men of education and guar- 
dians of the sacred edifices, should more fre- 
quently exercise their authority and their 
taste. 

A Constant Reaper is informed, that 
the “ History of the Jews,” is by Dr. Tho- 
mas Jackson, Dean of Peterborough. It will 
be found in his *‘ Whole Works,”’ 3 vols. 
folio, a collection not particularly scarce. 

N. T. writes: ‘* The Periodicals have in- 
formed us that M. Champollion has edited a 
Catalogue of the Egyptian Manuscripts in 
the Vatican, which been translated into 
Italian by M. Angelo Mai.—Can any of 
your Correspondents favour me with inform- 
ation respecting the nature of those manu- 
scripts, and whether any of them are likely 
to he published ?” 

A. Z. will find copies of Aggas’s Map of 
London, temp. Elizabeth, in Pennant's and 
Lambert’s Histories of London. 

J. B.’s communication respecting Irish 
Baronets is thankfully acknowledged. 

The ‘ jeu-d’esprits”” mentioned by J.C. 
will be acceptable. 





Erratum. 

In note t, page 17, it should have been 
more clearly stated that the error there 
pointed out was in our vol. xcu. and not 
in Mr, Baker’s book, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARMOURY IN THE Tower or Lonpvon. 


U Cadogan-place, 
Mr. Unsan, WP agtedber 2. 
i the last Magazine you have ad- 
verted to the new arrangement of 
the Armoury in the Tower, and hinted 
that the Government had placed it an- 
der my superintendance. It is true 
that the Honourable Board of Ord- 
nance have officially requested me to 
fulfil an offer I made some time back 
to render this collection historically 
useful, without occasioning any ex- 
nce. 

The occurrence originated in this 
way. The claim of the King’s cham- 
pion to a suit of armour for his ser- 
vices at the Coronation, being allowed, 
it was conceived that there were work- 
men in the small armoury department 
at Enfield sufficiently skilful to imitate 
one in the Tower, rather than dimi- 
nish the number there. The Duke of 
Wellington, to whom I had the ho- 
nour of being introduced by his Grace 
of Rutland, submitted this specimen to 
me for approval; and with some tri- 
fling alterations, which I took the li- 
berty of suggesting, it was forwarded 
to Scrivelsby. 

During the conversation, I offered 
to arrange the horse armoury in the 
Tower chronologically, without any 
other reward than the satisfaction of 
having done a service, if it should be 
so considered. The Duke was pleased 
to say, “If you can do this, you would 
undoubtedly be conferring a great be- 
nefit.” Accordingly 1 prepared, and 
had the honour to deliyer into his 
hands a report upon its origin, its 

resent state, its defects, and my ideas 
for its amelioration, which his Grace 
most condescendingly promised me he 
would examine. 

As the great want of light in the 
present apartment was one of the in- 
conveniences I pointed out, I was 
asked to examine the room above, and 
say whether I thought if the side walls 
were raised and covered with a flatter 


roof with sky-lights, the purpose would 
not be ennsent It boned to me 
that it would, and Mr. Atkinson, ar- 
chitect to the Board, was called on to 
ive a plan, which, by the Duke’s or- 
ers, was in a very complimentary wa 
submitted to me for any alterations i 
might deem proper. The estimate was 
then required, which made the cost 
enormous ; 1000/. to raise the walls, 
and 3000/. to effect what else was re- 
quisite to prepare the room. The plan 
was in consequence at once abandoned. 

The increased want of store room, 
however, induced Mr. Wright, clerk 
of the works, to propose, with the 
work people constantly employed by 
the Board, and the materials in their 
Own possession, to raise a new build- 
ing for the horse armoury, which is 
that to which you have alluded, and 
on its completion I received the offi- 
cial requisition before mentioned. 

With respect to this building, I 
have had no interference, excepting 
the colour of its interior, four glass 
cases, and the substitution of a sky- 
light in a recess, in front of which I 
suggested an arch instead of windows, 
which I found it contain. For its me- 
rits or demerits, as the public may 
judge them, Mr. Wright is the sole 
author. That gentleman had likewise 
renewed the Spanish armoury, with 
which I have not meddled, and of 
which my opinion, given in the third 
volume of the Critical Inquiry, remains 
unaltered. 

It is true that a number of cannons, 
some of them exquisitely beautiful as 
works of art, have been deposited by my 
direction in the rear of the equestrian 
figures, comprehending a period from 
the time of Henry VI. to that of James 
I]. being to the same extent as that of 
the plate-armour. One suit of mail is 
made to resemble the fashion of Ed- 
ward ].; but, with this exception, the 
whole will be actually what it pro- 
fesses, founded on the basis of truth. 
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The badges of the Kings and nobles 
being discovered. on,their hoyse-armour, 
I expect to restore Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, Clinton, Earl of Lin- 
coln, Dudley, Earl of Leicester, &c. 
to their proper stations, and hope to 

ive some effect to the whole by ren- 

ring the attitudes various, instead of 
uniform, as at present. 

I should do t injustice to the 
Hon. Board of Ordnance, if I did not 
take this opportunity of stating that 
they have most willingly allowed me 
to search all their stores in London 
and Woolwich, and the result has 
been most satisfactory. 

Yours, &c. S.R. Meyrick. 


Crabtree Corner, 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 18. 
A= GST the many amusing and 
instructive discussions which your 
valuable Publication presents, ** Gothic 
architecture” (as it is still termed) ap- 
ars to be a favourite subject ; which, 
ike the fertile field of politics, pro- 
duces its venal panegyrists, and its en- 
vious croakers; who, reversing the 
sublime sentiment of the Poet, strive 
to pews that ‘* whatever is, is” wrong. 
n the effusion of your Oxford cor- 
respondent, with which we are fa- 
voured in the Number for August, 
p- 119, it is not very obvious which of 
the two above-mentioned feelings pre- 
domiuates ; the ambiguity however 
brings to my recollection an incident 
which occurred, upon a friend of mine 
relating that the late Mr. James Wyatt, 
whose works in Gothic architecture 
have been so much criticised, and illi- 
berally condemned since his decease, 
was at a former period eulugized by a 
critic of no less importance than that 
oracle of his day, Horatio Walpole, 
afterwards Lord Orford! What! ex- 
claimed -another friend, did Lord Or- 
ford ever praise any work of a contem- 
porary, and could that work be Gothic 
architecture? This observation occa- 
sioned a reference to a work which 
was at hand, entitled, ‘* Remarks on 
Modern Gothic Architecture,” annex- 
ed to“ ~@ Specimens,” when, lo! 
it appeared, that Lord Orford himself 


had some share in designing the eulo- 
~ improvements of ** Mr. Barratt’s 
ouse at Lee near Canterbury.” 
Whether your Oxford correspondent 
** An Old Observer” had a finger in 
the pie which comes out of the oven at 
Magdalen College, so much “ fo the 


[{Sept. 


credit of all parties,” I will not under- 
take to determine: .nor will I stop to 
enquire whether the indistinct allusion 
to the works going on at Cambridge is 
the result of actual observation, or is 
only rubbed in to give effect as a back- 
ground to the picture; this may here- 
after claim further notice. The object 
of my present enquiry is an endeavour 
to investigate the cause of the oppro- 
brium so indiscriminately cast upon 
every attempt to revive a species of 
building generally affected to be ad- 
mired. 

«* An Old Observer,” by his * faint 
praise”’ of the works “‘ brought to tem- 
parary conclusion” at Magdalen Col- 

ege, seems to insinuate that, ‘‘ cre- 
ditable” as they are “ to all parties,” 
yet they are not so perfect as may be 
desired ; a piece of general criticism 
that may + i all subjects be safely 
administered. I will however venture 
a little further, and express my regret 
that ‘‘ restoration” should have beeu 
carried to such an ulfra extent as to 
reconstruct, as parts of a diminished 
building, appendages which there is 
reason to believe only existed as re- 
mains of a much more ancient edifice 
of a different character, and which re- 
stored parts every unprejudiced observer 
must admit to be unnecessary, if consi- 
dered as buttresses, and unseemly in 
their situation, if considered with re- 
ference to the idea inseparable from 
their appearance. With respect to the 
new bay window in the library, it ap- 
pears to me to possess no other merit 
than by its clumsy proportions to give 
countenance to the said objectionable 
excrescences purporting to be buttresses. 

The windows of St. Mary’s Hall L 
have not yet seen, but if the report be 
true, that ‘‘ three tons of iron are re- 

uired to maintain them in their posi- 
tions,” ‘‘ ingenuity of construction” 
must, I conceive, be intended as zrony 
when applied in describing them. 

I now come to the anticipated ‘* sin” 
of innovation upon the dormer win- 
dows of All Souls College. What 
fashion they are to assume I know 
not; but of those of St. John’s, both 
east and west, I have a tolerably 
clear recollection, which is not quite 
reconcilable with the description given 
by “‘ an Old Observer ;” for by his de- 
scription I should have been led to 
suppose, that the parapet of the east 
front continued in a straight line be- 
fore the gable windows, instead of fol- 
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lowing the plan of the bay windows, 
as is the fact. J admit that the u 
story of the west front of St. John’s is 
not in all its details of the same age as 
the part to which those details are su- 
peradded ; but as the whole evidently 
appears not to have suffered by any in- 
novation since the delineation of that 
structure by n in 1675, I should 
have thought tha? fact sufficient to 
stamp it as “ genwine”’ in the eye of 
‘an Old Observer.”—I also admit, 
that in n’s time the dormer win- 
dows on the south side of the roof of 
All Souls’ College were placed behind 
the embattled parapet ; but I beg leave 
to observe, that previous to the publi- 
cation of the Oxford Almanac for the 
year 1814, the convenience of some 
parties interested in the state of the 

remises (which certainly ought to 

ave more weight than the intrusive 
opinion of meddling critics) dictated 
the removal of some parts of the said 
parapet. Now, although the restora- 
tion of the parapet would give pictu- 
resque effect by increasing the number 
of lines in the elevation, yet I believe 
few persons who value things accord- 
ing to propriety of application to their 
destined use, will desire to see the re- 
storation alluded to. 

What pity, Mr. Urban, that archi- 
tects in general, should be such simple- 
tons as to consider windows as useful 
members of habitable edifices; and, 
that light, and air, and facility for 
vision, are essential requisites in every 
habitable apartment! while some of 
the pretty prattling picture - making 
tourists of the day are prone to think 
otherwise. It may be fashionable in 
this enlightened age to sup that 
no men can be so ill qualified to pro- 
duce good effects in a particular science, 
as those who have devoted their whole 
time to the study and practice of such 
science ; yet there is reason to believe 
that many of your silent readers enter- 
tain the most rational opinion, that, if 
Architects were more frequently per- 
mitted to exercise their own sound dis- 
cretion in applying the rules of their 
science, there would be less reason for 
just censure of their works than at 
present exists. 

** "Tis with our judgments as our watches, 


none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 
Pore. 
_ [have great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing those who take an interest in the 
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subject, upan the important discove 

made Sen Old Observer,” viz. thes 
in Gothie architecture the “‘ charm” 
consists in the “‘ andiguity,” not in the 
taste by which elegant designs may be 
produced; mot in the jeigmest and 
economy with which such designs, 
and their several parts, may be arranged 
and adapted to useful purposes ; nor in 
the skill and art with which the whole 
may be executed; all, all must fail, 
when “the charm which antiquity 
confers” is wanting!! Now, as it 
must be evident that no new edifice 
cam at one and the same time be an 
old edifice, it must also be evident that 
no new building, whatever may be its 
merits in the opinion of rational per- 
sons, can the quality which 
constitutes beauty or propriety in the 
eyes of ** an Old Observer,” or of those 
who labour under a similar delusion. 

In mereeing the investigation pro- 
posed, it may be submitted to the can- 
dour and good sense of your readers, 
whether the want of success in modern 
efforts in Gothic architectare is attri- 
butable so much to vitiated taste in its 
professional practitioners, as to the pre- 
sumption of a non-descript sort of per- 
sons, who either dare not assume, or 
cannot attain responsible stations : but 
who (by the exercise of a certain sort 
of influence, for which the most power- 
ful periodical writer of the present day 
has a characteristic name) contrive to 
administer to the vanity and prejudices 
of individuals who may have power to 
controul the efforts of legitimate talent 
and real taste. It is rather to be re- 
os that no opportunity is afforded 
or these petit stylemongers* to en- 
lighten the age by some genuine dis- 
play of their own talents, by which 
a proper estimate may be formed of 
their pretensions. It is constantly as- 
serted by these sapient persons that no 
modern specimen of Cothie architec. 
ture can be correct that is not an exact 
copy of some ancient model. If this 
proposition be granted, then the use of 
that mode of building must be limited 
in the extreme, because it must be ob- 





* This term is not intended to be applied 
to the ingenious and scientific persous to 
whom we are really indebted for many suc- 
cessful investigations and classifications of 
the almost endless varieties of the architec- 
ture of the middle ages; but to the super- 
ficial critics who mistake inelegant subter- 

of ancient unskilful architects for or- 
thodox rules, 
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vious that very few, if indeed any, 
entire models remain ; and if any such 
are to be found (and we follow up the 
maxims of the would-be dictators in 
taste), they can only be applicable to 

ur contemplated by the original 
bui ders, and for such modes of living 
as were practised by the ancient pos- 


sessors. , 

I trast, Mr. Urban, that those of 
our contemporaries whose intellects 
are not clouded by the mist of such 
visionary notions of ancient perfection, 
will agree with me in the opinion, 
that a style of building may be effected 
in which the essential spirit and taste 
of the most admired, or most worth 
to be admired, of the remaining speck 
mens of ancient architecture may be 
preserved, and continued without 
wanton innovation upon principle, or 

uerile imitation of such details as 

ave not intrinsic beauty, but onl 
“* the charm which antiquity confers,” 
to recommend them. 

Who, permit me to ask, will have 
the hardihood to assert that there 
were no unskilful and tasteless builders 
in the enchanting ages which pro- 
duced the elegant and scientific works 
we admire?—Who will presume to 
say, that in the srrncanee of an an- 
cient style of architecture to modern 
purposes, no occasion can arise to jus- 
tify the adoption of expedients for 
which exact precedents are not to be 
found? Or, who will undertake to 
maintain that rational convenience 
ought to be sacrificed, and good taste 
insulted, merely for the purpose of 
sanctifying and perpetuating mistakes 
which happened to be made in times 
when real taste prevailed? With the 
great veneration that I feel for the ge- 
nius and skill of our ancestors, I must 
beg leave to protest against the absur- 
dities I have endeavoured to represent 
to your readers.—Hereafter I hope to 
have an opportunity of shewing that I 
am not of those who prefer innovation 
to soundly established system, but one 
ready to subscribe to the precept so 
elegantly impressed by Mason, 


‘* that Beauty best is taught 
By those the favour’d few, whom Heaven 
hath lent 
The power to seize, select, and reunite 
Her loveliest features ; and of these to form 
One archetype complete of sovereign grace.” 


A ProvinciaL ARCHITECT. 


On the Barony of Stafford. 


Mr, Unsay, 
N your Magazine for Aug. p. 154, 
] + notice of the Barony of Staf- 
ford, with a reference to an article in 
Gent. Mag. for 1797, pp- 667, 670. 





(Sept. 
Sept. 4. 


But your Reviewer's remarks are not 
Ne, reas (ae article wot lsed 
was furni present Corre- 
t; and as + ool is singularly 
curious, and the MS. materials of that 
ease still lie before him, he cannot let 
slip the opportunity both of correction 
and addition. 
To speak then in the first person.— 
I know nothing of the law of Baro- 
nies limited by fines to heirs male, as 
mentioned by the Reviewer; but if 
this is meant of the fine levied by Ro- 
er Stafford, it is a proveable mistake. 
f that fine I will say more in the 
course of this ~ pate a first let me 
ive a copy of Roger Stafford’s petition, 
Shick ~ A sean may have Soon no 
otherwise preserved than in my MS. 


© To the Right Honourable the Lords and 
others of his Majesty's most Honourable 
Privy Council. 

The humble Petition of Roger Stafford, the 
heir male of the body of Richard Stafford, 
Esq 


Humbly sheweth unto your Lordships, 
that whereas your Petitioner is (as he 
hopeth to manifest unto your Lordships), 
the undoubted heir male of the family of 
the Lord Staffords, and he to whom upon 
the death of the last Lord Stafford, the Ho- 
nor and Barony, together with diverse ho- 
uors, manors, lands, and hereditaments, en- 
tailed or otherwise estated upon the heirs 
male of the body of the former Lord Staf- 
fords, your Petitioner’s ancestors, by Act of 
Parliament and otherwise, are in all right 
and equity descended and come, 

But it may please your Lordships so it is 
that your Petitioner being kept from the 
— belonging to the said Honor and 

ony; and being of himself but of weak 
estate, hath humbly petitioned his Majesty 
for relief herein, and that his Majesty would 
be graciously pleased in a summary and short 
way to restore your Petitioner to the said 
Honor and possessions. And having peti- 
tioned his Majesty, your Petitioner doth 
now become an humble suitor to your Lord- 
ships to second his most humble r t to 


his Majesty ; and that your Lordships would 
be pleased to afford your Petitioner your 
accustomed justice and clemency herein. 
And your Petitioner shall ever pray for 
your Lordships’ health and happiness.” 


The above age Stafford, in his 
““) 


having thus coun- 


youth called Flu 
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terclaimed the peerage, castle, and lands, 


entailed by Act of Parliament 1 Edw. 
VI. on Henry Lord Stafford and the 
heirs male of hi 


is body, apuias Sir Wil- 
liam Howard in right of his wife Mary, 
sole sister and heir of Henry, late Lord 
Stafford, did on 5 Dec. 1637, submit to 
the King’s Majesty all his title to that 
Barony ; upon which submission his 
Majesty declared his Royal pleasure 
that the said Rocer Srarrorp should 
make a resignation of all claims and 
title to the said Barony of Stafford for 
his Majesty to dis of as he shall 
think fit. In cbethense and perform- 
ance of which order the said Roger 
Stafford (who was never married) did 
by his deed enrolled 7 Dec. 1639, grant 
and surrender the said Barony, &c. and 
covenanted before the end of Hilary 
Term then next, to levy a fine, &e. of 
the said Barony; which fine being so 
levied, the King by letters patent 12 
Sept. 16 Car. I. granted the barony of 
Stafford to Sir Wm. Howard and his 
lady, Mary, and the heirs male of their 
bodies, with remainder over to the 
heirs of their bodies. 

I find the legality of this fine ques- 
tioned at the very time ; for at the bot- 
tom of the MS. recital, whence this is 
taken, are the following words: 

*« Tt may be there will be two ques- 
tions raised in this case: 1. Whether 
by the said surrender and fine the said 
Roger Stafford’s pretension to the title 
and dignity of Baron Stafford be ex- 
tinguished. 2. If the said Sir Wil- 
liam Howard, now Baron Stafford, 
ought to be placed in Parliament next 
uber the Lords Talbot.” 

Two years afterwards, 1640, this 
surrender was condemned in Parlia- 
ment; Lord Shaftesbury on Viscount 
Purbeck's Case, 1678, calling it “a 
sole, single, melancholy precedent.” 
{See Collins on Baronies, p. 305.) And 
in this same Lord Purbeck’s case, it 
was unanimously resolved by the Lords, 
that “ no fine now levied, nor at any 
time hereafter to be levied to the Kin 
by a Peer of the realm of his title o 
honour, can bar such title of honour, 
or the right of any person claiming 
such title under him that levied, or 
shall levy such fine.” (Ibid. p. 306.) 

If, therefore, there had been heirs 
male of the body of Roger Stafford, or 
of Henry the restored Lord Stafford 
(his ancestor), this fine and surrender 
could never have shut them out. 

In the copy (lying before me) of the 
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first draught for a tvarrant for the Ba- 
rony of Stafford to Sir William Howard 
and: his lady, ditected to Sir John 
Bankes, Attorney General, among the 
reasons assigned is, that “ Sir William 
Howard in right of his wife, has the 
Castle of Stafford, &c.;” and “ that 
Roger Stafford, the other pretender, 
had no part of the inheritance of the 
Lords Stafford. Therefore it was the 
King’s will and pleasure that the said 
Roger should surrender,” &c. &c. 

ere then were glorious times of 
legal protection!! An Act of Parlia- 
ment entails this Castle and other 
sessions on RoGER as heir male. The 
female heir gets possession against 
right; and then this wrongful 
sion is pleaded as a reason for forcing 
him to surrender the claim and title 
which accrued to him by the entail of 
Parliament itself! 

Observe then what is the effect of 
a submission to the arbitrament and 
decision of the Crown! This submis- 
sion is always voluntary; though it is 
become so posure that supine and 
uninquirin e now su it to 
be oat of et e law of the ed.” It 
was solemnly and unanimously deter- 
mined, after long and elaborate argu- 
ments, by Lord Chief Justice Holt and 
the whole Bench, in the famous Ban- 
bury Case, temp. William and Mary, 
that the inheritance to a peerage was 
under the same protection of the com- 
mon law as all other rights of legal 
inheritance (see Skinner’s Reports) ; 
and nothing but a legal judgment or 
Act of Parliament can divest a man of 
his Peerage. 

It is true that certain persons have 
ventured to lay down a contrary doc- 
trine; but doctrines which are con- 
trary to Acts of the Legislature and 
solemn decisions of the most illustrious 
Judges which the nation ever pro- 
duced, are (come whence they may) of 
as little weight as the whistlings of the 
wind. We know that all trine 
which is legal, must be either the an- 
cient law of the land, or the enactment 
of Parliament; viz. of King, Lords, 
and Commons. No one of the three 
branches of the islature can by it- 
self make a law. There can be no 
legal court which is not a court by the 
ancient law of the land, or by statute : 
nor can any court exceed the jurisdic- 
tion so prescribed to it. Whatever is 
done otherwise is null and void, and 
judgments and resolutions made by 
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those having no jurisdiction, go for cers named by the Crown as commis- 


nothing. 3 
So long as one of the most promi- 
nent of the statutes of the realm is au- 
thority, these positions cannot be de- 
nied; much less be deemed deroga- 
tory to any existing powers. I niean 
the celebrated Act of 16 Car. I. cap. x. 
founded on the “ Petition of Rights,” 
and confirmatory of Magna Charta. 
This is entitled ** An Act for the re- 
gulating of the Privy Council, and for 
taking away the Court commonly call- 
ed the Star Chamber.” The preamble 
not only speaks of the Great Charter as 
“‘many times confirmed’ in Parlia- 
ment,” but also refers to Stat. 5 Edw. 
IIL. cap. 9, Stat. 25 Edw. ILI. cap. 4, 
Stat. 28 Edw. IIL. cap. 3, Stat. 42 
Edw. III. cap: 3, Stat. 3 Hen. VII. 
cap. 1, Stat. 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. 

The Stat. 25 Edward III. cap. 4, 
enacts that “none be put out of his 
franchise or freehold, unless he be 
duly brought in to answer, and fore- 
judged of the same by the course of 
the law; and if any thing be done 
against the same, it shall be redressed 
and holden for none,” &c. 

The above Act of 16 Car. (viz. 1641) 
which recites all these old Statutes 
= to protect the rights of subjects, 

» among others, this remarkable 
clause : 

‘¢ Be it also declared and enacted by au- 
thority of this present Parliament, that nei- 
ther his Majesty, nor his Privy Council, 
have or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, or authority, by English Bill, Peti- 
tion, Articles, Libel, or any other arbitrary 
way whatsoever, to examine or draw into 
question, determine, or dispose of the lands, 
tenements, HEREDITAMENTS, goods, or chat- 
tels, of any the subjects of this kingdom ; 
tut that the same ought to be tried and deter- 
mined in the ordinary Courts of Justice, and 
by the ordinary course of the law.” 


It is quite a different thing, when 
the King refers to his Privy Council or 
to his Peers, or to his law officers, for 
advice, whether to grant or refuse a 
petition of right without a legal sutt. 

All references in cases of claims 
of peerage created by a common law’ 
conveyance, are merely of this nature, 
and not in the nature of a legal suit. 
Whether they are made to the Privy 
Council, to the Lords, or to the Law 
Officers. The system of a reference to 
the Lords began about the time of 
Charles I.; before that it was com- 
monly made to two or three State offi- 


sioners’ for the special purpose. But 
the practice was so little uniform so 
late as the reign of Charles II. that in 
1669 the King referred the petition of 
Benjamin Mildmay for the barony of 
Fitzwalter to his Rivy Council ; and 
this, notwithstanding the claim had 
been previously referred to the Lords, 
and several proceedings had thereon. 

It is worthy of remark, that this Act 
of Charles I. passed the very year after 
the King had taken on himself, by his 
own mere dictum, to divest Rocer 
STAFFORD of his peerage. The subse- 
= reference of the Fitzwalter case to 
the Privy Council is a decisive proof that 
it was a mere reference for opinion, and 
not a judicial proceeding ; for the Crown 
would not have dared at this time to 
fly in the face of so celebrated a statute. 
If it be contended that cases of peer- 
age did not come within this Statute, 
let it be shewn that an hereditary peer- 
age is not an hereditament, or else that 
this species of hereditament is except- 
ed by some subsequent Act. 

Neither my time nor my paper will 
allow of a farther discussion of this 
gteat constitational question on the 

resent occasion. The doctrine here 
aid down cannot be disputed, because’ 
it is in the express works both of Sta- 
tutes and decisions; and after the judg- 
ment of the King’s Bench by Lord 
Chief Justice Holt and the Court in 
the Banbury Case, no learned or sound 
lawyer will presume to dispute it. 

Yours, &e. 


Mr. Ursan, Clapham, Sept. 20. 
HE writer of an account of Car- 
brook in Norfolk, Part i. p. 573, 
does not appear to have been acquaint- 
ed with the carliest'history of the ad- 
vowson. There is good reason to con- 
clude that one of the Clare family; viz. 
Roger Earl of Hertford, gave this ad- 
vowson to the Monks of St. Neot’s in 
Nantingdonshire, about 1170. At all 
events, 1t appears in their possession in 
1218, in which year it was alienated 
by the Monks of St. Neot’s to the 
Monks of Stoke-Clare. (See the Cot- 
tonian Cartulary of St: Neot’s, fol. 42, 
or History of St. Neot’s, vol. Il. pp. 
xiii. exxiti.) If Mr. Duffield is. ac- 
quainted with any depository of an- 
cient Deeds relating to this ‘advowson, 
I should feel obliged by his communi- 
cating with me on the subject. 
Yours, &c. G. C. Goruam. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. IX. 
St. Perer’s CuurcH, WALWworTH. 
Architect, Soane. 
thar edifice is situated at a short 

distance from the Eastern side 
of the Walworth road, in the Parish 
of St. Mary, Newington, and is the 
second new Charch built in that pa- 
rish. It has an extensive and popu- 
lous district assigned it, in which the 
want of a Chureh has heen for years 
felt and acknowledged. Eight centu- 
ries ago the Parish Church was situ- 
ated in that neighbourhood, but in 
modern times, (until the last year), 
the respectable part of the inhabitants 
have had no opportunity of assem- 
bling for public worship, except with- 
in the walls of the conventicle, a 
description of buildings which has 
sprung up in this neighbourhood 
with a rapidity proportioned to the in- 
crease of the population, and the con- 
sequent want of accommodation in 
the Parish Church. In fact, the ‘holy 
business of dissent” seemed to be the 
most thriving trade at Walworth ; that 
it has received a check since the erec- 
tion of the Church is evident to all 
whose prejudices do not prevent their 
judgment from acknowledging the 
fact. 

St. Peter’s Church was commenced 
on the @d of June, 1823, the first 
stone being laid by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, immedi- 
ately after the performance of the like 
ceremony at Trinity Church in this 
parish (vide vol. xcv. ii. p. 393). 
It was consecrated by the same Pre- 
late on the 28th of Feb. 1825, on 
which occasion the Rector of Newing- 
ton, Mr. Onslow, preached a sermon 
from the same text which afforded the 
subject of his discourse at the like oc- 
casion at Trinity Church, being in 
fact ‘a continuation of that sermon. 
The Rev. Gilbert Elliot, M.A. is the 
“— Minister. 

e€ accom ing engraving (see 
Plate I.) Gna oe W a front and 
South side of the edifice. The Church 
is built of brick, with the exception 
of the steeple and architectural orna- 
ments, which are constructed of stone. 
The range of columns in front of the 
Church are of the Roman_Jonic or- 
der, the first story of the tower is 
Corinthian, the second Composite. 
As the view embraces this portion of 

Gent. Mac. September, 1826. 
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the Church, as well as the South 
side, and the North front being uni- 
form with that which is shewn in the 
engraving, a further description is ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

The large gilt weathercock, which 
forms the finish of the steeple, is not 
the most happy ornament that might 
have been selected. The arms with 
the letters indicating the cardinal 
points are so nearly equal in ra- 
dius with the circular story which 
supports this ponderous appendage, 
that the steeple appears diminutive, 
and the situation of the Church, not 
being due East and West, causes the 
vane to stand awry upon the steeple, 
and gives it in consequence a very 
awkward appearance. ? am ignorant 
of the motive which displaced the 
cross, the almost universal termina- 
tion of modern Church towers: it 
would in this instance have formed a 
far happier finish than that which has 
been chosen. 

The Eastern end of the Church is 
flanked on each side by two rooms 
above each other, which are built be- 
yond the wall of the building, and 
serve as vestries; they are correspond- 
ent with similar projections at the 
West end, containing the staircases, 
and give an appearance of great length 
to the body of the edifice. The wall 
between them contains three windows 
with arched heads; and below them 
is a gallery resting on an arched corri- 
dor, within which are entrances to the 
vestries, and through them to the 
Church ; the roof finishes with a pa- 
rapet and a low attic wall. 

The IntTer1or of the edifice under 
consideration possesses a more decided 
Church-like appearance than the ge- 
nerality of new Churches. In breadth 
it is made into a nave and ailes by 
columns and arches. A small division 
is made at the East and Western ends 
of the Church by arches, crossing the 
whole building at right angles with 
the former ones, and which rest upon 
piers rising from the floor. The smaller 
arches above the galleries are semi- 
circular; the larger ones crossing the 
nave are segments of large circles. 
The division to the East forms the 
chancel, the Western one contains the 
organ gallery. An arch of the like 
form is also constructed at the East end 
above the altar windows. The span- 
drils of all these arches are pierced 
with circles, giving an air of great 
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lightness and elegance to the whole 
composition. The side ailes are occu- 
pied by galleries, sustained on an ar- 
chitrave supported by unfluted Grecian 
Doric columns. The fronts are ballus- 
traded, From the architrave four octan- 
gular pillars without capitals, are car- 
ried up, and sustain five semi-circular 
arches springing immediately from the 
pillars, without the intervention of im- 
posts, and occupying the spaces be- 
tween the piers at the East and West- 
ern ends; the divisions Eastward of the 
piers are covered by plain circular 
arches. A gallery crosses the West 
end of the Church, in which is erect- 
ed the organ. On each side of this 
instrument is an additional gallery for 
the charity children. 

The ceiling, part of which is pleas- 
ingly broken into portions by the va- 
rious divisions of the Church, is quite 
flat, and formed into large pannels; 
that portion which belongs to the cen- 
tral division is surrounded with a 
frieze of foliage disposed in a con- 
tinued scroll. Each alternate pannel 
in the centre row is enriched with a 
flower, as are all the pannels in the 
ailes and chancel. 

The altar-screen is a beautiful com- 
position, in three divisions. The cen- 
tre contains the decalogue on dark red 
pannels, and is bounded by two pilasters 
sustaining an architrave, cornice, and 
pediment, having cherubim applied as 
acroteria; beneath the architrave is a 
dove in white marble, with expanded 
wings, surrounded with a golden irra- 
diation. The lateral divisions contain 
the Creed and Paternoster on corres- 
ponding pannels, and the whole is 
flanked at the sides with two columns, 
and finished with an architrave and 
cornice enriched with scroll work, and 
broken above the columns, where the 
cornice is decorated with acroteria and 
cherubim. The body of the screen, 
and the pilasters and columns, are paint- 
ed in imitation of Sienna marble ; the 
capitals, frieze, and other enrichments 
of white veined marble. In the wall 
above the altar are three arched win- 
dows occupied by pleasingly executed 
subjects in stained glass by Mr. Collins 
of the Strand. The centre one contains 
an oval medallion bearing the head of 
our Saviour crowned with thorns, the 
size of life, from the picture of Christ 
bearing his cross, by Carlo Dolci. The 
effect of this painting is heightened 
by the whole of the medallion being 
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brought forward beyond the surface of 
the other parts of the window, and 
encircled by a narrow border of plain 
glass. The whole is encircled with 
rich Mosaic composition, and finished 
by a border of honeysuckle-work in 
vivid colours. This window was the 
gift of Mr. Firth, an inhabitant of the 
parish. The side windows are paint- 
ed of an umber colour, and represent 
important facts in the life of the 
patron saint; each is agreeably set 
off by a border of honey-suckle work 
similar to the centre window. The sub- 


ject of the window opposite the spec- 


tator’sleft hand is the Charge to St. Peter, 
after Rafaelle’s celebrated cartoon. That 
of the other is The Angel delivering 
St. Peter from prison, from the paint- 
ing in the Vatican by the same divine 
master. The two windows last de- 
scribed were the gift of Mr. Soane, the 
architect of the building, and were 
given I believe on the occasion of the 
a being the first Church erected 

y that gentleman in the long course 
of his professional career. 

The pulpit and reading-desk are ex- 
ecuted in oak, and rest upon columns 
on the opposite sides of the nave ; 
though they are similar in form, they 
differ in dimensions, and one is lower 
than the other, contrary to the mo- 
dern practice of setting up two pul- 
pits, a practice which [ have already 

ad occasion to notice and deprecate 
in the course of this correspond- 
ence. The lighting of the Church is 
effected by the shadowless lamps, whose 
utility has been recognized in the par- 
lour and the study, and in this instance 
in the Church ; four are affixed to each 
of the pillars which rise above the gal- 
leries at the springings of the arches, 
and are made in some measure to sup- 
ply the defect of imposts; these, with 
others dispersed in different parts of 
the Church, give light to the whole 
building, without impeding the sight 
like the massive pendant chandeliers 
in our older Churches. 

The Church is_very light, and pos- 
sesses another excellence of no small 
moment in a large building of this de- 
scription, that of hearing distinctly. 
On the whole, it has been much and 
deservedly admired for the tasteful na- 
ture of its decorations and the general 
— character of the interior. A 
ont has not yet been set up; but I 


presume this indispensable appendage 
to a Church, possessing the power of 
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administering the sacrament of bap- 
tism, will not be forgotten. In the 
tower is a peal of eight very musical 
bells, cast by Mears, of Whitechapel, 
the tenor weighing 15 cwt. he 
basement story of the Church is oc- 
cupied by spacious and well-ventilated 
catacombs. 

The opposition made to the erec- 
tion of this and Trinity Church is not 
et forgotten *. Long may it be remem- 

red, and may the zeal displayed by 
the supporters of the measure animate 
every other member of the Establish- 
ment who may be placed in any po- 
sition of hostility with her numerous 
adversaries. E.1.C, 


—_o— 


On Royat Banges. 


ESIDE their Arms and Support- 
ers +, properly socalled, many of 
our English Kings adopted BapGes or 
Cognizances, a practice, says Mr. Dal- 
laway, which was confined for man 
centuries to the Royal use, though af- 
terwards imitated by many of the No- 
bility. 

Abont the fifteenth century these 
cognizances or badges became univer- 
sal; and minstrels, for distinction from 
menial servants, wore them suspended 
by a silver chain. Even younger bro- 
thers wore the badge of the elder. 
Soldiers wore them. Servants wore 
their masters’ badges fastened to the 
left sleeve of a Blue Coat, a term sy- 
nonymous with servant. The sleeve 
badge was, in servants, left off éemp. 
James I. The badge is still retained 
by Watermen, Firemen, &c. 

The first of our Sovereigns to whom 
these devices are assigned is Henry 
Il. His cognizance was the plant Ge- 
nista, or broom-plant, from his name 
Plantagenet. 
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Thus the broom-plant became the 
cognizance of the House of Planta- 

net. Jt was worn on. the helmet of 
Richard I. and is found on both his 
seals. It is on the robe of Richard II. 
and was used by most of the succeed- 
ing monarchs. It appears in the Pa- 
geants of Henry VIII. { 

Epwarb THE First seems to have 
adopted a Swan as a Royal device; as 
did afterwards Eowarp THe Tutrp. 
The latter monarch’s devices were, the 
stump of a tree sprouting; a sword 
erect on a chapeau, the blade enfiled 
with three crowns; a fleur-de-lis ; but 
his more peculiar device was, the sun 
issuing from the clouds. 

Joun or Guent adopted ostrich 
feathers, distinguished from the King 
and Prince’s Badges, by being spotted 
withermine. Thedevice of the ostrich- 
feathers, variously tinctured, has been 
used by the Royal Family ever since. 
The red rose was first assumed by 
John of Ghent. 

Ricwarp II. adopted the White 
Hart couchant, crowned, and ducally 

orged with a chain, the device of his 
Mother. He also used a peascod 
branch, with the cods open; a white 
falcon ; and the sun in splendour. 

Hewry IV. introduced as a cogni- 
zance the letters SS. in whose reign it 
formed the ornament of a collar, in 
which situation it continues in use to 
the present day. He also used the 





’ © To the present rector, Mr. Onslow, 
persevering exertions in favour of the new 


the highest praise is due, not only for his 
Churches, but for his general conduct in 


the parish. To say more I am barred at present, and as the period when you will 
be at liberty to award praise where it is due is likely in this instance to he very far 
distant, I am only at liberty to add that since the incumbency of this gentleman the 

ish Church has been very considerably enlarged; a school in conjunction with the 

ational Society, erected for 1000 children; and two new Churches built and con- 
secrated. It is not remarkable, under such circumstances, that the minister of a pa- 
rish should be opposed by the adversaries of our Church, especially when that Minister 


is one who'd 


— ‘* Preach from a pulpit rather than a tub, 


And give no guinea to a Bible Club.” 
+ A List of the Royal Supporters used by our Sovereigns is given in vol. Lxx. ii. 


843. 949. 1045. 1257. 
’ $ Holinshed, sub anno 1513. 
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badges of a swan and an antelope, 
from the family of Bohun; a fox’s 
tail dependent ; and a crescent. 

Henry V. used an antelope and 
swan, chained to a beacon; a swan 
holding an ostrich feather in his mouth; 
a beacon or cresset-light ; a beacon and 
fleur-de-lis crowned. 

To Henry THE Sixtu is attributed 
a panther passant guardant Argent, 
spotted of all colours; with vapour 
issuant from his mouth and ears; 
from the Beauforts ; also two feathers 
im saltier, the sinister Argent, .sur- 
mounted by the dexter Or. 

The Cognizances of Epwarp IV. 
were a black dragon, armed with gold 
claws; the falcon of the Duke of 
York ; the white hart of Richard II. ; 
the sun, for York, after the batile of 
Mortimer’s Cross; a crescent, a lion 
in the middle; the white rose ; derived 
from the Castle of Clifford; * a lion 
rampant; the black bull; the white 
rose en soleil, which, with the motto 
and the compartment in which it is 
placed, will be found thus illuminated 
in a contemporary MS. in the British 


Museum ¢. 





Edward IV. also bore the falcon 
with the fetterlock open, to show 
that he had obtained the Crown. It 
is thus represented on the brazen gates 
of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, there 
placed as a badge of his Queen. 








* MS. Harl. No. 304. 
+ Bib. Regis, marked 14 E. I. 


Ricuarp III. before his seizure of 
the crown, used a rose, supported on 
the dexter side by a bull, a badge of 
the house 6f Clare, and on the sinister 
side by a boar, which boar he had 
found among the badges of the House 
of York.—In the materials used for his 
Coronation, we find the entry of 13,000 
boars, made and wrought upon fustian. 
His designation as the Hog, from this 
badge, is familiar to us all. 

he Badges of Hrnry VII. were 
the white and red rose, joined per 
pale; sometimes placed on the sun; 
the Tudor rose, quarterly, Gules and 
Argent; a dun cow; a portcullis, 
from the House of Beaufort. Henry 
VIL. also used as a badge, a crown in 
a bush, with H.R. from Richard’s, so 
found at Bosworth. It is thus repre- 
sented on the East window of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel. 





Henry VIII. used as badges the 
rose parti Gules and Argent, crowned 
proper; the porticullis crowned ; an 
archer drawing his arrow to the head ; 
a flame of fire; an armed leg couped 
at the thigh, the foot passing through 
three crowns of gold. 

Epwarp VI. adopted a sun shin- 
ing; a canon with ladle and sponge, 
used by him and his sister Queens ; a 
pheenix in the funeral fire, nascatur 
at alter, from his mother dying in 
childbed ; and a sheaf of arrows. 

Mary used a red and white rose 
and pomegranate knit together, when 
Princess, from her mother and fa- 
ther; when Queen, Time drawing 
Truth out of a pit, with ‘“ Veritas 
temporis filia,”” to shew her favour to 
Popery ; within a sun, the Tudor rose, 
and a sheaf of arrows; pomegranate 
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alone, or half impaled with a demi- 
rose ; a sword erect on an altar. 

The badges of ExvizaseTu were 
her mother’s falcon, crown and sceptre. 
Her devices were very numerous; most 
commonly a sieve, without a motto. 

The devices of James THE First 
were a demi-rose crowned, impaled 
with a demi-thistle ; harp and crown. 

For the particulars enumerated in 
this article the compiler is indebted to 
Dallaway’s “ Heraldic Inquiries,” Fos- 
broke’s “ Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties;” and more particularly Willi- 
ment's * Regal Heraldry.” N.R.S. 


Porery UNMASKED. 


Addressed to the British Roman Catholic 
Association. 
(Concluded from p. 134.) 

WE observe with pleasure that 

since we published the first 
portion of this article, in reply to the 
abominable falsehoods of the Catholic 
Declaration, several of our contempo- 
raries have had their attention directed 
to that insidious and hypocritical docu- 
ment, which, its authors fondly —_ 
might tend to lull the suspicions of the 
liberal-minded Prot-stant. Blackwood's 
Magazine of the Ist of Sept., which had 
previously given it circulation under 
cover, devoted in reply nearly one- 
fourth of its pages to an exposure of 
the atrocities of the Romish Church, 
and the audacity of the Irish priest- 
hood during the late elections. Sf. 
James's Chronicle has employed the 
full force of its logical powers; and 
John Bull has administered the se- 
verest castigation on these pretended 
“« Expounders of the Catholic Faith.” 
“It is to be regretted (says John Bull) 
that at this time of day, the fostering 
hand of liberality should have again 
roused a monster which the enlightened 
and patriotic policy of our fathers had 
crushed as the threatened destroyer of 
the Constitution! It is lamentable 
that we should again be called upon to 
arm ourselves for the conservation of 
those bulwarks and defences which 
they laid deep in the foundation of 
our liberties, to repel the most formi- 
dable and iniquitous conspiracy ever 
formed against the peace and freedom 
of mankind by human tyranny and 
priestcraft.”—Even the Morning Chro- 
nicle, the quondam supporter of Popery 
and Catholic Emancipation, on the 


Porery UnmAsKep. 
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17th of August enters elaborately on 
the superstition of the Romish ‘reli- 
gion, its priestcraft, bigotry, and blind- 
ness. Adverting to a weak and pa- 
— work, entitled ** Four Years in 
‘rance,” the Chronicle says, “ The 
Legend of St. Denis is only one a- 
mongst myriads of impositions; it is 
a unit in a whole system of frauds,—a 
system which the Catholic Church 
oes not impose as a matter of faith, 
but which its priests take very good 
care shall be credited by all its vota- 
ries.”—Speaking of the persecuting 
spirit of Popery, the Chronicle again 
observes: ‘‘ It outrages reason to say 
this religion was not the cause of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, the 
Sicilian Vespers, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and of a thousand 
other crimes too numerous to relate, 
and too horrible to reflect upon,—the 
inhumanity of which is seldom thought 
of by the priests, whose sole effort is 
to get rid of the onus by a thousand 
subtleties, contemptible in theory and 
detestable in practice. We say not 
this as Protestant partisans, our object 
being 
* To stoop to truth, and moralize our song’.”” 
We have not heard whether the 
Vatican has yet anathematized the 
members of the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation for their pretensions to libe- 
rality; but we understand that it is 
declared, au secret, among the conti- 
nental priesthood, that several passages 
in Father Gondolphy’s «« Defence of 
the Ancient Faith,” * are strictly ap- 
licable to these liberal-minded Catho- 
ics! ‘*There are some Roman Ca- 
tholics (says Gondolphy) who, either 
ignorant of the nature of trath, or too 
pusillanimous to profess it, endeavour 
to persuade their Protestant friends 
that they are not so bigotted and into- 
lerant as the generality of their bre- 
thren.—It should be known, then, 
that none are more thoroughly infect- 
ed with what Protestants understand 
by bigotry and intolerance than those 





* This work, which was published only 
a few years ago, was declared at Rome to 
have rendered the articles of the Catholic 
faith <* clearer than the light.” Gondolphy’s 
opinions, which support all the abominable 
tenets of Popery, were pronounced to be 
«* supported by the authority of councils and 
the perpetual Tradition of the church ;” they 
are therefore the authorized opinions of the 
modern church of Rome. 





PorpEry UNMASKED. 


‘ liberal-minded’ Catholics! who differ 
from other Catholics in nothing but the 
hypocritical mask, under which th 
conceal themselves from Protestant o 
servation !” 
Itis not our intention to pursue this 
** Exposition of the Catholic Faith” 
through its casuistical mazes ; because, 
as Protestants, we deny the unscriptu- 
ral authority on which the dogmas of 
penance, purgatory, indulgences, wor- 
ship of saints, and other absurdities, 
are founded. “The unerring autho- 
rity of the Church (says the good Ca- 
tholic) has declared them to be true, 
and enjoined the belief of them; and 
after such a decision, it is only the part 
of an infidel, rather than a Christian, 
to ask — how can this be?” This is 
the usual resort of Popery, the sum of 
all their reasoning; to resolve all reli- 
gion intoan implicit faith and a slavish 
obedience to the authorityofthe Church. 
Though the Catholic Bishops have 
penet over the infallibility of their 
thurch, miracles, worship of relics, 
c. they have stoutly maintained the 
doctrine of indulgences, confession, 
worship of saints, and exclusive salva- 
tion. ‘The Catholic Church (say 
) rejects with abhorrence the im- 
an indul- 


putation that by granting 
gence, she grants permission to com- 
mit sin, or a pardon for sins to come. 
An my ea in the sense of the 


Catholic Church, is no pardon for sin 
at all; it is only a remission of the 
whole or a part of the temporal punish- 
ment which the justice of God often 
reserves to be undergone by the sinner, 
after the guilt of the sin has been re- 
mitted!” &c. Now there is no autho- 
rity in the canons of their church (the 
Scriptures are of course out of the ques- 
tion), for this quibbling definition of a 
ridiculous doctrine ; for Thomas Aqui- 
nas clearly states that indulgences had 
reference to the tortures of purgatory, 
and not to temporal punishments ; and 
John Tetzel the grand expounder of 
the doctrine of papal indulgences in 
the time of Leo X. declared that they 
“« remitted all sins, past, present, and 
to come, however enormous their na- 
ture,—even if any one had ravished 
the mother of God!” Yet our mo- 
dern ‘‘Expounders” have the ef- 
frontery to maintain that “an indul- 

nee, so far from exempting sinners 
rom works of penance and piety, is an 
encouragement to the performance of 
such works! !" 


[{Sept. 


The worship of images, the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, and other pa- 
pistical absurdities, are defined in the 
same juggling and equivocating spirit 
as that of indulgences. The Catholic 
Church (say these spiritual quibblers) 
does not sanction the praying ¢o images, 
as it would be gross stupidity! but be- 
Sore images. Again, ‘‘ the Catholic, 
while he is bound to admit, and with 
firm faith to believe this doctrinal prin- 
ciple [exclusive salvation], is bound 
also by the divine commandment not 
to judge! *” What miserable, what 
contemptible quibbling ! disgraceful to 
men who pretend to the power of ra- 
tiocination. Itis more ridiculous than 
the metaphysical logic of the middle 
ages. 

What wretched jargon, too, to ad- 
vocate an inferior worship to saints and 
images, and supreme adoration to a bit 
of dough or a wooden cross,—and yet 
pretend to ‘shudder at so horrid an 
imputation,” as that of idolatry, though 
they define idolatry “ to consist in giv- 
ing to any creature [or created thing], 
that supreme adoration, honour, or wor- 
ship, which is due only to God.” In 
truth, the most stupid idolaters of pa- 
gan Rome (whence the idolatry of pipal 

ome was unquestionably derived,) 
never worshipped the image, idol, or 
statue before which they knelt t, but 
the god whom it was supposed to re- 
present, and the same degree of adora- 
tion was never paid to the demi-gods 
and heroes of antiquity as to the great 
Zs, Jove, Jehovah (or by whatever 
name called), whom they venerated as 
the one great supreme. It must then 
necessarily follow that, if the inferior 
worship paid by the ancient Pagans to 
the inferior deities, was idolatry, as it 
certainly was, then must the mferior 
worship, paid by the Romish Church 
to the saints, be idolatry, in the fullest 
sense of the term; and of this the Ca- 
tholic priests seem conscious, when 


® When did the Catholics not judge, con- 
demn, and execute the victims of their 
power? Witness the late auto-da-f{2 of 
the poor Jew in Valencia, who was burnt 
for no crime but a difference in religious 
opinion. 

t+ That model of papal wisdom and Romish 
(not Roman) virtue, Bishop Bonner, laid 
down this infallible canon for the guidance 
of all good Catholics :—* Jf an imace be 
made a GOD, it ts no 1p0L !”—Admirable lo- 
gician ! worthy the imitation of our reverend 


*¢ Expounders” of Romish idolatry. 
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they reject the second commandment 
of the Decalogue, which expressly 
forbids the making of any graven 
image, or even the likeness of any 
thing that may be calculated to excite 
veneration, or promote idolatrous feel- 
ings. 

The truth is, that what reason never 
invented, reason can never explain ; 
and these reverend ‘* Expounders” 
well know (and their juggling defini- 
tions show it) that their whole hierar- 
chal system resulted from the grasp- 
ing avarice of the Charch and Clergy, 
and the gross stupidity of the mul- 
titude, during the early ages of popery. 
Saints, relics, purgatory, indulgences, 
and other unchristian doctrines, which 
are an insult to common sense, and 
could never have been maintained 
without fire and faggot, were of too 
profitable a nature to the papal hie- 
rarchy, to be relinquished without a 
struggle. The worskip of saints in 
particular was promoted with the ut- 
most zeal, because it filled the coffers 
of priests, monks, and friars, at the 
expence of their credulous and unsus- 

ting devotees. Thus, prior to the 
Reteomation, every city, town, and 
even village,—every cathedral, monas- 
tery, and place of worship,—in fact, 
every individual was under the imme- 
diate protection of a particular and 
tutelary saint. Their statues were 
erected in every fitting spot, and their 
bodies were publicly exposed. Ad- 
joining to the statue or remains of the 
saint, were hung pictures of extraor- 
dinary deliverances, and models of 
those diseased parts of the body which 
had been miraculously cured by the 
touch of the shrivelled object of their 
‘adoration; or through its intercession 
in its state of heavenly beatitude. The 
priests had thos an opportunity for 
the realization of immense wealth, 
as they did not omit levying their 
contributions upon the pilgrims, pal- 
mers, and devotees,—who with dif- 
ferent purposes in their hearts, and 
different prayers in their lips, thronged 
around de balustrades of their altars, 
and in the fulness of fanaticism poured 
forth imploring petitions, and expected 
to realize their treasured wishes. For 
the greater facility of acquiring wealth 
from this channel, the priesthood 
stooped to the lowest impositions. In 
order to palm upon the credulity of 

s skeletons were produced 


the peop 
as the mortal remains of saints, who 
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never existed except in the pregnant 
fancies of the inventors; and, in their 
subtle imaginations, the catalogue of 
actions Was soon woven appropriate to 
their name, and commensurate with 
their conditions. 

The enormity of the falsehood and 
absurdity of the exaggerations invented 
and propagated by the clergy, throw an 
absolute defiance to all the powers of 
language ; -_ city vied with city, mo- 
nastery with monastery, cathedral with 
cathedral, and convent with convent, 
in the number of saints, in their illus- 
trious actions, in the multitude of 
costly images, and in the excellence of 
their miracles. The Virgin Mary was 
the universal patroness, and respecting 
her, numerous stories, horrible, obscene, 
and blasphemous, were early spread, 
and enthusiastically believed. St. Fran- 
cis also possessed a very exalted grade 
in the ecclesiastical apotheosis. ne- 
dict the Italian, who livec for a lon 
period in a deep cavern, soon gain 
— followers. The exploits of the 
Anglo-Saxon St. Dunstan, one of the 
most strenuous advocates for the doc- 
trines of St. Benedict, are too well 
known to need further comment. St. 
Dominic the Cuirassier, was celebrated 
for his iron dress, and his numerous 
self-inflicted flagellations which ob- 
tained for him everlasting beatification. 
Mandubnuac, an Irishman, was re- 
nowned for a miracle performed upon 
bees, by managing to secrete the queen 
insect ; and by this exploit obtained a 
place in the roll of saints. St. Sebal- 
dus (according to the Chronicles of 
Nuremberg) could make the sick well, 
and restore the dead to life. A pea- 
sant of Nordgan had lost his oxen, and 
being unable to find them in the dark- 
ness of the night, he made his fingers 
shine like torches, so that the peasant 
could see as well as at broad day-light. 
A person, at whose house he often used 
to call, having refused to make a fire 
for him, he took some icicles from the 
roof, kindled them, and made a fire. 
His miraculous power did not cease 
with his death. A young monk went 
to his corpse, took hold of his beard, 
and said, ** Ah, old fellow, how many 

le have you cheated in your life- 
time?” The dead saint immediately 
raised his right hand and struck one of 
the monk's eyes ont! The latter 
shrieked, and begged pardon; on 
which the dead saint replaced the 
monk’s eye!! Sebaldus died in 901. 
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> The devotion paid to relics was also 
another great source of emolument to 
the Romish hierarchy. Relics were 
not only treasured up by monasteries 
and individuals, but cartied about the 
country, that all classes and every in- 
dividual might partake of their salu- 
tary virtues. this, however, was a 
source of a considerable revenue to the 
possessors. The avidity with which 
such sights were beheld, and such 
treasures hoarded, facilitated the 
schemes of impudence, and invited 
the machinations of deceit. Thus 
portions of the burning bush, and our 
Savioar’s cross, were produced in such 
abundance, as to have amply sufficed 
for the construction of a forest. The 
crown of thorns worn by the crucified 
Jesus, was also manifested to a credu- 
lous people, and the Knights of Ro- 
mania pledged it for a large sum of 
money ; but having failed in the terms 
of repayment, the treasure ultimately 
pat « in the King of France, who 
deemed himself blest in the possession 
of so valuable a jewel. The lance 
with which the side of Christ was 
pierced, and the sponge in which the 
vinegar was presented, were also reve- 
rentially preserved. The bones and 
nails of the apostles and saints were 
common commodities, and might be 
seen in every house of sanctity and re- 
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ligion. It was also an universal cus- 
tom to bring into Europe the soil of 
Palestine; and at Pisa alone, in the 
Campo Santo, there were five fathoms 
of ily dust. At Rome were exhibit- 
ed two portraits of our Saviour; one 
on a handkerchief, which a Jewish 
woman threw over his face to wi 
away the blood with which it was dis- 
figured when led along to a and 
on it his likeness was miraculously im- 
pressed. It is first mentioned by Ma- 
rianus Scotus, who wrote in the 1ith 
century. The other miraculously ap- 
peared in the church of St. John La- 
teran, on the day of the celebration of 
its dedication. All classes, it is re- 
corded by Petrarch, journeyed to 
Rome to behold these wonders. 
Thus, if we consider the real objects 
and original intention of papal idolatry— 
the acquisition of wealth,—we cannot 
be surprised that the reverend * Ex- 
pounders of the Catholic faith” should 
always endeavour to miystify the dog- 
mas on which they treat, because they 
dare not declare the truth. However, 
trust we have in some degree torn away 
the mask from this lying ‘“ Declara- 
tion.’’—The gilded idol, which excited 
the veneration of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, has been stript of its glittering 
tinsel, and found to be mere tinkling 
brass. TIAN. 


——}—- 


a. following regulation relative to Standards, Banners, Guydons, &c. 

made about the reign of Henry the Eighth, occurs in the Lansdowne col- 
lection of manuscripts, No, 255, f. 431, and as I do not believe it has ever been 
— it will, I have no doubt, be very acceptable to many of your readers. 


Mr. Ursan, 


have often sought in vain for information upon the subject. 


Sept. 19. 


CLIONAS. 


The size of Standards, Banners, and Guydons, Bannerells and Pennons, sett 
downe by the Constable and Marshall. 


The Standard to be sett before the Kings pavillion or tente, and not to be 
borne in battayle, to be in lengthe xj Sale: 

The Kinges Standard to be borne, in lengthe viij or ix yards. 

A Dukes Standard to be borne, and to be in lengthe vij yards di’. 

A Marquesse Standard to be in lengthe vj yards di’. 

An Earles Standard to be in lengthe vj yards. 

A Viscounts Standard to be in length v yards di’. 

A Barons Standard to be in length v yards. 

A Banneretts Standard to be in lengthe iiij yards di’. 

A Knights standard to be in length 1iij yards. 

Everie Standard and Guydon to have in the cheife the crosse of St. George, 
the beast or crest with his devyse and word, and to be slitt at the end. 

A Guydon to be in lengthe ij yards and a half, or iij. 

A Pennon of Armes round att the end, and to be in length ij yardes. 

The Kinges Banner to be in lengthe ij yards di’, and in bredthe ij yards. 

A Banner of a Knight of the Garter to be sett up at Wyndeser, two yardes, 
slete ij yards, and one yard and 3 quarters broade. 

A Banneroll to be in length j ell, in breadth j yard. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 6. 
HE village of Lea or » 80 call- 
T ed from its marshy Siocon, wa- 


tered by the river Trent*, is situated 
two imiles from Gainsborough, in the 
South division of the Wapentake of 
Corringham, in the parts of Lindsey, 
in the county of Lincoln. The living, 
a rectory of the value of 9/. 4s. 10d. in 
the King’s books, is in the patronage of 
Sir Charles John Anderson, bart. 
The Church, of which the inclosed 
is a agg ee (see Plate II.) is 
situated on a knoll above the village, 
and from the neatness with which 
both it and the church-yard are kept, 
has a very pleasing appearance. It is 
dedicnsed, to St. Helen, and is chiefly 
built of a shelly stone found in the 
neighbourhood ; but the buttresses, 
pinnacles, and windows, are composed 
of Ancaster stone, of which many of 
the beautiful churches in the fens are 
wholly built, exhibiting masonry un- 
rivalled, both for solidity and beauty. 
It consists of a tower, nave, chancel, 
and one North aile only, though there 
are traces of some other building still 
apparent in the South wall. Few vil- 
lage churches exhibit more variety 
than this in the form and architecture 
of the windows. The windows in the 
chancel, together with an archway and 
ey in a pew adjoining, appear to 
1ave been executed in the 13th cen- 
tury ; as does the arch of the church- 
door, which was removed from the 
North wall to supply the place of a 
brick porch, when the building was 
repaired in 1811. The rest of the win- 
dows, though of different shapes and 
with different ornaments, are of the 
14th and 15th centuries, when Gothic 
architecture was assuming a more de- 
corated character. In the two smallest 
are some fragments of stained glass, 
which having been cleaned and put up 
in patterns, has a pretty effect. 
he old font was very handsome, 
but it fell to pieces when it was taken 
down, and by the unskilfulness of the 
workmen, could not be restored ; its 
place is now supplied by one very infe- 
rior. , 





* This river has the same peculiarit 
with the Severn, in regard to its tide, which 
comes up beyond Lea in one or two waves, 
sometimes two or three feet high. It is 
called by the people in the neighbourhood, 
the Eager. 
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Lea Church, Lincolnshire.—Antient Statue. 
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Under an arch in. the chancel is a 
very perfect monument of a knight in 
armour recumbent, with his legs cross- 
ed, resting on a lion. When this oc- 
curs, according to Fosbroke, it signi- 
fies that the individual has been a cru- 
sader. There is no tradition, nor are 
there any data to go by, which can in 
the least enable me to discover who 
this was. 

About half a mile to the East of Lea 
Church, are a moated piece of green 
and the remains of fish-ponds, the site 
of the Cistertian Priory of Hevenynge, 
which was dissolved temp. Hen. VIII. 
where (vide Leland’s Collectanea) were 
some monuments of the D’Arcys, who 
resided at Knaith, a mile South of Lea. 
It does not seem improbable that the 
tomb in question is one of these, re- 
moved from Hevenynge at the time of 
its dissolution, as upon an examination 
beneath it some years ago, neither cof- 
fin or inscription was found. At any 
rate, on these occasions conjecture is 
the only substitute for truth. 

Besides this, there are no ancient 
monuments, but a few tablets to some 
of the Andersons, who have had pos- 
sessions here since the time of Eliza- 
beth, when Sir Edward Anderson, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
purchased part of the lordship of Lea. 

The Thorolds, who have extensive 
ww ped in the South of Lincolnshire, 

ad land here till lately, and a tomb 
to a Mrs. Thorold is to be seen in the 
church-yard. 

The church tower is well propor- 
tioned, and contains a clock and four 
bells. The Church was fitted up with 
great neatness in 1811, when an or- 
gan, part of which was built by the 
amous Father Smith, was erected. 
Indeed the whole building, combined 
with the rural scenery around, exhi- 
bits a good specimen of an English 
village Church. A. 

——_@— 

Gloucester Terrace, 
Hoxton, Sept. 7. 
Si fragment of which I inclose 

you a pencil sketch, (see Plate 
IT.) was found among the foundations 
lately removed for the purpose of form- 
ing the new street, now called Liver- 


Mr. Ursay, 


_pool-street, which unites the anticnt 


site of Moorficlds with Bishopsgate- 
street in London. It is of white mar- 
ble, and measures about three feet six 
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inches in height. Perhaps some of 
your London Correspondents will feel 
disposed to speculate on its original 
destination. T. Fisuer. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 12. 
ye subjoined Table exhibits the 
differences in the Declination of 
Thirteen of the principal fixed Stars, 
according to four several computations, 


Declination of Stars.—Shakespeare Family. 
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together with the prevailing colour of 
the light of each, and the Differential 
Refraction. The Table is curious, and 
may interest such of your readers as 
are fond of Astronomy, but the cause 
of the discrepancy in the observations, 
and its explanation by means of the 
differences in the refracting power of 
the air, and in the refrangible rays of 
each Star, must be reserved for a fu- 
ture occasion. T. F. 


Decuination of Stars in their distance in degrees, minutes, and seconds N. or S. of 
the Equator. The observed declination of Stars differs according to Astronomers at 
different times and places; the following Table shews their discrepancies in a few select 













































































instances. 
Declination |Declination Declination oe Dif. refra. 
according | according | according pana Col estimat. 
Name of the} to Conna- | to Profess. | to Profess. ae . od the mean 
Star. issance des | Bessel, Ko-| Bessel, Ko- B te a 7. refrac. at 
Temps for | nigsberg, | nigsberg, | 5) 4 . - 5’ 19” at 
1820. 1820. 1815. a 10° of alt. 
deg.min.sec. | deg.min.sec. | deg.min.sec. | deg.min.sec. 
Sirius. S. | 16 28 33 | 16 28 37 | 16 28 14 | 16 36 13 [bright white.) 5” 50 
Vega. N. | 38 87 19 | 38 37 17 | 38 87 4 | 38 36 7 | blueish do.| 6” 50 
Spic. Vir.N.| 1013 5]1018 7 | 10 11 83 | 10 7 4 | blueish do.| 6” 0 
Arided. N.| 44 33 31 | 44 38 28 | 44 37 26 | 44 34 38 | blueish do. } 4° 
Procyon. N.| 5 40 46 | 5 4040] 5 41 23 | 5 44 20 lyellowishdo.| 2” 20 
Rigel. S. | 825 2|——— | ——-—]| 8 26 28 |brightish do) — 
Aquila. N.| 8 24 5/| 824 1] 8 2315] 8 20 55 | bright do. | 2” 50 
Capella. N.| 45 48 8 | 45 48 9 | 45 47 44/45 47 8] yellow. | 0” 0 
Regulus, N.| 12 50 36 | 12 50 33 | 12 51 59 | 12 56 5 white. 1” 0 
Arcturus.N| 20 7 28 | 20 725 |20 9 1 | 2018 36] reddish, | 4” 0 
Betelgeus.Nj 7 21 32} 721 50 | 72145] 7 2l 31 red. 6” 50 
Alpliard. S| 753 1|———|———J]| 74810] reddish | 4” 50 
Aldebaran.Nj 16 8 9|16 317/16 737|16 5 58] reddish | 7” 0 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 5. ** George Shakespeare, son of ‘Tho- 
A S every thing that can by possi- mas a of Arly, in the 
bility have reference to the Fa- county of Warwick, Yeoman, doth 


mily of the immortal Warwickshire 
Bard, cannot fail to interest his ad- 
mirers, I send two extracts from the 
Records of the Worshipful Company 
of Leathersellers, of ndon ; and 
leave it to the ingenuity of your Cor- 
respondents to shew the relationship 
between these parties and England’s 
= Dramatic Bard. In the minute 

edigree of Shakspeare in Volume 
LXXXVIL. i. p.34, no mention is made 
of them. 


put himself apprentice to William 
Fearnhead for seven years from the 
date. Dated the 12th day of Octo- 
ber, 1693.” 

“‘ George Shakespeare, son of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, late of Arley in the 
county of Warwick, Husbandman, de- 
ceased, apprenticed to George Shakes- 
peare* for seven years, from 6 June, 
1732. Pram. 10/. 10s.” 





* Lived in 1705 and 1706 in Old Soho. 
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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 
(Continued from Part I. p. 595). 


PROCEED to the consideration 

of Mr. Gibbon’s objections to Sir 

Isaac’s chronology of the Egyptian 

History, a subject perhaps of all others 
involved in the greatest obscurity. 


1. “It is difficult to credit the new sys- 
tem, with respect to the deified kings of 
Egypt, such as Ammon and Osiris, &c. Can 
we believe that they had been only known 
500 years when Herodotus visited Egypt ? 
or that the priests had extended the reign 
of their Gods to above 15,000 years, and 
concealed all historical truth under a veil of 
allegory, without any obstruction from the 
genealogy of the companions of Sesostris, at 
a time when the knowledge of letters, which 
Thout had discovered under Osiris, furnish- 
eda method of transmitting events to pos- 
terity with greater accuracy than hierogly- 
phics? Newton appears to have been de- 
ceived by the vanity of the Greeks, which 
was only equalled by their ignorance of their 
origin. They, being unable to extend it as 
far as the Egyptians, endeavoured to reduce 
that of the a and to prove that the 
Egyptian gods were descended from their 
heroes, or that they were contemporaries. 

2. * Yet these fables will furnish us with 
powerful arguments to confute the new sys- 
tem. Cecrops introduced the worship of 
Minerva from Sais, where she had long om 
adored in Egypt, into Greece. Cecrops land- 
ed in Egypt B.C. 1080; but Minerva, or 
Myrina, aceording to Newton, was the 
Queen of the Amazons, who accompanied 
— in his re itions, B.C.974. Mars 
and Ne e (Chron. Par. epoch 2,) plead- 
ed hdiie oe court of j= tiny tn the 
reign of Cranaus. I only conclude from this 
fable that at that time the name and wor- 
ship of these deities was known in Greece ; 
but according to Newton they were the 
same as Osiris and Typhon, who lived nearly 
100 years after Cranaus.” 


I. Herodotus made his enquiries in- 
to the Egyptian History about 455 B.C. 
or 200 years after the first communica- 
tion between the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians. At that time they were subject 
to the Persians, and had continued so 
above 70 years. The interpreters (as 
he informs us, lib. 2, cap. 152-4) were 
descended from the lonians and Cari- 
ans, by whose aid Psammetichus be- 
came sole monarch of Egypt about 651 
B.C. : and in his time (ib. 164) form- 
ed one of the seven classes into which 
the ptians were divided. In the 


ope part of his history, whatever 
e relates is 
priests, and 


ee the authority of the 
e generally adds, ads 
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iAeyor yerso$eu, or some equivalent 
expressions. Having mentioned the 
death of Sethon, he adds, ‘‘ These 
things then the Egyptians themselves 
relate. I shall now proceed to relate 
what other nations, no less than they, 
ana to wpe pon me m 

t,” ibid. 147; and again having 
may aed the settlement of the Greek 
mercenaries, adds: ‘‘ From their first 
establishment, the Greeks had so con- 
stant a communication with them, that 
~ know > certainty all that _ 

appened in Egypt since the reign o 
Prseametichos,” tbid. 154. . 

By these observations we may easily 
erceive upon what authority the early 
istory of ons depends, and in what 

obscurity they were involved even 450 
years B.C. How then can we expect 
that the later historians can throw any 
additional light on the subject, when 
they lived, “after the priests had cor- 
rupted their antiquities much more 
than they had done in the days of He- 
rodotus?” ‘To the synchronizing his- 
tories of the Jews and Greeks then 
must we refer, and endeavour by them 
to explain the accounts delivered by 
Tao wae 

First, howerer, it will be necessary 
to prove Bacchus and Sesostris to be 
the same person. That Bacchus is the 
Egyptian Osiris we learn from Hero- 
dotus (II. 42 and 144), and Tibullus 
(1. 2); and Diodorus (I. p. 7) informs 
us, that Orpheus and Eumolpus, called 
Osiris, Dionysus, and Sirius. Newton 
(p- 193-4) concludes him to be the same 
as Sesostris from the following argu- 
me Th ki f all Egy 

1. ey were kings of a pt, 
and solu at Thebes, which they 
adorned. 

2. They were 
land, and carri 
far as India. 

3. They crossed the Hellespont, and 
were in danger of losing their armies 
there. 

4. They conquered Thrace, and 
thence returned to Egypt. 

5. They left pillars with inscrip- 
tions in all their conquests. 

6. The sacred history admits of no 
Egyptian conqueror of Palestine before 
Sesack or Sesostris. 

Bacchus lived two or three genera- 
tions before the. Trojan War; Pro- 
teus, who reigned in Egypt at that 
time, succeeded the S. of Sesostris. 
Herod. lib. 2, cap. 111-3. 


werful by sea and 
their conquests as 
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Meeris, the predecessor of Sesostris, 
is placed by Herodotus (II. 101-2) less 
than 900 years before his time (ibid 
13); if then we reduce this number 
in the proportion of three to seven, 
according to the infallible laws of Na- 
ture, since Herodotus reckons reigns 
equipollent to generations of men ; the 
interval is reduced to 515 years ; which 
added to B.C. 455, places him B.C. 
970; which if we make due allowance 
for such rough calculations, will suf- 
ficiently coincide with Newton’s sys- 
tem. 

Herodotus never consulted any writ- 
ten records, and relates all upon the 
authority of the priests with whom he 
conversed (lib. 2, c. 3). Since these 
possessed immense authority, and were 
the only men of science in the king- 
dom ; how could they meet with any 
obstruction from the unlearned compa- 
nions of Sesostris, supposing that they 
would be inclined to oppose them ; 
which is utterly improbable in a case 
where their. national vanity was at 
stake, and amongst a nation who were 
constantly glorying in their antiquity. 
What difficulty then can there be in 
crediting the comparatively recent ori- 
gin of the deification of the first Egyp- 
tian monarchs; or in supposing that 
500 years is not a sufficiently long pe- 
riod to give rise to their absurd fables? 

But ‘the vanity of the Greeks en- 
deavoured to reduce the antiquity of 
the Egyptians to their own standard ; 
and therefore assert that their gods 
were only contemporary with their 
own heroes.” Admitting this, it does 
not in the least affect the present case. 
Sesostris, according to the Egyptians, 
lived only about 60 or 70 years before 
the Trojan War. The Greeks r- 
haps knew him to be the same as Osi- 
ris: and pretended that Bacchus had 
verformed the exploits ascribed to the 
2gyptian, and placed him in the same 
epoch. The Greeks, therefore, in this 
case, have not endeavoured to dimi- 
nish the antiquity of Egypt, but have 
extended their own. 

If then Osiris be the same as Sesos- 
tris, it is evident that Isis was his wife, 
whom Herodotus reports to have ac- 
companied in his expeditions, and ap- 
pears to have been consulted by him 
" upon emergencies (lib. 2. c. 107). He 
also informs us (ib. 42), that the Egyp- 
tians were unanimous in their mode of 
worshipping Isis and Osiris alone. 
Pheron, son of Sesostris, will be the 


same as Orus (cap. 144), and fe pag 
who sought to put Orus to death (cap. 
156), and was afterwards expelled by 
him (c. 144), is probably Zerah, King 
of AEthicpia *: and Latona, the nurse 
of Orus, the woman who cured Phe- 
ron’s blindness (c. 156). 

Melampus, son of Amythaon, is said 
to have introduced the worship of Bac- 
chus into Greece (Herod. ii. 49), and 
to have learnt it from Cadmus and the 
Phenicians. That, however, is impos- 
sible. Amythaon was half-brother to 
Neleus, father of Nestor, who warred 
at Troy in his old age. Melampus 
could not have flourished much more 
than 60 years before the destruction of 
Troy; but Cadmus lived at least 130 

ears earlier. Hence it is not impro- 
able that Melampus introduced them 

from Egypt, as they were of the same 

nature there as in Greece, (ib. id.) 

Hercules was son of Jupiter Am- 
mon (ib. c. 42), and brother of Osiris. 
The second dynasty of Lydian mo- 
narchs was descended from him (i. 7) 
Bacchus, i.e. Sesostris, is represented 
as having overrun Asia, and Lydia in 
particular, by Euripides in his play of 
the Bacche. Not improbably then he 
left his brother Hercules his viceroy 
in Lydia, when he returned to Egypt. 

II. I am apt to imagine that we 
shall never be able to reform our chro- 
nology by enquiries into the Heathen 
Mythology. Certain it is that the an- 
cients were accustomed to deify those 
from whom they had received any be- 
nefits or instruction in any useful art. 
As then every town must have had 
some benefactor who instructed them 
in the arts and sciences, it follows that 
— tribe must have had a different 
mythology, and although they may 
have given them the same name, (pro- 
bably derived from the particular art 
they taught), yet they attributed very 
different actions to their respective de- 
ities. Hence arose the confusion which 
pervades their genealogies, by the fre- 
quent introduction of the same deity 
at different epochs. In regard then to 
the worship of Minerva, introduced by 
Cecrops from Egypt into Greece, this 
fact is no argument against the new 
system, as I will presently show. 

Sir Isaac, intent upon the invention 
of an entirely new system, has not paid 
sufficient attention to the authority and 

* See our last vol. p. 312, and 2 Chron. 
ch, xiv. v. 9, &e. 
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character of the historians whom he 
consults. He has adopted the history 
of the Amazons as authentic (p. 194), 
and the story recorded of Myrina their 
Queen from Diodorus. That she was 
a Queen of the Amazons in Lybia, 
and there conquered the Atlantides 
and Gorgons; and made a league with 
Orus, sent to her by Osiris for that 
pu : and accompanied the army 
of odie to the Mediterranean ; but 

ing over into Europe, was there 
slain with several of her attendants by 
the Thracians and Scythians. Thy- 
mztes, a contemporary of Orpheus 
(ap. Diod. Sic. iii. p. 140), says that 
Bacchus was accompanied by several 
Libyan women, amongst others by 
Minerva, who was born near the Ri- 
ver Triton. But I cannot better con- 
fute the history of the Amazons, than 
in the words of the learned Major Ren- 
nel, in his excellent work upon Hero- 
dotus, (p. 91.) 


*¢ Since the story of the Amazons, in the 
way it is commonly told, is so justly ex- 
ploded in these times, one is surprised how 
it came to be so universally believed, as 
as that most of the writers of antiquity 
should speak of it as a fact. Nay, even our 
author has gone so far as to make (lib. 9. 
c. 27) the Athenians say that the Ama- 
zons had marched from the River Ther- 
modon to attack Attica! That a commu- 
nity of women existed for a short time is 
not improbable, since accidents may have 
deprived them of their husbands; but were 
there not in that, as in every community, 
males growing up to maturity? Justin ii. 
4. describes the origin of the Amazons to 
be this; a colony of exiled Scythians es- 
tablished themselves on the coast of the 
Euxine in Cappadocia, near the River Ther- 
modon ; and being exceedingly troublesome 
to their neighbours, the men were all mas- 
sacred. ‘This accounts very rationally for 
the existence of a community of women ; 
but who can believe that it continued ?” 


But Herodotus in his description of 
the Ausenses, who dwelt about Lake 
Tritonis, lib. iv. c. 180, informs us, that 
in the traditions of that nation Mi- 
nerva is represented as the daughter of 
that lake and Neptune; and that being 
discontented with her father upon some 
occasion, she gave herself to Jupiter, 
and became his daughter by adop- 
tion*: and again (c. 189), that the 
Greeks received the apparel and exgis 
of Minerva’s statues from the Libyan 
Nomades, and (c. 188) that these Li- 





* See the Spectator. 
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byans sacrifice to the Sun and Moon 
alone; but that the Ausenses worship- 
ped Triton and Neptune, but princi- 
pally Minerva. This woman, then, I 
suppose to be the one alluded to by 
Thymetes; and that she was adopted 
by Ammon, the father of Osiris, and 
on that account accompanied him in 
his expedition, and perhaps died in 
Europe, and was thereupon treated with 
divine honours: or perhaps the Scy- 
thians, or Thracians, in a successful 
attack upon Osiris’s camp, carried her 
off ; and Osiris, to conceal his disgrace, 
pretended that she had disappeared by 
supernatural agency. But if the wor- 
ship of Minerva was of such recent 
origin, how could Cecrops have intro- 
duced it into Athens? Upon what 
authority he is related to have done so, 
I know not, and shall not stop to en- 
quire ; but Cicero (de Nat. D. i. 15. 
ili. 23, &c.) mentions five persons of 
the name of Minerva, one born from 
Jupiter’s + brains: another, a daugh- 
ter of the Nile, who was ee 
at Sais, in Egypt, the country of Ce- 
— Where then is the difficulty? 

n regard to Mars and Neptune ;—if 
the story is fabulous, how can we draw 
any conclusion from it? or how can 
we prove that the deities were known 
at Athens, in such a remote period, 
unless we know when this fable was 
invented? Again, we have no certain 
evidence of the existence of this Cra- 
naus. The common account is, that 
he was the second king of Athens; 
but Herodotus (viii. 44), speaking of 
the Athenians, says, that when the Pe- 
lasgi_ inhabited Greece, they were 
called Cranai: and afterwards Cecro- 
pide, from their king Cecrops. Aris- 
tophanes (Avib. 123), calls Athens 
wokw xeavawy ; and (Acharn. 75) rodss 
xgavac ; where the Scholiast says it 
was either so called because Attica was 
rough and barren (which is Larcher’s 
opinion), or from one Cranaus, one of 
the Autocthones: and Aéschylus (Eu- 
men. 1014), calls the Athenians rasdes 
Xpxvaov. 

Some, as Eustathius in Dion. Perieg. 
653, pretend that the Areopagus was 
so called from the Amazons as lead 
thither by Mars. So also the trage- 
dian Aischylus, Eumen. v. 688, &c. 
Others from Mars, as the first crimi- 
nal who was tried there, as Pausanias, 


+ Probably the one mentioned by a 
dotus as worshipped in Libya, lib, cap. 180. 
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Aristides, and Suidas; or because all 
wilful murders came under the cogni- 
zance of the court. Plutarch and Ci- 
cero say that it was established by So- 
lon, which Aristotle positively denies : 
(see Potter, Arch. Grae. i. cap. 19); 
others make it as ancient as Cecrops, 
or Cranaus. 

I leave it then to be decided by the 
judgment of your readers, whether any 
stress can be laid upon an argument, 
built upon such a foundation. Even 
admitting the fact, who can pretend 
that there was only one Mars, or one 
Neptune? A. Z. 


Mr. Urnsay, Sept. 5. 
any Correspondent, signed ‘A.Z.’ 
in his remarks on Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Chronology, (inserted in your last 
Supplement) having, as he considers, 
established the argument of the aver- 
age duration of any number of reigns, 
proceeds, as it should seem, in the way 
of illustration, with a statement of the 
reigns of the Median Kings, whose 
epochs he has given, in which, how- 
ever, he does not appear to be so feli- 
citous, or to have preserved the requi- 
site degree of accuracy, that the sub- 
ject demands. He first sets out with 
asserting, ‘‘in my last I ascribed 68 
years to the reign of Cyaxares, King 
of Media,” but in the list of the Me- 
dian Kings he has given, it is stated, 
that Phraortes, son of Dejoces, or 
more correctly Déoikés, was killed in 
an unsuccessful attempt against Ni- 
neveh, B.C. 639, and that Cyaxares, 
his son, succeeded him; but Cyaxares 
is asserted to have been put to death 
in 630 B.C.; consequently, but nine 
ears after he ascended the throne. 
herefore, how can there possibly, 
with such data, be assigned to him a 
a reign of 68 years? 

It appears, however, that by some 
means, ‘A. Z.” has manifestly made 
of one and the same reign, two dis- 
tinct reigns, thus making the same 
King ascend the throne at two dis- 
tinct epochs. In the first place, ac- 
cording to his theory, that “great 
anarchy and confusion having prevail- 
ed in the country of Media, during 
the government of the Scythians, the 
then reigning king goer or Ky- 
axeres) was put to death, and that his 
infant son (Astyages) succeeded him.” 
This theory of the then reigning king 
being put to death, and his being suc- 
ceeded by his infant son, gratuitously 
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advanced by him, manifestly contro- 
verts his assertion of the duration of 
the reign of Cyaxeres, which he es- 
timates at 68 years. dly, when 
he says that in 571 B.C. Ajaxares (the 
Astyages of Herodotus) ascended the 
throne, it appears manifest that this 
Ajaxares or Astyages, can be no other 
than the son of Cyaxares.. If the iden- 
tity be not admitted, who is this Ajax- 
ares or Astyages, whom he asserts to 
have ascended the throne in 571 B.C.? 
It may, however, be asked, from what 
source has * A. Z.” derived the state- 
ments he has given, and the epochs 
— by him to the Median Kings? 

y deducting 68 years from the as- 
serted time of “‘ Cyaxeres” ascending 
the throne, 639 B.C., the result is the 
year 571 B.C., at which time it is 
stated Ajaxares or the Astiages of He- 
rodotus ascended the throne, who was 
supplanted by Cyrus or Kyrus in 536 
B.C. Therefore ** A. Z.” would oblige 
by explaining whom this second As- 
tiages can possibly be, if not the son 
of Cyaxares; and if so, why he has 
assigned to the same King Astiages, 
two distinct epochas, viz. 630 B.C. 
and 571 B.C.? Or, how 68 years can 
be assigned to the duration of Cyax- 
ares’ reign, and, notwithstanding, he 
ascends the throne in 639 B.C. and is 
succeeded by his infant son Astiages 
in 630 B.C. It may, however, be re- 
marked, that considerable differences 
may be proved to exist in the epochas 
of the reigns of the Median Kings in 
the list given by “*A.Z.” and in the 
epochas of the reigns of the same kings 
deduced from Herodotus. If, therefore, 
**A.Z.” would point out the sources 
whence he derives his information, 
and the statements he has given, or 
elucidate the above apparent anoma- 
lies, he would greatly oblige, 

Yours, &c. QuzrRens, 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Sepi. 10. 

]* this very philosophical and libe- 

ral age, there are some moral defi- 
ciencies which afford evident proofs of 
a growing relaxation powerful enough 
to sap the foundation of national and 
individual happiness ;—amongst these 
allow me to remind some of your 
numerous readers of one which they 
are yet perhaps in time to recal,—that 
is Gratitude. It is greatly to be feared 
that this principle will soon be lost, 
from our habits and character, that the 
blessings we daily enjoy, and those 
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which are prepared for us, are taken 
as coming of course, without a suffi- 
cient sense of their being all the gifts 
of unsparing and providential bounty. 
Although we ask habitually for our 
daily bread, and in the excellent 
thanksgiving of our Church, we reca- 
pitulate the ae of our lives; yet 
there is a practised indifference and 
inattention becoming too general, 
when our daily food is set before us. 
I think much importance depends on 
this negligence, because if we are cold 
and careless when that which is to 
preserve our lives and administer to 
our chief comfort is set before us, we 
shall at length become so, when the 
highest blessings of our redemption are 
concerned. 

There is nothing can be more cal- 
culated to keep alive in our minds an 
habitual sense of gratitude and filial 
obligation, than a constant sense that 
all we receive is a blessing, for every 
one of them is as it were a leaf in the 
great work of Revelation, pointing the 
only road which leads to a felicitous 
eternity; and of so much importance 
is it to eer best interests, that the 
surest way ‘o obtain it is by the culti- 
vation of grateful habits,—and grati- 
tude, like cheerfulness, is a continual 
feast. The wise King's advice to train 
up a child, points our attention to the 
minutest requisite in his instruction 
that has a tendency to render him cor- 
rect and upright, and which is calcu- 
lated at the same time to guide the in- 
structor himself in his own concurrent 


duty. 

These reflections are applicable to 
the modern practice in too many fa- 
milies, and especially where they en- 
tertain their friends at dinner, of omit- 
ting the little ordinance of Grace. 
When the party meet in the saloon or 
dining room, they are in general all 
talking and taking their seats, and be- 
ginning their meal, without allowing 
a moment’s pause for expressing their 
thanks; or Pit is expressed at all, the 
master of the house says a few inarti- 
culated words, as little heard as under- 
stood or cared for. Thus they eat like 
creatures who never reflect that their 
food which supports them is a gift of 
favour, for none of them can be cer- 
tain whether they shall be allowed 
life to finish that very meal. This 
practised neglect of duty to the Giver 
of this essential blessing, —_ a con- 
comitant neglect of it in other affairs, 
and the young people from school are 
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ready to suppose that this rule was 
merely a formal regulation of their 
teachers, from whose controul they are 
now happily released, and thus th 
learn to cast off all idea of thankful- 
ness, when they see it rejected by ail 
their older relations, except when it 
happens that a Bishop or Cle: n 
is present, and then they remark, that 
he is desired to say Grace, not so much 
in any moral view, but as a compli- 
ment of respect to his profession ! 

Let it not be to our shame any 
longer that we must take example in 
this respect from the Jews, and from 
the Evangelists, and from many of the 
other sects amongst us, who are care- 
ful to practise and to teach this grate- 
fal acknowledgment of blessing. Shall 
we allow some heedless men to come 
in amongst us and set a fashion capable 
of driving out our most moral duty? 
But if I had not heard it ridiculed as 
superstitious, as an outward show of 
very little grace within, and as an evi- 
dence of hypocrisy, it had not perhaps 
been necessary to enquire into its an- 
tiquity and command. 

In the thanksgivings of the ancient 
Israelites, they a their heads and 
worshipped (2 Chron. 29. 31, and 33. 
16), in conformity with the practice of 
their ancestors, and in obedience to 
the Levitical law: and David was no 
doubt authorized to declare that those 
who forget God will find none to deli- 
ver them, but that whosoever offereth 
to God thanks and praise, he ho- 
noureth him, and to him that ordereth 
his conversation right, will be shown 
the salvation of God. (Ps. 50. 23.) 
These instances are sufficient to induce 
any willing reader to consult his Con- 
cordance at the words Offering, Thanks- 
giving, &c. for numerous proofs of the 
obligation in question. 

But that this practice was habitual 
among the Jews, we may in aid of tie 
Scriptures take a case from Josephus, 
who wrote in the first century, who, in 
relating the memorable application of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Jewish 
priesthood for six elders out of each of 
the twelve tribes, to bring with them 
to Alexandria the Pentateuch, and to 
translate it into Greek for his library, 
he having acquainted himself of their 
habits and manners, was prepared upon 
their arrival to present such a repast as 
he knew they could not scruple to par- 
take of; and when they were seated 
at the tables, he called upon one of 
them to say Grace; and this was no 
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doubt adopted during the time of their 
stay there, while they were — 
in translating the five books of Moses 
into Greek, which from either their 
number or from the days which their 
work occupied, has been denominated 


the “ Septuagint.” Eleazar’s Grace 
on this occasion was, ‘ That all pros- 
perity might attend the King and those 
who were his subjects ;” upon which 
an acclamation was made by the whole 
company with iy and great noise.-Af- 
ter supper the King conversed with 
them, and proposed philosophical pro- 
blems, and was well satisfied with 
their answers. These ceremonies were 
observed during the first seven days of 
their residence; and at their departure 
after 72 days, he declared that he had 
gained great advantages by their com- 
ing, for he had learned how he ought 
to rule his subjects. (Jos. Antiq. b. 
12, ¢. 2.) 

Of the three principal sects of the 
Jews, the Pharisees, Saducees, and 
Essenes, Josephus likewise mentions 
their religious habits, and in describ- 
ing the meals of the latter, he says 
that a priest said Grace before meat, 
and that it was unlawful for any one 
to taste of the food before Grace was 
said ; and that the. same priest, when 
he had dined, said Grace after meat: 
“‘and when they begin, and when 
they end, they praise God as he that 
bestows that food upon them.” (War, 
b. 2, c. 8. b. 5.) 

Under the Christian era in which 
we live, Tertullian (Apologet. ch. 39) 
describes similar observances, in obe- 
dience to our Saviour’s example; of 
which example the following notices 
may be sufficient. In the miracle of 
feeding the multitude, our Lord look- 
ing up to Heaven, blessed and brake 
and gave the loaves. Mat. 14, 19; Lu. 
9, 16. Mark says, c. 8, 6, he took the 
seven loaves, and gave thanks, and 
brake and gave, &c. And John says, 
6, 11, 23, And when he had given 
thanks, he distributed, &c. And St. 
John shows the importance of attach- 
ing the act of Thanks to that of giv- 
ing the food ; for he mentions it again, 
in recording the arrival of people in 
boats from Tiberias on the following 
day, to seek after our Lord, “nigh 
unto the place where they did eat 
bread, after that the Lord had given 
thanks,” v. 23. St. Paul adopted the 
same thankful practice in his voyage, 
having advised the ship’s company to 


take, some refreshment after their la- 


bour-and long fasting, he took bread 
and gave thanks to Bod in the pre- 
sence of them all, 276 persons; and 
when he had broken it, he began to 
eat, &c. (Acts 27, 35, 37.) 

Therefore a man who lives in gen- 
teel life at this day, has no reason to 
be ashamed of habitual gratitude, 
which he may cherish in his inmost 
heart without hypocrisy ; it is the man- 
ner in which every religious act is done 
that constitutes its sincerity, and it is 
seldom or ever that ridicule is cast upon 
that manner, or those expressions which 
arise from sincerity; and if he be a 
thankful partaker, 4 will scarcely be 
evil spoken of for that for which he 
gives thanks. (1 Cor. 10, 30.) 

Dr. South defines Gratitude “ as 
properly a virtue disposing the mind to 
an inward sense and an outward ac- 
knowledgment of a benefit received, 
together with a readiness to return the 
same, or the like.” Now to God the 

iver of every blessing, the best and 
indeed the only return is thankful ac- 
knowledgment ;— will any man of 
sense and decency allow himself to be 
deficient in thanks to Him who gives 
him all things; or in giving example 
to his family, that may lead them to 
imagine that these are unnecessary ; 
or that the instances above mentioned 


have been recorded in vain? A.H. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursay, Aug. 7. 


PAs lately been admitted into 
Holy Orders, and wishing to per- 
form my public duty with accuracy, I 
have naturally had recourse to Diction- 
aries and Keys for the just pronuncia- 
tion of the proper names in the Old and 
New Testament. On consulting two 
books of this description, viz. ‘* Oliver's 
Scripture Lexicon” (3d Edition, 1792), 
and “ Walker’s Key” (4th Edit. 1812), 
which have been recommended to me 
for that purpose, find much discrepancy 
in the quantities there laid down. 

Among other discrepancies in quan- 
tity, the following are adduced : 


Oliver. Walker, 
Japhiah. Japhiah. 
Jeshimon. Jeshimon. 
Jeshiirun. Jeshiirun. 
Jeziah. Jeziah. 
Azaliah. Azaliah. 
Sharézer. Sharézer. 
Shebiel. Shebiiel. 
Shibboleth. Shebbileth. 
Sildam. Siléam. 

Yours, &c, Diaconus 
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Mr. Ursa, Sept. 4. 
c= NECTED with the subject of 


my communication respecting 
“ Religious Inquiry,” inserted in Part i. 
p- 512, I transmit you the following 
extract from a Letter lately written by 
the King of Prussia to the Duchess of 
Anhalt, by way of remonstrance on 
the occasion of her having embraced 
the Catholic faith : 


**T cannot describe to you the very as- 
tounding and painful impression that your 
letter, confirming the previously circulated 
report (which I regarded as a fable), of you 
and the Duke having become converts to 
the Catholic Religion, has made and inde- 
libly fixed upon me. Speaking according to 
the sincere feeling and conviction of my 
heart, | must plainly tell you, that in my 
judgment a more wo bre and sinful re- 
solution could not have been adopted. Had 
you confided to me, when I was in Paris, the 
slightest hint of your intention, I should in 
the most earnest and solemn manner have 
conjured you by every thing you hold most 
sacred, to abandon this desiga. You have, 
however, accomplished your purpose,—you 
have rashly bounded over the immense 
chasm which separates the two religions,— 
you have renounced the faith of your rela- 
tions, the faith in which you were born, 
nursed, and educated.—May God be merci- 
ful to you!” 


Here we find a renewed confirma- 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s sentiments al- 
luded to in my letter; only that his 
Majesty of Prussia goes still farther, by 
considering the conversion of the Duke 
and Duchess of Anhalt to the Catholic 
religion as “‘ sinful,” and imploring the 
mercy of the Supreme Being in their 
behalf. Let us, however, place this 
matter in a different point of view, by 
supposing that the Duke and Duchess 
are converted from the Romish to the 
Protestant faith. How then stands the 
argument in the King of Prussia’s re- 
monstrance? Does he mean to affirm, 
that in such a case the CaTHOLIC is to 
be reprimanded for “‘ having renounced 
the Rith of his relatives, the faith in 
which he was born, nursed, and edu- 
cated ;” or is it only to be deemed 
“sinful,” when a Protestant becomes 
a Romanist, ot in any other manner 
**renounces the faith in which he was 
born and educated ?” 

Most assuredly the obligation of con- 
tinuing: in the ith of our forefathers, 
or the latitude of deviating therefrom, 
cannot be of a partial nature: the 

Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1826. 
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principle either way, if admitted at all, 
must be admitted universally. 


Yours, &c. EXonleEnsis. 
Mr. Ursay, Sept. 
OUR interesting Correspondent 


Z. *‘on the Distress amongst 
Agricultural Labourers,” in Part i. 
p- 600, omitted to name the origin of 
the evil he complains of, namely » In- 
closures; since this curse (for 1 can- 
not call it by a milder name) has be- 
come general, the cottagers are de- 
prived of the commons; as nearly all 
the grass land is converted into arable, 
or, in other words, “‘ two farms (like 
Aaron’s rod) have swallowed up the 
remaining seven.”” The small cottager 
thirty years back, to my own personal 
knowledge, was too independent to 
think of applying to the parish for re- 
lief; the idea in itself was degrading, 
except through old age or any other 
infirmity, as the overseers’ books can 
attest. There were few labourers at 
that day who had not a pig in his stye, 
and many were possessed of a cow, 
with geese and other poultry. ‘Those 
who had not a fcommon-tight,” were 
allowed to feed their little stock on the 
baulks and on the sides of the high- 
ways. The little farmer then (a sort 
of middle man) with his 100 or 150 
acres of land, brought up his sons and 
daughters to industry; but the In- 
closure! was a signal of ruin to all, 
with a melancholy train of collateral 
consequences,—the poor labourer be- 
came poorer still, his little stock gra- 
dually disappeared through the want 
of the means to keep it, and now for 
the want of the means by industry to 
support himself and family, is obliged 
to seek for parish relief; with his spi- 
rits broken, he becomes alike careless 
of himself and his family. The little 
farmer is now no more,—even the 
term is fast becoming obsolete ; and 
the sons and daughters of the once 
little farmers are now paupers and de- 
pendants on the 500, and in some in- 
stances 1000 acre gentlemen farmers ! 
who have no more practical knowledge 
of farming in their heads than the Pope 
of Kome: their daughters are not sup: 
posed to know any thing of the poul- 
try-yard nor the dairy, but study to 
ape the manners and dress of the Es- 
quite’s or Vicar’s daughters ; and their 
sons have enough to do to attend to 
their hunters, dogs, and guns, without 
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even thinking of seed-time, hay-time, 
or harvest. Hence the. dearness of 
provisions, and ‘‘ the distress amongst 
agricultural labourers.” This is a sub- 
ject that ought to be considered by 
even our rulers; there may be some 
differences in terms, but the infatuated 
and eruel atmbition which would re- 
duce the independent tiller of the soil 
to a state of servitude, would . with 
equal apathy overwhelm thrones, and 
lay crowns and sceptres in the dust. 


Ere the Inclosure came with cruel hand, 
And dispossess’d the cotter of his land, 
Or foreign nick-knacks spoil’d the manly 


taste, 
And honest English manners were disgrac’d 
By pride. No Dandy-farmer then 
Debas’d the sturdy race of Englishmen! 


T.N. 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. g. 
OUR Correspondent Z. (Part i. 
p. 600) has addressed a series of 
questions to considerate landlords, but 
without giving them permission to 
consider, he has kindly anticipated 
their answers, by laying before them 
his own conclusions. I must beg leave 
to differ widely from him, since I think 
both his premises and his conclusions 
alike erroneous. 

The superior advantage to the pub- 
lick of large or small farms, has been 
often controverted, and has never, 
perhaps, been satisfactorily elucidated. 

t has, however, been my lot to live 
remote ‘ from the busy hum of men,” 
surrounded by the cultivaters of the 
soil, and the observation of years has 
led me to the conclusion, that mode- 
rately-sized large farms are altogether 
most advantageous to the public inte- 
rests. I will admit that evils*may arise, 
were the country generally overspread 
with very large farms, but these are 
comparatively few in number, and as 
many controlling causes (unnecessary 
now to particularize) must ever limit 
their increase to any extent, there is 
no probability of their future existence 
as an evil, 

I think that in an inclosed arable 
country, farms from the size of two to 
five hundred acres are best alapted to 
superior cultivation. To the farms of 
this part of the kingdom (South Wilts) 
there is usually annexed a considerable 
portion of the eee. lains, 
which is appropriated to the feeding of 
sheep; we gay therefore in this case 


Superior Advantages of Large Farms. 


[Sept. 


extend the limit to even eight hundred 
or a thousand acres. 

The profits of a large farm to a te- 
nant being greater, he will cultivate it 
in a more spirited manner; he will 
keep a superior stock, and be thus 
enabled the better to manure his lands, 
which will be more thoroughly tilled, 
and weeded, and from his gor ca- 
pital, he will be empowered to effect 
many improvements, unattempted, and 
even unthought of, by the small 
farmer, and from this union of cir- 
cumstances he will give employ to a 
greater number of labourers than wilt 
be called for by the same quantity of 
land divided into the small farms con- 
templated by Z, 

As to the influence exerted on the 
market by the cultivators of large farms, 
it never existed but in idea. No class 
of men have it less in their power to 
combine, and without combination 
there can be no influence; they seve- 
rally pursue, as they suppose, their 
distinct interests; if otherwise, I would 
ask Z, where was their influenee dur- 
ing the late great agricultural distress, 
which so severely weighed down the 
landed interests, and in its conse- 
quences affected every department of 
trade? The work on a large farm 
must ever move on in its accustomed 
course ; its ricks must in their turn be 
thrashed out, and their produce carried 
to the market; indeed it is contrary to 
the interest of the farmer to “‘ store” 
up his capital in a dead stock exposed 
to the depredations of vermin and in- 
sects, and losing daily both in qualit 
and weight. It happens indeed we 
for the community, that on occasions 
of dearth the superior capital of the 
large farmer enables him to ward off 
famine ; he then gradually brings his 
stock into the market, after the crops 
of the small tenant, with ruin staring 
him in the face, are all sold and con- 
sumed. With what dire distress would 
the country have been some years since 
overwhelmed, had its dependence then 
rested on the small farmer, so strongly 
advocated by your Correspondent. 

On an attentive comparison of the 
crops of large and small farms, I have 
ever yielded the palm to those of the 
former ; it requires not the decision of 
a sage to pronounce that land well 
manured, well tilled, and well weeded, 
will yield the superior produce, whilst 
a scanty crop, infested with weeds, is 
too generally to be seen in the fields of 
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the small occupier: thus then is so- 
ciety profited, and not ‘‘ himselfalone,” 
by the excelling cultivation of the 
larger farmer. 

Vhilst a far greater quantity of grain 
is thus produced, and | may add, a far 
greater number of fine cattle of all de- 
scriptions are thus sent forth to the 
market, we may be less solicitous as 
to the question of poultry; this is a far 
minor consideration. Beef, mutton, 
veal, and bacon, form, next to grain, 
the great supports of human life, and 
the price of different articles of poul- 
ty will at any time scarcely ever, if at 
all, affect the price of meat and grain. 
They are not the food of the com- 
monalty, and are rarely used to satiate 
the appetite ; they seldom appear but 
as the appendage of the feast. Even 
in this respect, however, I doubt the 
inferiority of the large farm ; the pro- 
fits of this portion of live stock are 
usually given to some female in the 
family, whose interest urges her to a 
full supply for the market. 

In a moral point of view, I have 
ever found that the cultivators of large 
estates, as a class of men, are generally 
far superior to the inferior tenautry ; 
they are better educated, have greater 
means to exercise occasional acts of 
humanity, and from a higher sense of 
feeling, they in general set a far better 
example to the labourer. 

Thus, Mr. Urban, it appears to me 
in all respects, that far greater general 
advantages arise to the country, from 
the prevalence of moderately sized 
large farms. 

Other subjects are collaterally con- 
nected with the Letter of Z.; but as I 
have given a reply, although not cate- 

orically so, to all his questions, I re- 
frain at present from trespassing farther 
in your valuable pages. 

Yours, &c. A. Z. 

—e— 


Mr. Urnan, Shrewsbury, Aug. 12. 


N addition to the account of Admi- 

ral Benbow in your vol. Lxxxix. 
ii. p. 9, I send you the inscription on 
his tomb in Kingston Church, Ja- 
maica, communicated by Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Owen, K.C. B. 


“Here lyeth interred the body of Joun 
NBOw, esq. Admiral of the White, a true 

mm of English courage, who lost his 

ife in defence of his Queene and Country, 
November y* 4th, 1702, in the 5¢d year of 
his age, by a wound in his legg, received in 
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an engagement with Mons. Du Casse, being 
much lamented.” 

Sable, two strong bows indorsed in pale 
Or, garnished Gules, between two bundles 
of arrows in fesse, three in each, Or, barbed 
es ae tied up Gules. 

an close Or, face proper, her 
head wowhal, with a chaplet of flowers 
Gules. 

I anticipate a hope that there will 
soon be a memorial erected to Admi- 
ral Benbow in St. Mary's Church, in 
this town (the parish in which he was 
born,) as I am informed there is a sub- 
scription in progress for that purpose. 

Yours, &c. A SALOPIAN. 


Mr. Ursay, Lichfield Close, 


Aug. 10. 
I NEED not relate to yee the His- 
tory of James Elphinston, the 
learned Schoolmaster, whose forty 
years correspondence . with various 
eminent persons, Dr. Johnson among 
the rest, was published in six volumes 
12mo, in 1791. He formed a new 
system of spelling, in hopes of making 
it agree with the sound, which cer- 
tainly it does not at present. But the 
form of his orthography, or pseudo- 
aphy, was so disgusting and unin- 
telligible, that it gained no favour, 
though recommended by the author 
in various elaborate volumes, and his 
correspondence remains as unknown 
to the world in general, as if printed 
in a barbarous language. It is all 
printed according to his system, and is 
really unintelligible, without some 
study. But the six volumes contain 
many things of value. Four only, in 
fact, are correspondence, the fifth and 
sixth consist of poetry, English and 
Latin, by Mr. Elphinston and his 
friends. It isa relief when we come 
to the Latin, for that is printed as 
usual ; but the English is a perpetual 
puzzle. It is Greek to the generality. 
The sixth volume opens with a poem 
in four books; the subject is educa- 
tion, which the author had studied 
theoretically and practically; and I 
think you will acknowledge, from the 
specimen I subjoin (translated into 
current English), that it is neither ill- 
conceived nor ill versified. 
Epvucation. Boox I. 
Of all the arts that honour human-kind, 
The first must be the culture of the mind; 


And of the subjects that our care employ, 
The most momentous is the rising boy. 
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How then to form the infant head and 
heart, 

To mould the outward with the inward part ; 

Totrace young genius from its latent springs, 

To explore what each denies, and what it 


brings ; 
T’ improve the powers, as Nature bids them 
play, [sway 5 


To make the passions own bland reason’s 
To rear the child to youth, the youth to 
man, [plan, 
Be my advent’rous theme*. Behold the 
On which I form’d the great of ev'ry age, 
Inspir’d the hero, and illum’d the sage ; 
On which a Samuel or a Cyrus rose : 
Whence ev’ry art, and ev'ry science flows ; 
Paths which the sons of wisdom still have 
trod. God! 
Hail, paths thrice honour’d by the Son of 
Great Sire of all! send thy blest daughter 
down, 
My mighty parent, and my sole renown, 
Wisdom ; my system and my song to guide, 
And o’er Peedia’s ev’ry son preside. 
The natal day begins Tuition’s plan : 
For the first miniature commences man. 
As from the cradle joy and sorrow flow, 
Much to the tut’ress must the tutor owe : 
Nay much, ye maids, it boots how first ye 
bind ; [mind. 
And much, ye nurses, how ye mould the 
Health the first care commands ; avoid excess 
Of heat or cold, of aliment or dress. 
But, O ye parents, save your charming boy, 
For yours it is to save or to destroy. 
Ye tender dames will ne'er deny the food, 
That ev’ry dam dispenses to her brood. 
Shall instinct teach the parents’ part to play, 
And Reason God and Nature disobey ? 
Has Nature pour’d her own nectareous tide, 
But to sustain your pleasure or your pride? 
Or can she substitute a foreign flood, 
To mingle noblest with ignoblest blood ? 
To form a changeling, or in part or whole, 
A tainted body, and a sordid soul ? 
Health, trust me fair, attend on duty’s call, 
*Tis Nature’s rebel that is languor’s thrall. 
But come, ye blest, ye real mothers, say, 
When on the milky mount the suckling lay, 
When your fond arms enclos’d the smiling 
boy, 
Did e’er nh bosoms beat with such a joy ? 
Did ever Beauty's self appear so bright, 
Or Modesty afford so fine a sight ? 
Did e’er the Virgin blush in higher charms, 
Than with her Son and Saviour in her arms ? 
Thus much fora specimen. More 
another time, if you wish it, from 
Yours, &c. R. N. 


Leigh, near Bolton, 
Mr. Urspan, 8 Sept. 13. 

OUR Correspondent Ciionas, in 

Part i. p. 410, ‘‘ begs to suggest 

how highly desirable it is, that a small 


“* Pedia, or Education, is the speaker. 
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8vo volume should be given to the 
publick, containing the blazon of the 
arms (without plates) of the nobility, 
knights, and gentry, of England, down 
to the end of the 14th century.” 

In Part ii. of the same volume, p. 59, 
is announced as preparing for publica- 
tion, ** A History of the Battle of Agin- 
court, with a Copy of the Roll in 1416, 
of the Names [and, | trust, blazon of 
the arms] of the Nobility, Knights, 
Esquires, and others, who were pre- 
sent on that occasion,” by Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, esq. F.S.A.* 

This seems to be only a part per« 
formance of Cironas’ wish. I feel 
convineed that a very acceptable pre- 
sent would be made to historical, he- 
raldic, and genealogical readers, by a 
ore including all the ‘‘ancient 

olls of Armes made at everie service, 
or so manie of them as yet remaine t ;” 
particularly if accompanied with bio- 
graphical memoirs, notices, and refer- 
ences, 

Cxionas mentions that two of the 
earliest and most valuable MSS. on 
the subject are in the Cottonian col- 
lection, namely, Caligula, A. XVII. 
and A. XVIII. the former containing 
the blazon of the arms of all the Ba- 
rous and Knights of England (circiter 
annum 1316), the other a copy of the 
Siege of Karlaverock, anno 1301. 

These, with the returns of Knights’ 
Fees held in the reign of Henry the 
Second, contained in the Liber Ni- 
ger Scaccarii,—the MS. in the Bod- 
eian Library, published by Mr. E. 
Rowe Mores in 1748, entitled ** No- 
mina et Insignia gentilitia Nobilium 
Equitumque sub Edvardo Primo rege 
Militantium ;” — the List¢ of the 
Knights serving in the Royal camp of 
Henry the Third, an. 1220, entitled, 





# In your note to Clionas’s letter, you 
mentioned an intended new edition of the 
Roll of Karlaverock, by this gentleman; 
will it soon appear ?—Our Correspondent is 
informed that it is in the press. Err. 

t+ Camden’s Remaines by Philipot. SH. 
223. 

t Clionas seems to doubt the authen- 
ticity of this List; but the Rev. J. Dallaway, 
in his *¢ Inquiries into the Origin of He- 
raldry in England,” p. 40, considers it un- 
doubtedly authentic, and says, it was cer- 
tainly compiled by the heralds, and is one of 
the most ancient extant. Perhaps Clionas 
only doubts the accuracy of the copy from 
whence the List in vol. 1. of the Antiquarian 
Repertory is taken. 
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“«Les Nomes de Chevaliers en le 
Champe Henry III.”’—The blazon 
of the Arms of the Nobility, attached 
to the celebrated Letter from the Eng- 
lish Barons to Pope Boniface VIII. 
anno 1301 ;—the Roll in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford, No. 33, 8495 
of the names and arms of the 260 
nobles, bannerets, and knights, in the 
reign of Edward II. ;—a Catalogue of 

rinces and nobles in the expedition 
into France, ¢1 Edward III. by Brooke, 
Somerset Herald, preserved amongst 
Dr. Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford ;—** The Catalogue 
of such noble men, lordes, and gen- 
tlemen of name, as came into this 
Jande with VVilliam Conquerour,” in 
3d vol. of Holinshed (ed. 1577), p. 293; 
—and “ The Rolle of Battaile Abbey,” 





Rolls of Arms.—E. Riding of Yorkshire. 
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id. pp. 294 et seq. with the remarks 
thereon in Fuller’s Church History, 
cent. XI. p. 159;—the above-mention- 
ed Roll ob iteh caany others copied 
by Dodsworth, and now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library ;—and every other 
known authentic Roll of knights and 
nobles engaged in service er tourna- 
ment, down to the period before men- 
tioned. All of these might be included 
I conceive in one handsome 8vo vo- 
lume; and if from the hands of the 
gentleman before named, with me- 
moirs, would ensure to its readers every 
gratification which the possession of 
copies of such valuable records, given 
with his known accuracy and indefati- — 
gable attention and research, can pos- 
sibly afford. 1t is a book to be wished. 

Yours, &c. T. R. Weeron. 


a 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
East Fiding. 

(Continued from p. 136.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


AUGHTON was the residence of Robert Aske, who headed the insurrection 
called the “‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,” temp. Hen. VIII. 
Beswick was formerly the residence of the celebrated fox-hunter, William 


Draper, esq. 


At Bevertey Priory the remains of St. John, Archbishop of York, were dis- 
covered.—The barharous custom of baiting a bull on the day the Mayor is 
sworn into office, still takes place in October.—In the Grammar-school were 
educated Bishops Fisher, Alcock, and Green, one of the authors of the 
«« Athenian Letters.”—Here was painted, as early as 1509, the picture of a 


man on horseback, by Hugh Goes. 


Of Bripiineton Priory, Robert the scribe, and Sir George Ripley the alchemist 


were Canons ; the former died in 1180; the latter in 1492. 


But a small 


part of the walls of this priory are visible-—In the Church-yard is a tablet to 
the memory of Thomas Newman, who died in 1542, aged 153.—The Quay, 
the safest anchoring place on the coast, is capable of containing upwards of 


100 ships. 


At Cave Castle is a valuable collection of pictures, including a portrait of 
Washington the héro of America, whose great-grandfather lived here previous 


to his emigration in 1657. 


Escricx gave the title of Baron to Sir Thomas Knivet, who detected Guy 


Fawkes and the powder-plot. 


At Everrnenam Park is an excellent portrait of Charles 1. on horseback, by 
Vandyke, full size, and valued by connoisseurs at a thousand guineas. 

In Framsorovu Church was buried Sir Marmaduke Constable, who com- 
manded the left wing of the English army at the battle of Flodden. 

GoopmanuamM Church is supposed to stand on the site of the antient pagan 


temple one by Coifi. 
In HarpHaM { 
scriptions commemorative 0 


downward. 


hapel the family of St. Quintin have a vault; and in it are in- 
i the chiefs of this house from the Conquest 


The Hall cf Hestrneton resembles that of a college; the roof is particularly 


admired for its elaborate workmanship. Round the hall on wainscot pannels 
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are ranged upward of sixty different shields, with the family arms and inter- 
gs. omy with several royal and family portraits by Vandyke, Kneller, 
Lely, &c. 

At atice-db-Seciiiid Mood: Sir Marmaduke Langdale, one of the bravest 
generals under Charles [. had an estate; and he was the first Englishman 
created a peer after the Restoration: his title was Baron Langdale of Holme. 

At Howpen the Bishops of Durham had a palace. Here died Bishops Pudsey 
in 1195, Walter de Kirkam in 1560, and Walter de Skirlaw in 1405.~—The 
Church exhibits many beautiful specimens of the pointed style ‘of the four- 
teenth century.—This was the bisth-place of Roger * Hoveden, whose His- 
tory was considered so correct that in 1291 Edward I. caused diligent search 
to be made for it throughout all the libraries in England, in order to adjust 
the dispute about the homage due from the Crown of Scotland. 

At Hutt the first structures of brick, after its revival temp. Ric. IL. are to be 
found.—In the Trinity-house are numerous sea views, curiosities, and por- 
traits; among others, one of Marvel the Senator. Here was born that true 
patriot, Wint1am Wiserrorce, Esq. who first brought before parliament 
the subject of the Slave-trade.—Mr. Wallis’ Museum contains a dagger which 
belonged to the great Tamerlane, a sword of Edward the Black Prince, an- 
other of Henry VIII., a large collection of antique spurs, and a curious 
assortment of medals, minerals, shells, &c. 

The Vicarage-house at HunMANBY is occupied by Archdeacon Wrangham, 
who has much improved it by buildings, &c. 

The beautiful gateway of KirxHam Priory still remains, as does a fine Anglo- 
Norman doorway, and some part of the cloisters. 

At Littre Drirrievp the Northumbrian Kings had a palace ; here died King 
Alfred, Jan. 19, 705, and was buried in the Church. 

The site of Nortu Ferrisy priory is said to have been in the possession of 
one hundred different persons in the space of 130 years. 

OwrTuorn Spire was washed down by the tide in Feb. 1816. 

The Spire of Patrinetow Church, about 190 feet high, was repaired not many 

ears ago at a trifling expense by a very ingenious workman, who erected a 
scaffolding half way up by means of a chain on hooks. 

The once important town of Ravenspurne was swallowed up by the sea in 
the sixteenth century. It is rather a singular circumstance that both Henry 
IV. and Edward IV. should have landed at this port, when they came to 
claim the Crown of England. 

At RupstTon is an immense pyramidal stone obelisk 29 feet high, and more 
than twelve feet below the ground. It stands near 40 miles from any quarry 
where the rag or millstone grit is found. 

The library at SLEpMeERE is called by Dr. Dibdin “ one of the finest rooms in 
the kingdom.” Here reposed all the editiones principes collected by the late 
Sir Mark M. Sykes, bart. and among them the first Livy upon vellum. 
They have been all dispersed by auction, 

At Swine are some elegant fesialchral figures of the family of Hilton —Here, 
permit me to observe that the Rev. Thomas Greenwood has completely set 
aside the derivation of the name Swine, as given by Mr. Thompson from the 
Saxon Swin; and I cordially agree with him and the Rev. R, Mine, that its 
appellation owes its origin to the great Danish invader of our coasts. I do 
not agree with Mr. Greenwocd in all his arguments, thinking it extremely 
probable that the Saxons would assign certain names to places in their adopted 
country, because others bore them in that from which they had emigrated ; 

_and I need only refer to the Colonies of other nations for instances. (See 
vol. xcv. ii. p. 491 e¢ seq.) 

At Wotp Newron fell in 1795 an extraordinary meteoric stone, thirty-six 
inches in circumference in the largest part, and weighing 56 pounds. Major 
Topham, on whose estate it fell, erected a column in 1799 to commemorate 
the spot. This stone, with the exception of a small part in the possession of 
Archdeacon Wrangham, is in Mr. Sowerby’s extensive, valuable, and highly 
interesting museum of British curiosities, Lambeth, Surrey. It now weighs 
about fifty pounds. Ss. T. 





* P. 136, for John read Roger Hoveden. 
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Idea of a Royal Residence, developed 
in a Letter supposed io be written 
from the Count de Chartres to the 
Count de Chatrol. 


May 20th, 1836. 


BOVE all these surprising at- 
tractions is the splendid Palace 
built by the present King George the 
Fourth, which grand tribute of a Na- 
tion’s gratitude to this patron of the 
Arts, the peaceful glories of whose 
reign it will for ever commemorate, 
was you know the principal object in 
my visit to England; you will, there- 
fore, not be surprised that ] make it 
the subject of my daily study, and I 
may add, my nightly admiration ; for 
the effect of its numerous lofty spires 
and turrets, when relieved by the even- 
ing sky, is really surprising,—an idea of 
which is not unaptly given in these 
lines : 


«¢ The moon on the East oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone 

By foliaged tracery combin’d ; 
Thou would’st have thought some Fairy’s 

hand 

*Twixt poplars straight, the ozier ward 

In many a freakish knot had twin'd ; 
Then fram’d a spell when the work was done, 
And chang’d the willow wreaths to stone.” 


You remember upon our first see- 
ing England in 1820 our astonishment 
at the King of the most wealthy na- 
tion in the world dwelling in a small 
palace, with apparently no more state 
than one of his nobles, no galleries of 
antiquities, sculpture, or painting, no 
extensive library of books, or collec- 
tion of works of art, nothing, in short, 
that announced the residence of the 
chief of a mighty Nation. Living in 
privacy, his gardens secluded from pub- 
ic view, being small and unornament- 
ed, his house surrounded by those of 
merchants, from which it was only 
distinguished by a centinel or two on 
guard. The Chapel Royal, a mere 
room, where the world had no oppor- 
tanity of secing the devotion of their 
head ; and had not his noble donations 
to the numerous charitable institutions 
reminded the people that they had a 
Sovereign, he would else have been al- 
most forgotten. 

This disgraceful lituleness of the Me- 
tropolitan Palaces, and the necessity 
for a palais des beaux arts in London, 
whose treasures should be open to the 
public in general, had long been a sub- 
ject of conversation among enlightened 
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men ; to the want. of such a depét of 
gems of art may be attributed the cause 
of England’s having produced so few 
artists of celebrity. f am aware that 
other causes have been assigned, but 
none I think so prominent as this; for 
if ** Nature does not give knowledge 
to men,” and it would. be unfair to 
suppose she had been more sparing in 
dispensing genius to this people than 
to us, we consider their neglect of the 
fine Arts solely to the want of seeing 
what is constantly offered to the eyes 
of all classes in France and Italy. 
Yes, no doubt numbers of English- 
men might have added lustre to their 
Country, had the sacred spark of ge- 
nius been kindled in early life by the 
contemplation of the works of a Cal- 
licrates, a Phidias, or a Titian; who, 
deprived of the advantages possessed 
by other nations, have been Jost to the 
world, and their talents hid in. the 
shop or the counting-house. While, 
on the other hand, a boy designed not 
by Nature, but by his friends, to swady 
architecture, painting, or. sculpture, 
will by his painful attempts, even af- 
ter obtaining a knowledge of these 
subjects, coe to debase instead of il- 
luminating the taste of his age, and 
announce to the world his total inca- 
pacity, be it by daubing a canvas, pro- 
ducing a statue sans grace, or disfiguri 

a city or a landscape by edifices, whic 
alike set at naught every rule of taste 
and of science. 

To remedy these evils, to give to the 
Sovereign a residence suitable to his 
dignity, the Arts a permanent asylum, 
encouragement to native talent, and to 
preserve the beauties of a neglected 
mode of building, were some of the 
reasons for commencing this grand 
national monument, to the gardens 
around which entrance is given on the 
one side by the Arch of Army Tri- 
umphs, and on the other the Arch of 
Naval Victories. The former, a large 
piece of Roman Architecture, is placed 
at the top of the fine street called Pic- 
cadilly; beneath the arches of this 
grand pile the magnificent palace, and 
its superb gardens, burst upon the eye 
in one grand extensive view. Never 
was situation more happily chosen,— 
placed upon the elevat spot, for- 
merly known as Hyde Park, insulated 
on all sides like the island of which it 
is the head, the unrivalled beauties of 
this place may be contemplated from 
every point, and from all presents fresh 
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subject of admiration and surprise. | 
may attempt a short description, but to 
be adequately conceived it must itself 
be seen, particularly when I teil you 
the style of Architecture adopted is that 
which we used to consider so very dis- 
proportioned and bizarre, but of which 
the tout ensemble of this building has 
now made me a warm admirer; nor do 
I think it possible that any other style 
could have been selected in which so 
much majesty and elegance are united ; 
more paras te as the English literati 
maintain that to their nation belongs 
the honour of inventing this manner 
of building, heretofore called Gothic, 
and contend that the term English 
Architecture is the most appropriate. 
This they divide into four orders, and 
so accurate are they in fixing the pe- 
riod at which each of those orders pre- 
vailed, that by following their rules it 
becoines easy, almost at first sight of a 
building, to ascertain in what age parts 
or the whole of it were erected, and 
for a modern Architect to blunder by 
jumbling any of these different styles 
together, would be as unpardonable an 
offence against taste, as if he were to 
raise arches upon Grecian columns. 
That they have some grounds for 
this claim 1 allow, nor do I think it 
likely any one will dispute it with 
them, as it is a style of architecture 
generally despised with us, and you 
know our popular traditions univer- 
sally ascribe the erection of our ancient 
superb Cathedrals to the English, 
which is indeed not far from the truth; 
for a coincidence has just struck me, 
that it is certain after this people were 
expelled from France by Charlies the 
Seventh, the science of building re- 
mained in the state in which they 
left it, till the grand alteration brought 
about by the taste of Francis the First ; 
that is to say, our people continued 
building in the same mode which pre- 
vailed when the English left us, and 
did not introduce the alteration from 
the decorated to the perpendicular 
style, which had for some time been 
obtaining in England, in proof of 
which we have not any edifice at all 
semblable to King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, St. George’s at Windsor, 
or Henry the Seventh’s at Westminster. 
It was a subject of much discussion 
whether the gardens should be laid 
out in the French or English manner, 
one party. contending for the greater 
magnificence of the former, while the 
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other supported the superior beauty of 
the latter. National prejudice also be- 
ing in favour of “le jardin Anglais,” has 


. prevailed, except one broad and per- 


fectly straight walk proceeding from the 
middle of each front of the palace, and 
a spacious terrace on the outer side of 
the fosse. A greater quantity of orna- 
ment has also been introduced, and 
more numerous parterres of flowers 
and odoriferous plants ; but the gene- 
ral plan is green turf, intersected with 
serpentine walks, relieved by groups 
of trees, and enlivened by numerous 
fountains of singular elegance, and in 
the present day, of unusual form; for 
instance, ‘the Fountain of the Angels.” 
This is an hexangular basin of 15 feet 
diameter, elevated upon steps to the 
height of six feet ; the sides of the ba- 
sin. are four feet high, ornamented with 
mouldings and a band of squares, con- 
taining quatrefoils and shields. From 
the middle of the basin arises a white 
marble short shaft of the-same form, 
moulded and pannelled to the height of 
ten feet; it then diminishes pyramid- 
ally a short height, and branches out 
into ribs supporting a beautiful taber- 
nacle of the same material. From the 
bosses of the ribs spring buttresses which 
divide it into six niches, covered with 
highly ornamented triangular canopied 
arches; in each niche stands upon a 
pedestal the figure of an angel, of the 
size of life, holding a trumpet, from 
which the water flows into the basin 
below. Above, amidst the finials of 
the buttresses and canopies of the 
arches, is placed a small open temple 
of twelve arches profusely sculptured, 
and finishing with a crown. In the 
midst of this little shrine the water is 
seen gushing up and descending to 
supply the trumpets. The total height 
of this beautiful fountain is 45 feet. 
As every thing appertaining to Gre- 
cian fables, which have usually furnish- 
ed out subjects for magnificent compo- 
sitions, was of course here inadmissi- 
ble, the artist was compelled to resort 
to other sources, which have fortu- 
nately yielded those admirable designs 
so decidedly distinguishing this place 
from all others, and forming its most 
pleasing features. Such is the ‘* Foun- 
tain of the Cross,” which, surrounded 
on all sides by tall trees, offers beneath 
its light arcade the most delicious and 
soothing retreat, were not its tranquil- 
lity disturbed by the numbers who are 
generally assembled around ; it is formed 
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of an open piazza of slender shafts 
supporting pointed arches, similar to 
the cloister of a monastery, and pro- 
vided with marble benches. This sur- 
rounds a square basin, 20 feet in dia- 
meter, into which is a descent of one 
or two steps ; in the midst is an octan- 
gular basin ornamented with sculp- 
ture, covered with a temple formed of 
clustered columns and canopied arches, 
crowned with a crocketed pinnacle, 
finishing with a cross; the water is 
seen gently bubbling up, and over- 
flowing the upper basin into the larger 
receptacle below. These two very 
much pleased me; there are, however, 
several others of varied designs and 
more noisy character. The fountain 
of Mermaids, surrounded by dolphins, 
who send forth spouts of water to a 
great height into the air; the fountain 
of the Lions in the grand court, a copy 
of a fountain in the monastery of Klos- 
ter, Newbury, &e. &c. The water of 
these fountains unites in one large 
pipe, and is conducted to a deep glen, 
one side of which is formed by an ar- 
tificial rock overhung with lofty trees ; 
a fine marble figure of Moses, attended 
by his brother, is seen striking the 
rock, and the water gushing from the 
miraculous aperture with impetuosity, 
which, after winding in a gentle rivu- 
let at the bottom of the little valley, 
steals away from the gardens. In pic- 
turesque effect this is perhaps superior 
to any; the expressive countenance 
and dignified attitude of the principal 
figure, with the delicate whiteness of 
both, so finely contrasts with the rug- 
gedness of the scene around, and gives 
to the whole an appearance almost su- 
pernatural. 

Besides these embellishments are 
two or three elegant little temples in- 
scribed with the names of British 
poets, heroes, and statesmen; several 
curious obelisks and monuinents of 
antiquity, which have been procured 
by the numerous travellers continually 
going and returning from among this 
restless people. The fine lake usually 
known as the Serpentine river, and 
on the Northern side the wilderness, 
wherein are the deer and several rare 
animals from America and the South 
Sea Isles, who, beneath the arches of 
some picturesque ruins, find a secure 
and well-sheltered asylum. A very 
broad handsome street, planted with 
trees, in the same manner as our 
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Boulevards, commences from the Arch 
of Naval Victories at Cumberland-gate, 
and extends to the Regent’s Park, thus 
uniting all the parks and the new Pa- 
lace gardens, and forming a most bril- 
liant belt to the Western part of this 
overgrown Metropolis. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urszan, Sept. 5. 

HE derivation of Mary-le-Lone*, 

as given in Supplement, p. 597, 
settles the controversy which has for 
a long time since been agitated rela- 
tive to the real name of that extensive 
parish, although some modern exa- 
miners have ascribed it to an epithet 
very appropriate to the Virgin Sere, 
and spelt it accordingly, ‘‘ la-bonne.” 
The old spelling ‘*le-bone” has as- 
suredly been very inaccurate, as not 
applicable to a female : but now your 
Correspondent gives it a derivation 
from lourne or brook, which was 
yartly the boundary of that parish. 

olborn also derives its name in a 

eriod equally ancient, from a small 
Gent which ran from the end of 
Gray’s Inn Lane at the Bars down 
the descent to the River Fleet at Hol- 
born Bridge; and which was not long 
since traced by opening the sewers. 
The changes of names of places and 
estates is attended with great expence 
in verifying their titles, where they 
have passed through several gradations 
of corruption, so as to identify the pro- 
erty to be the same as that for which 
it is pretended. 

I recollect an instance of this some 
years ago, when the word Garden, 
which had been the customary de- 
scription, was attempted to be ex- 
changed for Street; but it was upon 
very serious attention to the danger, as 
well as expence at any future period 
in proving its identity, when the fact 
of any garden might be entirely lost 
by time, judged most prudent to re- 
sture its ancient name, which it still 


retains. A. H. 
—?-- 
Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Aug. 8. 
FTER having acknowledged that 
my remarks respecting an error 
in Dr. Lempriere’s Classical Diction- 





* The derivation of this place has before 
exercised the ingenuity of our Correspond- 
ents; see vol, LXXIX. p. 315; LXxx. i. 102, 
193, 
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ary, were well founded, your Corres- 
pondent “C. W.” (last volume, p. 
482), has a right to “‘ beg the ques- 
tion,” and to require a solution of the 
palpable contradiction between the 
accounts given of the capture of Chry- 
seis, daughter of Chryses, the priest of 
Apollo; who is generally supposed to 
have been taken, together with her 
cousin Briseis, at Lyrnessus; but whom 
Professor Damm asserts to have been 
taken in the city of Chrysa. 

Your Correspondent knows this to 
be a matter of some difficulty, and he 
will therefore make due allowance for 
any deficiency in my attempt at an 
elucidation ; more especially, as the 
task has been imposed on me by him- 
self, instead of my having volunteered 
in this arduous undertaking. 

Chryseis, although the daughter of 
Chryses, Priest of Apollo, and born at 
Chrysa ; yet being the wife of Ection, 
King of Lyrnessus ; was, in all pro- 
bability, in that city when sacked by 
the Grecians. Briseis, the daughter 
of Brises (brother to Chryses) and a 
native of Lyrnessus, was of course re- 
siding there with her husband Mines. 
It may therefore be (I think) justly 
inferred that the two first-cousins, 
Chryseis and Briseis, were dogether 
taken captives at Lyrnessus. 

According to Homer, Chryseis was 
restored to her father Chryses, at Chry- 
sa; and from this circumstance, and 
that of her having been born in Chry- 
sa, the supposition of Professor Damm 
has probably arisen. Homer gives us no 
further intelligence than that ‘‘ Chry- 
seis was restored to her father at 
Chrysa.” E. T. Picerm. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 
, solve the intricacies of language 
is mot an easy task. To explore 

the origin of words, to investigate the 
peculiarity of idiom, is adventurously 
to sail on a sea beset with rocks and 
———. It is therefore with difli- 
ence I have attempted a solution of 
the peculiar idiom, which forms the 
subject of the Letter of your Corre- 
spondent Laiius (Part i. p. 592); 
and if 1 may be deemed to have satis- 
factorily succeeded, I must ascribe 
that success to any thing rather than 
to superior critical acumen. May I 
then be allowed at ouce to suggest, 
that although the particle bat has 
usually been unreflectingly considered 
as a conjunction, yet that it sometimes 


is not a conjunction, but most strictly 
an adverb, and it is under this con- 
struction | shall attempt to show that 
its use in the instances cited is not only 
not pleonastic, but strictly correct, and 
its meaning as distinct and forcible. 
In my proof of this position, I will 
first have recourse to analogy, and | 
thus beg leave with Laiivs (yet with 
more confidence) to direct the atten- 
tion of your readers to the prototype 
in the Latin language of this particle 
but, its prototype I mean as an adverb, 
the word qui; and here I] must first 
advert to the etymology of that word, 
of which many of your readers are 
probably not aware; it springs then 
from the union of the negative particle 
ne with the neuter ablative of the pro- 
noun qui or quis, i.e. gti, thus form- 
ing together g@i ne, and signifying 
why not, wherefore, &e. When these 
words preceded another beginning with 
a vowel, we may well presume the 
elision, with an apostrophe of the 
final e, and by the gradual coalition of 
the remaining consonant n with the 
preceding word gd, and the omission 
of the distinctive mark of the ablative 
case, we have thus clearly and de- 
cidedly the word quin. Its progres- 
sive formation will thus be qdine, 
gain’, quin. I must again,‘ however, 
Sir, remind your readers that this cri- 
tical etymology only applies to the ad- 
verb guin. 

Having thus traced its origin, I will 
now proceed to descant on the corre- 
spondent analogy and use of the ad- 
verbs but and guin. I do not deny 
that the word ut may be otherwise 
used adverbially, yet it is my intention 
to limit this Incier to its application 
especially on two occasions only. Your 
readers will then, Sir, on reflection and 
research, find that the Latin adverb 
quin and its correspondent English 
adverb but, are peculiarly added to verbs 
expressive of doubt. Of this use La- 
uius himself has cited an authority 
from Terence, and we may repeatedly 
observe it in Cesar. Let us turn our 
attention to the latter author, and cite 
one or two instances. In the speech 
of Divitiacus, the A2duan, to Cesar, 
we have this passage: —‘** Hee, si 
enunciata Ariovisto sint, non dubi- 
tare, quin de omnibus obsidibus, qui 
apad eum sint gravissimum suppliciam 
sumat.” Here we may well presume 
that the conjunction ué is understood ; 
the meaning of the sentence will then 
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be thus: “If these things should be 
told to Ariovistus, he had no reason to 
doubt that he would heavily revenge 
himself on all the hostages which were 
in his hands.” If we thus supply the 
conjunction ué, the adverb quin then 
becomes strongly intensive; we may 
thus conclude that Ariovistus meant 
not simply that he did not doubt, but 
that he had the fullest reason to be- 
lieve. Again, in the 2d book, 2d sect. 
of the Commentaries on the Gallic 
War (edit. not. var.) we have this pas- 
sage, ** Tum vero dubitandum non 
existimavit, quin ad eos duodecimo die 
proficisceretur.” Here also in strict 

ropriety we should supply the con- 
junction uf, and the meaning of the 
sentence will be, “Then he thought 
there was no doubt whatsoever, that he 
should march against them within 
twelve days.” You will permit me 
also here to remark, Mr. Urban, that 
an error in punctuation of the early 
typographers hath tended to perpetuate 
the misapprehension of the use of this 
particle. The word quin in the above 
and similar instances truly pertains to 
the first portion of the sentence, and 
the comma ever ought to follow, and 
not to precede that word, when thus 
used adyerbially with the conjunction 
ut understood; we shall then read the 
last cited quotation thus: ‘* Tum vero 
dubitandum non existimavit quin, (ut) 
ad eos duodecimo die proficisceretur.” 
I should much doubt whether the 
word guin as a conjunction in the La- 
tin language was not of posterior in- 
troduction ; and for this supposition 
the following ments may, I think, 
be reasonably relied on ; first, its clear 
etymological origin as an adverb ; and, 
secondly, that although thus gii ne 
exactly corresponds with the Greek 
expression of ++ un, yet the latter lan- 
guage has, I believe, no single word 
analogous to that of quin, taken as a 
conjunction. 

Latuvs, at the close of his Letter, 
refers to our great lexicographer John- 
son, and considers him to have sanc- 
tioned the common and (as Larus 
supposes) the erroneous use of the par- 
ticle but; yet it appears evidently that 
Jobnson never turned his peculiar at- 
tention to the use of this particle dis- 
mtg La an adverb, and as a conjunc- 
tion, he thus confuses its meanings,and 
embraces them all as under the latter 
ota speech, since in his twelfth de- 

nition of the word as a conjunction, 
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he says, “It is used after no doubt, no 
question, and such words, and signifies 
the same with that. It sometimes is 
joined with that.” I cannot, how- 
ever, with deference agree with him 
either as to its being synonimous with 
that, or a mere poe J when joined 
with it. I think that the meaning of 
the two particles, whether expressed 
or understood, after verbs of doubt, are 
most fully distinct, that in such in- 
stances when either one is expressed, 
the other.is understood, and that when- 
ever the words Lut ¢haé are thus ani- 
tedly presented, an additional and yet 
more intensive force is given to energy 
of language. 

I have thus, Mr. Urban, discussed a 
subject which may be barren of all in- 
terest to many of your readers; my in- 
ferences may possibly be obviated by 
others, and my conclusions perhaps be 
satisfactory but to the few: such as 
they are, | submit them to general 
judgment; I launch them exposed as 
they are to rocks and quicksands, with- 
out any peculiar anxiety as to their 
fate, however ardent may be my feel- 
ing as to their correctness, since I am 
well aware of the intricacies of lan- 
guage, and the difficulty of precisely 
defining the extent and peculiar use of 
its particles. > 


Little Horwood Vicar- 
Mr, Urnay, age, Aug: 7. 

S a relaxation from my clerical 
£X% and scholastic duties, I have often 
amused myself with philological stu- 
dies. The result of these has been laid 
before the public, in ‘* The Elements 
of Anglo-Saxon,” ‘and other small 
works. Still I am conscious many 
deficiencies may be pointed out; and 
as they have been composed at difler- 
ent intervals, amidst the distractions of 
a laborious profession, some errors may 
be discovered. Under this conviction 
I must acknowledge that Reviewers 
have treated my little publications 
with more favour than J expected. 
Your Reviewer thas introduced my 
“Elements of the Anglo Saxon :”— 
“This work will prove a most valua- 
ble acquisition to the library of the 
philologer and antiquary.”’ When [ 
made a selection of what I considered 
most valuable in “* The Elements,” 
and published it ander the title of «A 
compendious Grammar of the primi- 
tive English or Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage,” [ thought 1 was rendering 
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Saxon students some service. The 
manner in which I have done it ap- 
pears, however, to have excited consi- 
derable merriment in the mind of your 
Reviewer ; nor could I help smiling at 
the grotesque —— which my 
homely but healthy Saxon boy made, 
when dressed up by your Reviewer in 
finical French “ flounces, furbelows, 
and millinery.” 

Your Reviewer observes, ‘‘ Mr. Bos- 
worth gives no ablative case in the 
Anglo-Saxon, whereas both Hickes 
and Ingram retain it, and certainly 
with correctness.” Now he might as 
weil find fault with all our Greek 
grammarians for omitting the ablative 
case. He then adds: ‘*The sign to 
implies one case; ly, with, and in, 
another; and from a distinction from 
all of the preceding. In the philoso- 
phy of grammar, therefore, there are 
as many distinct cases as there are dis- 
tinct senses in the acts denoted by the 
signs.” 1 do not exactly know what 
your Reviewer means by ‘‘ the acts de- 
noted by the signs ;” but the sense of 
the preceding part appears to be this: 
To implies one case, by, with, aud in, 
another, and from another ; there are, 
therefore, as many distinct cases as 
there are distinct relations between 
words. Prepositions denote the rela- 
tion that subsists between words, but 
will your readers believe there are as 
many cases as there are prepositions? 
Who would think of making fifty cases 
in English ? 

Your Reviewer calls my plain defi- 
nitions ** French pleonasms,” and the 
«* A, B, C, of grammar ;” but if he 
had learned such A, B, C, and read 
my definition of a case, he would have 
avoided such blunders. I have said, 
** A case is a change in the termina- 
tion of a noun, adjective, and pronoun, 
to express their relation to the words 
with which they are connected in the 
sentence.” If this definition be ad- 
mitted, [ defy your Reviewer to find 
more cases than I have given. 

I leave your readers to judge be- 
tween us. Your Reviewer asserts, 
««There must be a passive voice in all 
languages.” I say in parsing every 
word should be considered a distinct 
part of speech: we do not call ‘*to a 
king” a dative case in English, as we 
do regi in Latin, because the English 
phrase is not formed by inflection, but 
by the auxiliary words fo a. If these 


auxiliary words do not forra cases in 
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English nouns, but are universally re- 
jected, why may we not reject all those 
moods, tenses, &c. which are formed 
by auxiliaries? Thus, le mag beon 
lurod, I may be loved, instead of being 
called the potential mood pass. is more 
rationally parsed by considering I mag 
a verb,,and the indicative mood present 
tense, Ist sing.; beon, the infinitive 
mood of eom am, after the verb mes ; 
and lurod, as the perfect participle of 
the verb lupian, to love. 

With an error in the reference, giv- 
ing p. 79 for 59, your Reviewer intro- 
duces a quotation from the learned Dr. 
Hickes ; but the quotation, if carried 
a few lines further, would modify the 
use of the particle se nearly as I have. 

Your Reviewer then says, “* We 
cannot speak in too high terms of the 
Preface. Itis an excelient dissertation 
upon the origin of the Saxons and their 
language. We recommend Mr. Bos- 
worth (in order) to render it perfect, 
to consult ‘Tyrwhitt’s Essay on the 
Language and Versification of Chau- 
cer. He will there see the alterations 
of the ancient Anglo-Saxon made by 
their posterity in the process of con- 
verting it into modern English.” What 
has the conversion of the ancient Saxon 
into modern English to do with re- 
marks on the origin of the Saxons and 
their language? In the Preface it was 
desirable to shew the origin of the 
Saxons and their language, that the 
student might know something of the 
people and language of which the 
Grammar treats; but the Preface 
would have been an improper place 
to show the manner in which the 
present English is formed from the 
Saxon; I have, therefore, reserved that 
subject for the latter part of the work. 
—If your Reviewer had consulted my 
** Elements,” he would have seen | 
had no need of such advice. In p. 76 
I say, “that those changes in Saxon, 
which are generally denominated dia- 
lects, appear in reality only to be the 
alteration observed in the progress of 
the language as it gradually flowed 
from the Anglo-Saxon, varying or 
casting off many of its inflections, till 
it settled in the form of the present 
English ; in the same manner as upon 
the fall of the Roman empire, those 
people who derived their language 
fromm the Latin, finding that the rela- 
tion of words could be expressed with 
greater facility by prepositions, tacitly 
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and almost universally rejected most of 
the variable terminations.” 

I then give rules to show the pro- 
gressive transformation of the Anglo- 
Saxon into our present form of speech ; 
but as [ have already occupied consi- 
derable space, I will not take up more 
by quotations. Allow me, however, 
to assure your Reviewer that I have 
the greatest respect for his talents and 
learning, but 1 am sorry to see his pre- 
judice so far prevail, as to divest him of 
his usual care to be accurate, and to 
exercise his correct taste. 


Yours, &c. J. Boswortu. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 12. 
4 Rgpecear is a grateful satisfaction in 


searching for, and still greater in 
finding, the origin, and tracing the 
gradual progress to perfection of any 
art or science, which has become so 
universal, and its branches so far spread, 
as that its root is almost forgotten or 
seldom thought of. The followin 
may serve for an inquiry, which wil 
entertain many of your Readers and 
Correspondents, and especially those 
whose attention is any wise devoted to 
Medicine or Surgery. 

I believe the origin of the art of 
curing diseases has not ic been fairly 
discovered, or its traditions cleared 
away from its facts. If we consult 
profane writers, we find that Surgery 
as not practised until Homer’s time, 
A.M. 3119. If we consult the Sac. 
Scrip. we do not find any notice of it 
until after David’s time, who was born 
A.M. 2919, which was 1081 years be- 
fore the Christian xtra, according to 
Calmet’s Chronological Table. 

The case of Naaman, the General 
of the army of Benhadad, King of Sy- 
ria, bears date in A. M. 3113 (see 
2 Kings 5), which was 891 years be- 
fore Christ, aud shews that there was 
at that time no person of sufficient 
skill in his own splendid kingdom of 
Assyria, or in his master’s court, capa- 
ble of curing the leprosy; but that he 
had recourse to a female Israelite cap- 
tive for advice, to seek for his cure to 
a prophet in Israel, and the remedy 
adopted was rather miraculous than 
aaliel, to wash in Jordan seven 
times. 

This case of the Assyrian General 
seems to contradict the traditionary 
writers, who have ventured to trace 
the practice of medicine to the Assy- 


rians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, and 
Magi, who are said not only to have 
cured present disgrders, but to have 
prevented future ones, very soon after 
the Flood. From them it passed into 
Egypt and Lybia, and thence into 
Greece, where it was much cultivated 
in the Adriatic isles. 

Hippocrates flourished about the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, A. M. 
3570, and seems to be the first upon 
record who visited the sick, and pre- 
scribed remedies. It was then the 
common practice for persons, as soon 
as they had recovered from any disease, 
to visit others under similar affliction, 
and to relate the means by which they 
had been cured ; and many are said to 
have exposed themselves in the market 
places and highways, to take the chance 
of any passing traveller having the 
ower to Communicate some remedy. 
No sick person was denowinated a pa- 
tient until the medical art had been 
formed and adopted into a distinct pro- 
fession; nor was it unti! modern times 
that the sympathy of the physician iden- 
tified his own feelings with those of his 
patient, by stating his case always in 
the first person plural,—*‘ we have ex- 
perienced too much fever,” ‘* we must 
forbear something of our usual mode 
of living,” &c. 

What I have hinted respecting tra- 
dition, be it with all due respect and 
decorum towards their reverences of 
the Royal Medical College, and the 
Coll. Chirurgorum,—has deterred me 
from travelling so high as to the arch- 
ives of Pagan mythology, and the me- 
dical department which was then un- 
der the direction of Esculapius, and 
also of Saturn, where I might have re- 
corded with more respect the extraor- 
dinary effect, and especially the more 
than human skill which in these early 
days gave the first emetic, leaving to 
future practitioners the diviner art of a 
more lenient pharmacopeia. It is.no- 
ticed by that grave and learned divine 
Samuel Shuckford, in his Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History, vol. III. 
p- 62, that Saturn the father of Jupi- 
ter and of five other children, for some 
paternal motive, which his learned bio- 
graphers have not thought fit to dis- 
close, actually eat up his five children 
soon after they were born ; but Jupiter 
was saved by the contrivance of his 
mother Rhea, who folded a stone 
within a napkin, and sent it to her 
voracious husband, and he imme- 
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diately swallowed it also. Jupiter was 
then sent to a nurse among the Cu- 
retes or Corybantes of Crete, who 
were produced from rain, according to 
Ovid's authority. Their knowledge in 
every art was very extensive, and in 
nothing more was it displayed than in 
their invention to conceal this very 
important child from the hungry 
search of his father; they purposely 
constructed a dance, and struck their 
shields and cymbals to the harshest 
notes so as to drown his cries, that 
they might not be heard. (Virg. G. iv. 
151.) 

Strabo and Pausanias have not been 
wanting in their notice of this early 
history of him whom Homer profanely 
honours with the title of “ Father of 
Gods and men.” When Jupiter grew 
up towards man’s estate, and could 
judge something of right and wrong, 

e caused his father, who no doubt 
was attended by his state physicians 
and apothecaries on this memorable 
occasion, to take a very strong infu- 
sion of potent herbs; and this emetic, 
notwithstanding the length of time 
which had elapsed since he had swal- 
lowed his five sons with the napkin 
and stone of the sixth, had the desired 
and immediate effect of producing them 
all in succession to the great astonish- 
ment of himself and all his beholders, 
and of all posterity. 

The reader will not be surprised, 
however, to find that medical men 
have attributed to the same Saturn a 
very learned work, by which they are 
still governed in their numerous cases 
of indigestion, which, when reduced 

English, is entitled ‘‘ The Re- 
arity of Diet.” A. A. 
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John Gay. 


NFORTUNATELY it is a fact 
that, with all our high national 
bearing of literary character and emu- 
lation, there does not exist a STANDARD 
EDITION of the English Poets. How 
such a labour ought w be performed 
has been often submitted to the consi- 
deration of both bookseller and printer, 
but while the fact has been allowed, 
and the way to surmount the want as 
candidly admitted, still the unfortunate 
reply but the Times—serves as a com- 
mon damper for strangling in the birth 
any such project, One edition of the 
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poets was published by Mr. John Bell 
when he flourished in the Strand in a 
shop since swept away to form Wel- 
lington-street. The work was taste- 
fully got up, and, as far as embellish- 
ments could be applied, much to the 
credit of the publisher; but, like se- 
veral other editions, no editor was 
known as responsible for either the 
contents, or the text of each author. 
The objectionable effect of such an 
anonymous circulation cannot be shown 
more forcibly than by printing a ma- 
nuscript note left by that devotee of 
truth, the late Isaac Reed, and now 
presumed to be first published from 
the communication of an intelligent 
Correspondent who possesses the ori- 
ginal *. — 

St. John’s, Cambridge, 

Mr. Uraay, Aug. 22, 1826 

I HAVE in my possession a Volume 
of Gay’s Poems, which belonged to the 
late Isaac Reed. It contains a note in 
his hand-writing, and signed by his 
name, relative to that Volume in which 
he has written it. I have not seen it 
in print, though (as you will see) it was 
Mr. Reed’s wish that it should at some 
future time be printed. I have not the 
smallest doubt of its authenticity : 

** As I was in some measure instru- 
mental in causing this publication, it 
is necessary to explain how the forged 
pieces contained in it were introduced, 
after the pieces 1 proposed for publi- 
cation went out of my hands. In the 
year 1773 John Bailey, who had mar- 
ried a relation of mine, by his impru- 
dencies had become necessitous. Talk- 
ing with him one day on his affairs, I 
told him I would furnish him with 
such pieces of Gay as had not been 
collected into his works, and that he 
might make what advantage of them 
he could. He accordingly applied to 
Bell, and some bargain (what I know 
not,) was made between them. Some 
time after, I was told that the pieces 
were put into the hands of a person 
whose name I never heard, but from 
circumstances guess it to have been 
either Gentleman or Wynne, to super- 
intend the Edition, and that this Edi- 
tor intended to add some pieces of his 
own. Accordingly, those in pp. 124, 
130, and “‘ Gondibert,”’ were foisted in, 
and the Monthly Reviewer, in their ac- 
count of these Volumes, supposing the 





*A transcript of the same note made by 
Mr. Malone is in my possession. 
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Elegiac Epistle to be genuine, charged 
Gray unjustly with plagiarism in his 
celebrated Chuvth-yod Cionn. 

25 June, 1781. Isaac Reep.” 

Again in the next page I find the 
following : 

“* Accidentally this morning, look- 
ing into the Monthly Review of July 
1775, I find the charge repeated. Ap- 
prehending it may in time acquire a 
degree of credit it is not entitled to, I 
desire this and the foregoing note may 
at some future time be printed. 

April 14, 1794. Isaac Reen.” 

In the Advertisement there are these 
words. ‘As to the Poem called 
‘Wine,’ the Editor has already given 
his reasons for inserting it, in a note 
at the bottom, and the story of Ce- 

hisa, The Elegiac Epistle to a Friend, 

he Man Mountain’s answer to the 
Lilliputian Ode, and The Ballad on 
Ale, are inserted from no less autho- 
rity.” 

Loses Reed marked those 2, and in 
a note at the bottom says, ‘‘ The above 
pieces scored under are forgeries. 1. R.” 

The Edition I have is printed for 
John Bell, near Exeter Exchange, in 
the Strand, and Christopher Ethring- 
ton, at York, 1773. 

I am, Mr. Urban, yours, &c. 
Disney Rosinson. 





Another edition, with the name of 
Mr. Bell’s successor, G. Cawthorn, 
appeared in 1797-8 (both dates being 
on the several title pages) where in 
vol. II. are inserted all the pieces above 
noticed as ‘* forgeries.” Ev. H. 


Mr. Ursan, 
y has been justly remarked in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, that the 
Fry-veaves of old books often con- 
tain valuable memoranda ; and several 
of your readers have extracted some 
curious notes for your pages. 
Following in their foot-steps, I send 
you an extract from a fly-leaf of a copy 
of Elyot’s Governor, belonging to a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
was so obliging as to point it out to 
me. It occurs amongst the dates of 
some marriages, &c. of the owner's 
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Prince Charles, 1623.—WVincent Bourne. 
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family, whose name seems to have 
been Litty; and from his speaking, 
in the next paragraph, to the accom- 
panying of his ** most loving mother” 
returning ‘* homewards from Lon- 
don,” it is almost certain that he was 
an eye witness of the circumstance 
he records. 


**Our most nobell prince charles arived 
at portmouth the 5 of Octtober from spaine 
1623 being sondaye att 9 o’clock in morn'"s,” 


Yours, &c. Cuiionas. 


Mr. Ursayn, Aug. 20. 
T° conclude my Communications 
on Vincent Bourne, (see part i. 
p- 295. 450) I send you this Epi- 
ogue. 
Eritocus 
iv PuormioneM Terenti Fasuiam. 
Nausistraia et Chremes. 
Chr. Hue prorepo foris. Pulchra et vene- 
randa corona 
Est mihi, namque domi stultior uxor ;— 
adest. 
Nau. Quid molire novi, semper temerarie 
conjux ? 

Te nondum sentis desipuisse senem ? 

Chr. I = salutatum venio, charissima sponsa. 

Nau. Mitte ; salutabo dignior ipsa loqui. 

Verba mihi haud desunt, mill Fogua vo- 
lubilis errat, 

Nec sunt tanta tibi munera.— Chr. quanta 

tibi! 
Nau. O Spectatores, ut me juvat ora tueri! 
Chr, O Spectatrices, me quoque vestra— 
Nau. tace. 

Estote o faciles, linguis animisque favete. 
Chr. Eccam, consiliis utitur ipsa suis. 

Nau. Sic nequis vestrum, meus ut vir, mente 
labascat, 

Neve puella viro.—Chr. Garrula fiat anus. 

Vix. Bourne. 

T am, aera, Se to think 
that a great part of this Epilogue is 
wanting ; and that we have + pte 
the beginning, and the final couplet. 
It was never the custom to have Epi- 
logues so very short: and there is lit- 
tle in this, as it stands here, worthy 
the pen of Bourne. 

Of the poems falsely ascribed to 
Bourne, in the 4to of 1772, that In 
Miltonum, p. 46, was written by Peter 
Keith, who acted Dorothea in Igno- 
ramus, at Westminster, in 1730. 





+ That authority was s letter from Aaron Hill to Mr. Savage, where, referring to Gay, 


he remarks, ‘* That poe 


was published anonymously, and no ba Loony may su 
are many unacknowled, ms of that period, possessi r 
with rae by any anonymous edhter who seeks to create a belief 


out the colour of a forgery 


m you speak of, called Wine, he printed in the year 1710.—If it 


y additions to our author, there 
sufficient merit to be ‘‘ foisted 


with the public that his research has distanced all predecessors, Ev. H. 
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Rationes Boni et Mali, &c. p. 209, 
were by Hill; probably, Joshua Hill, 
elected to Oxford in 1738, with Abp. 
Markham. 

Ad Tempus, p. 224, by Jortin. 

Camera obscura, p. 246, by —— 
George, of whom 1] know nothing 
more. 

Laterna _Megalographica, p. 270, 
by Walter Titley, who afterwards left 
exhibitions to the School. 

Sonus propagatur per Aera, p. 274, 
by Dr. Caleb Hardinge, younger bro- 
ther of Nicholas Hardinge, of whom 
see Nichols, Lit. Anec. vol. V. p. 338. 

In obitam Decani Aldrich, p. 286, 
by John Wigan, elected to Oxford in 
1714, the same year that V. Bourne 
went to Cambridge. 

Votum, p. 314, by Jortin. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 13. 
N consequence of a desire expressed 
in sour Siciaibte for July, p. 32, re- 
specting the derivation of the name of 
Leith- hill in the county of Surrey, I 
beg to send you what I have been able 
to collect upon the subject. 
The word Leith, Laith, Lathe, 
Lethe, &c. (for it occurs on our old re- 
cords under a great variety of forms), is 
of very ancient origin, and is one of 
those solar names which occur in 
many parts of Britain, as well as other 
countries, where the Amonian or s0- 
lar worship prevailed, and which we 
are told was very soon transmitted to 
these islands. It is compounded of 
El and Aith, two of the many titles of 
the solar deity, which, when joined 
together, and the first vowel removed, 
according to the rule (per Apheer.), 
form the word Laith, which the Do- 
rians more correctly would write Lathe, 
but the Ionians, Leith, Leeth, Lethe, 
&e. This appellation was bestowed 
more sandookil upon places where 
religious dnabitdemnets were founded, 
though often it extended to all the 
surrounding districts, also upon rivers, 
as the river Leith in Scotland, the vil- 
lage of Leith at the alam mines in 
Yorkshire. In Ireland also it often 


occurs, and once gave name to the 
whole island, as appears on old maps, 
&c. In the Collect. of Col. Vallancey 
we find the following passage : 

** It was evidently a division between the 
original Scythians in the mogh or Rad, the 
Magi or fire worshippers and towers, the 
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same intrenchment is said to have been 
made in Ireland from Drogheda to Galway 
on the Western ocean. It was named Eshir 
Raada, or the Magi’s division, dividing the 
kingdom of Ireland into two equal parts ; 
the Northern half was called Leith cuiun, 
and the Northern half Leith mogh, that is, 
the Magi’s portion, and most of the fire- 
towers of Ireland are in the division of 


Leith mogh, or of the Magi’s half.” 


In searching the works of Skinner, 
Junius, Conlin, Ray, Sammes, &c. 
and the late works of Jamieson, 
O'Reilly, and others, the meanings 
assigned by them appear so various 
and contradictory, that they must have 
been taken from some secondary or ac- 
cidental circumstances cunelly con- 
nected with the original name, and the 
true meaning thereby altogether lost 
sight of. Thus we find it said to mean 
a grange or farm,—care or rest,-—a 
barn,—solemn pomp,—a crowd, —a 
half,—a part,—a side,a moiety,—a 
middle, — separate, — Southward, — 
mouldiness,—rot in sheep,—a ward,— 
cum multis aliis. It would not be a 
difficult task to trace how several of 
these meanings have obtained cur- 
rency, and they would for the most 
part be found nearly as absurd as the 
well-known etymological error of the 
Greeks respecting the river Lethe in 
Africa, so celebrated by the extraordi- 
nary but classical legend which they 
invented concerning it. 

Though in the passage cited above, 
Col. Vallancey alludes to the meaning 
commonly assigned in the Irish Dic- 
tionarics, yet in his preface to the 
Brehon Laws, when it seems to have 
engaged his more direct attention, he 
says, ‘‘ Lethe, a word I know not the 
meaning of. In my old Glossary, it 
is explained by as, probably the as of 
Pliny, a coin, ten of which made the 
denarium. Laithe is a balance or 
scales for weighing money, &c.” 
(Collect. 3.57.) Had this great and 
Jearned Antiquary pursued his inquiry, 
he could not well ase failed to ascer- 
tain the true meaning. His old Glos- 
sary, which first excited effectually his 
distrust for the later dictionaries, has 
given its trae and only signification in 
the word as, hadit been understood by 
him at the time. It isin fact but ano- 
ther title of the same solar deity, and 
bearing precisely the same import, and 
they might be reciprocally employed 
to explain each other. A. Zi. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 


A8. Journal of a third Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North-west Passage from the 
Alantic to the Pacific, performed in the 
Years 1824—25, in his Majesty’s ships 
Hecla and Fury, under the orders of Capt. 
W. E. Parry, R. N. F.R.S. and Comman- 
der of the Expedition. 4to, pp. 340. 
Murray. 

‘2 two last Expeditions under- 

taken by Capt. Parry, for the dis- 
covery of the North-west Passage, 

have been peculiarly unfortunate. Li- 

terally nothing has been accomplished 

connected with the primary object of 
theseExpeditions—the extension of geo- 

“— knowledge. Three different 

ixpeditions have been placed under 
the directions of this enterprising naval 
officer; but the first oa has been 
productive of any beneficial result. In 
the first voyage, by far the most inte- 
resting, Captain Dany entered Bar- 
row’s Strait, which Captain Ross had 
camagrmes 4 coy to discover, and steer- 
ing due West for near thirty-five de- 
grees, wintered at Melville Island, 
whence an open continuation of the 

Polar Sea was perceptible to the 118th 

deg. of West longitude. When pro- 

ceeding along Barrow’s Strait, in about 
lat. 74°*, the Expedition discovered an 
inlet on the left, in a southerly direc- 
tion, in long. 90°, which, on being ex- 
plored for some leagues, appeared to 
terminate in an open sea.—As a correct 
knowl of the geographical situa- 
tion of this inlet is at Masa in 
clearly understanding the objects of the 
last voyage, we particularly refer to the 
very interesting chart inserted in our 
vol. xc. ii. p. 545, which was copied 
with the greatest accuracy and precision 
from the original survey at the Admi- 
ralty. We believe the account also 
which accompanies it to be the most 
authentic and explanatory of any con- 
tained in the periodical publications of 
the day.—But to proceed : in the second 
voyage Capt. Parry was instructed to 


direct his course through Hudson’s Bay, 
and ,by steering through Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Ween, it was sup that 
a probability existed of his being able 
to enter the sea which was observed 
from the Prince Regent’s Inlet ; but 
unfortunately the Expedition could pro- 
ceed no farther than Repulse Bay, on 
aecount of that narrow sea being com- 
_, blocked up with ice, as might 
ve been anticipated; and thus not 
one geographical object of importance 
was effected. Meanwhile, however, 
Captain Franklin had proceeded by 
land in a direction North-west of Re- 
pulse Bay, and discovered the open sea 
at a point bearing South-west from 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, whence, it was 
presumed, there could be only a short 
run. The object, therefore, of this 
third and last voyage, was to connect 
these two points. Accordingly it was 
intended that Captain Parry should at- 
tempt to effect that passage by the 
Prince Regent’s Inlet. At the same 
time, two overland Expeditions were 
determined on. Captain Lyon was 
appointed to traverse the coast from 
Repulse Bay to Copper Mine River, 
which was discovered by Hearne in 
17713 whilst Captain Franklin was to 
roceed to the mouth of the Mackensie 
iver, in lat. 70°, long. 135°, and 
thence endeavour to penetrate west- 
ward to Bhering’s Straitst. 

Of the progress of these Land Expe- 
ditions we have as yet received no cer- 
tain particulars; but, from the bold 
and enterprising spirit of these hardy 
adventurers, we entertain the most 
sanguine expectations of a favourable 
result. 

The official instructions, drawn up 
by the Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty for Captain Parry's guidance, are 
very explanatory of the objects of his 
Expedition. They are stated with 
much clearness and precision ; and the 
plans recommended for co-operating 





* In our desultory statements of degrees of latitude and longitude, it 


stood that our object is only to convey a 
defining it with scientific preeision. 


t to be ander- 
place, without 


idea of the situation of 


us minutes are usually omitted; and the exact 


spot under notice may possibly be half a degree under or over the even number stated ; 


except in some particular cases 


+ The annexed rough sketch will couvey some idea of the relative geographical situ- 
ations of all the places above mentioned, extending from N, lat. 66° to 76°, and from W. 


Gent. Mac. September, 1826. 
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with and aiding the two Land Expedi- 
tions, are admirable. 


«¢ The experience of your former voyages 
seems to prove that the two channels which 
afford the most reasonable prospect of a 
passage for the ships into the sea, which 
bounds the N. coast of America, are that 
round Cockburn’s Island, near which your 
last voyage terminated, and Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, which you discovered in your former. 

«€ Several considerations, but particularly 
the obstacles which you found in Prince 
Regent’s Inlet in 1819, might have induced 
us to give the preference to the attempt to 
make a passage round Cockburn’s Island ; 
but the strong opinion which you have con- 
veyed to us in favour of the attempt through 
Prince Regent’s Inlet; the confident hope 
which you express that the ice, which, at 
the period of the year in which you visited 
the inlet, obstructed your passage, was 
likely to be removed by circumstances of 
season and weather within the navigable part 
of the year; and the confidence which we 
are justified in placing in your judgment and 
experience, determine us to authorize and 
direct you to pursue the course which you 
consider the most promising, namely, 
through Prince Regent’s Inlet. 

** You will, therefore, after you have de- 
spatched the transport home, make the best 
of your way to Lancaster Sound, and, pro- 
ceeding through Barrow’s Strait, endeavour 
to make through Prince Regent's Inlet 
your passage into the sea which bounds the 
continent, and thence westward to the Pa- 
cific.” Pp. xviii. xix. 

** His Majesty’s Government having ap- 
pointed two Land Expeditions for exploring 
the North Coast of America, the one under 
Captain Lyon, to proceed from Repulse Bay 
across the Isthmus towards Akkolee, and 
thence along the coast towards the Copper- 
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mine river; the other under Captain Frank- 
lin, to proceed from Mackenzie’s river to 
the Icy Cape : it would be desirable, if you 
should reach any part of the coast, that you 
should mark your progress by erecting flag- 
staffs on a few of the most distinguishable 
points which you may successively visit ; 
and you are to bury at the foot of each staff 
a bottle, containing such information, as 
you think may be useful to the land expedi- 
tions, and any particulars relative to your 
own proceedings, which you may think 
proper to add. 

** As one of the great difficulties under 
which Captain Franklin's last expedition suf- 
fered was the want of provisions, you are 
also to bury at the foot of the flag-staffs 
such proportion and kind of provision as 
you may think advisable. And, as it is pos- 
sible that the flag-staff may he removed by 
natives, you should surround it by a pile of 
stones, conspicuous from some point of the 
shore, which may guide the land expeditions 
to the depdts there left.” Pp. xx. 


As public attention is now anxiously 
directed to the journey of Captain 
Franklin, on whom the discovery of 
the North-west passage chiefly de- 
pends, the following “‘ additional in- 
structions” will be interesting: 


*¢ It is thought advisable, with a view of 
assisting the objects of Captain Franklin’s 
Expedition, that the vessel intended to meet 
you in 1827 should endeavour to meet him 
in 1826. 

** Her Commander will, therefore, be di- 
rected to reach those latitudes in the summer 
of 1826, to make such discoveries and ob- 
servations as may open themselves to him, 
and to look out for Captain Franklin, or 
even for you, if you should be so fortunate 
as to accomplish the passage in that year. 





long. 80° about to 140°. Bhering’s Straits 


are situated in 160° W. long. Port Bowen, 


where the last Expedition wintered, on the East side of Prince Regent’s Inlet, is marked 
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** He will remain in that neighbourhood 
as late as the season will admit; and will 
then repair to the Sandwich Islands, or to 
the nearest place where he may be able to 
replenish his provisions; when he will, as 
early as possible in the year 1827 (if you 
should not have already met him), proceed 
to act in the manner detailed in your in- 
structions. 

*< He will mark his proceedings in 1826, 
by the erection of flag-staffs, or piles of 
stones; and with notices where may be 
found a depét of provisions, which he will 
leave on his departure that year, as well as 
in 1827.” P. xxviii. 

The equipment of the Hecla and 
is Ae: completed, they sailed 
down the river on the 8th of May, 
1824, and arrived at the Whale Fish 
Islands on the 2(ith of June, where 
they anchored, and remained till the 
following month. On entering Baf- 
fin’s Bay, ouradventurers unfortunately 
encountered more than usual difficulties 
in penetrating to the westward, owing 
to the severity of the season, and the 
extraordinary density of the ice, from 
which they were unable to release 
themselves till the gth of September. 
By dint of great exertion they entered 
Lancaster Sound; and eventually Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, pursuant to their offi- 
cial instructions. But so much time 
having been lost in Baffin’s Bay, it 
was und impossible to accomplish 
any object that season. The Expedi- 
tion therefore determined, about the 
latter end of September, on wintering 
in Port Bowen, a harbour which was 
discovered in the first voyage under- 
taken by Captain Parry. Arrange- 
ments were here made for the amuse- 
ment and regular exercise of the men, 
which certainly redound much to the 
credit of the gallant commander; but 
us these arrangements so closely re- 
sembled those before adopted, Captain 
Parry has very properly dispensed with 
the usual diary of them. A detail of 
what took place, during the solitary 
sojourn in these dreary latitudes, would 
be a mere repetition of what has 
already been before the public : 


“« To those who read, as well as to those 
who describe (observes Captain Parry), the 
account of a winter passed in these regions 
can no longer be expected to afford the in- 
terest of novelty it once possessed; more 
especially in a station already delineated 
with tolerable geographical precision on our 
maps, and thus, as it were, brought near to 
our fire-sides at home. Independently, in- 
deed, of this circumstance, it is hard to 
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conceive any one thing more like another 
than two winters passed in the higher lati- 
tudes of the Polar Regions, except when 
variety happens to be afforded by intercourse 
with some other branch of * the whole fa- 
mily of man.’ Winter after winter, nature 
here assumes an aspect so much alike, that 
cursory observation can scarcely -detect a 
single feature of variety. The. winter of 
more temperate climates, and even in some 
of no slight severity, is occasionally diversi - 
fied by a thaw, which at once gives variety 
and comparative cheerfulness to the propect. 
But here, when once the earth is covered, 
all is dreary monotonous whit —not 
merely for days or weeks, but for more than 
half a year together, Whichever way the 
eye is turned, it meets a picture calculated 
to impress upon the mind en idea of inani- 
mate stillness, of that motionless torpor 
with which our feelings have nothing con- 
genial, of anything, in short, but life. In 
the very silence there is a deadness with 
which a human spectator appears out of 
keeping. The presence of man seems an 
intrusion on the dreary solitude of this 
wintry desert, which even its native animals 
have for a while forsaken.” Pp. 40, 41. . 


The principal novelties were the 
adoption of monthly masquerades, and 
the establishment of schools. In the 
former, both officers and men entered 
with the utmost spirit. : 

*« It is impossible that any idea could have 
proved more happy, or more exactly suited 
to our situation. Admirably-dressed charac- 
ters of various descriptions readily took their 
parts, and many of these were supported 
with a degree of spirit and genuine ane 
which would not have disgraced a more re- 
fined assembly; while the latter might not 
have disdained, and would not have been 
disgraced by copying the good order, deco- 
rum, and inoffensive cheerfulness which our 
humble masquerades presented. It does 
especial credit to the dispositions and good 
sense of our men, that, though all the offi- 
cers entered fully into the spirit of these 
amusements, which tock place once a month, 
alternately on board each ship, no instance 
occurred of any thing that could interfere 
with the regular discipline, or at all weaken 
the respect of the men towards their supe- 
riors. Ours were masquerades without li- 
centiousness — carnivals without excess.” 
P. 50. 

The improvements which had been 
introduced for warming and ventilat- 
ing the ships were found of essential 
advantage to the health and comfort of 
the crews. 

During the winter’s sojourn, some 
very important magnetic and astrono- 
mical observations were made. An 
observatory was erected on shore, and 
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the interest excited Aes discoveries 
in magnetism (on which our corre- 
spondent Col. Macdonald has frequently 
treated) increased so much as they pro- 
ceeded, that the neighbourhood of the 
Observatory assumed almost the ap- 
pearance of a scattered village, the 
number of detached houses having va- 
rious needles set up in them. 


*¢ The first observations on the variation 
of the magnetic needle, on our arrival at 
Port Bowen, discovered to us the interesting 
fact of an increase in that phenomenon, 
since our former visit in 1819, amounting 
to about nine 5 a one 
bundred and fourteen to one oe 
twenty-three degrees. By employing deli- 
cately suspendedinstead of supported needles, 
we also found a diurnal variation to an 
amount, and having a regularity of which 
we had before no idea. The maximum va- 
riation westerly was observed to occur be- 
tween the hours of ten, A. M., and one P. M.; 
and the minimum between eight Pp. m., and 
two A.M.; the quantity being seldom less 
than 14° to 2°, and sometimes amounting 
: five, six, and even to seven degrees.” 

- 52. 


Of the facility with which sound 
travels through a cold atmosphere, the 
following is a remarkable proof: 

*¢ Lieutenant Foster having occasion to 
eend a man from the Observatory to the op- 
posite shore of the harbour, a measured 
distance of 6696 feet, or about one statute 
mile and two tenths, in order to fix a meri- 
dian mark, had placed a second person half- 
way between, to re his directions; but 
he found on trial this precaution was 
unnecessary, as he could without difficulty 
keep up a conversation with the man at the 
distant station. The thermometer was at 
this time 18°, the barometer 30.14 inches, 
and the weather nearly calm, and quite clear 
and serene.” P. 58, 


Captain Parry gives some very inte- 
resting notices of that wonderful phe- 
nomenon—the Aurora Borealis. 


«* About midnight, on the 27th of Ja- 
nuary, this phenomenon broke out in a single 
compact mass of brilliant yellow light, situ- 
ated about a S. E. bearing, and appearing 
only a short distance above the land. This 
mass of light, notwithstanding its general 
continuity, sometimes appeared to be evi- 
dently composed of numerous pencils of 
rays, compressed, as it were, laterally into 
one, its limits both to the right and left 
being well defined and nearly vertical. The 
light, though very bright at all times, 
varied almost constantly in intensity, and 
this had the appearance (not an uncommon 
one in the Aurora) of being produced by 
one volume of light overlaying another, just 
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as wo see the darkness and density of smoke 
increased by cloud rolling over cloud. While 
Lieutenants Sherer and Ross, and myself, 
were admiring the extreme beauty of this 
phenomenon from the Observatory, we all 
simultaneously uttered an exclamation of 
surprise at seeing a bright ray of the Aurora 
shont suddenly downward from the general 
mass of light, and between us and the land, 


. which was there distant only three thousand 


- Had I witnessed this phenomenon 
myself, I should have been disposed to 
receive with eaution the evidence even of 
my own senses, as to this last fact ; but the 
appearance conveying precisely the same 
idea to three individuals at once, all intently 
engaged in looking towards the spot, I have 
no doubt that the ray of light actually 
passed within that distance of us. 

*¢ About one o’clock on the morning of 
the 23rd February, the Aurora again ap- 
peared over the hills in a South direction, 
presenting a brilliant mass of light, very 
similar to that just described. The rolling 
motion of the light laterally was here also 
very striking, as well as the increase of its 
intensity thus occasioned. The light occu- 
pied horizontally about a point of the com- 
pass, and extended in height scarcely a de- 
gree above the land, which seemed, how- 
ever, to conceal from us a part of the phe- 
nomenon. It was always evident enough 
that the most attenuated light of the Au- 
rora, sensibly dimmed the stars, like a thin 
veil drawn over them. We frequently listen- 
ed for any sound proceeding from this phe- 
nomenon, but never heard any.” Pp. 61-63. 


Mr. Hearne, who discovered the 
Copper Mine River, and travelled 

retty nearly the same route which 

= Lyon has undertaken, parti- 
cularly describes these northern lights, 
when varying their position ro co- 
lours, as “‘ making a rustling and crack- 
ling noise, not unlike that produced 
JSrom the waving of a large flag in a 
Jresh gale of wind.” Now it appears 
truly singular that Captain Parry and 
his Lieutenants could not hear the 
least sound, though “ a bright ray of 
the Aurora shot between them and the 
land, which was there distant only 
three thousand yards!” Can these 
conflicting statements be reconciled on 
philosophical principles? for we do not 
doubt the veracity of either party. 

In the month of June the ice began 
to dissolve, and on the 20th of July 
the two ships were towed out of har- 
bour. They made for the western coast 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet; but met 
with repeated obstructions from the 
ice. No opening of the ice was per- 
ceptible towards the westcrn land, nor 
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was there any appearance of the smallest 
channel to a4 southward along the 
eastern shore. A sea, however, appear- 
ed to the South, and the Commander 
determined to make for it without 
delay. 


“ The si to that effect was imme- 
diately made ; but while the sails were set- 
ting, the ice, which had at first been about 
three-quarters of a mile distant from us, was 
observed to be closing the shore. The 
ships were cast with all expedition, in hopes 
of gaining the broader channel before the 
ice had time to shut us up. So rapid, 
however, was the latter in this its sudden 
movement, that we had but just got the 
ships’ heads the right way, when the ice 
came bodily in upon us, being doubtless set 
in motion by a very sudden freshening of 
the wind almost to a gale in the course of a 
few minutes. The i. were now almost 
instantly beset, and in such a manner as to 
be literally helpless and unmanageable. In 
such cases, it must be confessed that the ex- 
ertions made by heaving at hawsers or other- 
wise, are of little more service than in the 
occupation they furnish to the men’s minds 
under circumstances of difficulty ; for when 
the ice is fairly acting against the ship, ten 
times the strength and ingenuity could in 
reality avail nothing. 

“s The sails were, however, kept set, and 
as the body of ice was setting to the south- 
ward withal, we went with it some little 
distance in that diréction. The Hecla, after 
thus driving, and now and then forcing her 
‘way through the ice, in all about three 
quarters of a mile, quite close to the shore, 
at length struck the ground forcibly several 
times in the space of a hundred yards, and 
being then brought up by it, remained im- 
movable, the depth of water under her keel 
abaft being sixteen feet, or about a foot less 
than she drew. The Fury continuing to 
drive was now irresistibly carried past us, 
and we hr only by a few feet, the da- 
mage invariably occasioned by ships coming 
in contact under such circumstances. She 
had, however, scarcely past us a hundred 

» when it was evident, by the ice press- 
mg her in, as well as along the shore, that 
she must soon be stopped like the Hecla ; 
aud having gone about two hundred yards 
further, she was observed to receive a severe 
pressure from a large floe-piece forcing her 
directly against a grounded mass of ice upon 
the beach. After setting to the southward 
for an hour or two longer, the ice became 
stationary, no open water being anywhere 
visible from the mast-head, and the pressure 
on the ships remaining undiminished during 
the day. Just as I had ascertained the 
utter impossibility of moving the Hecla a 
single foot, and that she must lay quite 
aground fore and aft as soon as the tide fell, 
I received a note from Captain Huppner, 
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informing me that the Fury had been so 
severely ‘ nipped’ and strained as to leak a 


od deal, epecreaty shows four inches an 
our; and that she was still heavily pressed 
both upon the and against the large 


at present very awkwardly situated; and that 
one boat had been much . As the 
tide fell, the Fury’s stern which was aground 
was lifted several feet, and the Hecla, at low 


water, having swerved five feet forward and 
two abaft, we presented altogether no very 
pleasing or comfortable spectacle.” Pp. 
107—109, 

After straggling in vain with tre- 
mendous masses of ice and severe gales, 
to bring the Fury into some secure 
harbour for the purpose of repairing 
her, the gallant Commander and crew, 
after taking out all her stores, were re- 
luctantly compelled to abandon her, as 
she was declared to be unfit for sea. 
In this arduous struggle, ** the officets 
and men,” says Captain Parry, “ were 
literally so ies 9 and fatigued as to 
be scarcely capable of farther exertion 
without some rest; and on one or two 
occasions I noticed more than a single 
instance of stupor, amounting to a 
certain degree of failure of intellect, 
rendering the individual so affected 
quite unable at first to comprehend the 
meaning of an order, though still as 
willing as ever to obey it.”"—The Hetla 
being thus left alone, it was thought 
imprudent to proceed farther, when 
the advanced period of the season and 
the uncertain navigation were consider- 
ed. Captain Parry was therefore com- 
pelled ** under all the circumstances of 
the case, to return to England, in com- 
pliance with the plain tenor of his in- 
structions.” 

Thus unfortunately terminated this 
undertaking, of which such sanguine 
expectations had been formed; and we 
must now wait with patience the result 
of the two overland Expeditions. 

Disappointed as we have been at the 
result of the last unfortunate Expedi- 
tion, and firmly believing with Captain 
Parry that a Polar Sea communicates 
with Bhering’s Straits, we cannot but 
deeply regret that he did not pursue 
that route which proved so propitious 
on the first voyage. We were confi- 
dent that a passage through Repulse 
Bay, or Prince Regent's Inlet, never 
could be effected,—not that we alto- 
gether disbelieve the existence of a 
passage from either of those parts to 
the Polar Sea, but because it is a well- 
known fact, from the experience of all 
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‘former navigators, that the rivers, bays, 
and inlets, in high northern latitudes, 
are never free from ice. It has often 
been found more difficult to navigate 
even the southern parts of Hudson’s 
Bay, than the high latitudes of Spitz- 
bergen, simply on account of the 
‘former being more insulated than the 
latter, and because in an open ex- 
nse of sea the ice is more liable to be 
roken and scattered about. 

When the Admiralty determined on 
the second Expedition, by the route of 
Repulse Bay, it was doubtless under 
the presumption that this part being 
more south than Melville Island, 
would be less exposed to cold, and on 
that account less impediment from ice 
woald arise. The same motives pro- 
bably induced the last unsuccessful at- 
tempt through Prince Regent's Inlet. 
But to us it appears unaccountable that 
the Expedition did not at once pro- 
ceed in exactly the same route in which 


it was so signally successful on its first: 


voyage. A slight inspection of a mo- 
dern chart of North America, or even 
of the sketch in p. 234, will clearly 
shew, that when the ships were at 
Melville Island, they had reached the 
longitude of the Copper Mine River, 
where the sea was discovered by Hearne 
in 1771, about 3 degrees to the South. 
The distance is about 180 miles. Now 
Captain Parry would be able to extend 
his view to the South about 20 leagues, 
and Captain Franklin as many to the 
North; thus leaving only 20 leagues 
unseen by either party. Ought we 
not then to presume that the space as 
yet unseen by mortal eye, was a conti- 
nuation of the Polar basin, and that if 
land intervened, it would, in all proba- 
bility, merely consist of a few scattered 
islands.—On nearly as high a parallel 
of latitude as Hearne’s River, in long. 
135°, Mackensie likewise discovered 
the sea; and, from the information 
communicated by the Indian natives, 
that sea was a continuation of the great 
Polar basin, which he was told was 
often entirely free from ice. From 
Icy Cape, in long. 160°, and in nearly 
the same parallel of latitude as the 
mouths of the Mackensie and Hearne 
rivers, the Polar Sea has also been seen. 
With these facts before us, may we 
not reasonably presume that the great 
Polar Sea, which Captain Parry evi- 
dently entered, extends from the longi- 
tude of Copper Mine River, within 
the latitudes of 70° and 80°, to Icy 
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Cape? But the present overland Ex- 
pedition may, in some degree, eluci- 
date this important question. 

We deeply regret that Captain Parry 
was not instructed to proceed without 
delay to the longitude of Copper Mine 
River, where he might have wintered 
in the vicinity of Melville Island, as 
before, and then directed his course to 
the westward along the Polar Sea. 
The distance from hence to Icy Cape, 
presuming on the probability of an 
open sea, would not be greater than 
from Laneaster Sound to Cape Fare- 
well, in the South of Greenland, or 
about one-third of the usual voyage to 
the West Indies. But by steering to 
the South, along Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
in longitude g0°, the distance, inde- 
pendently of other formidable obstacles, 
would be necessarily increased. Be- 
sides, in the first voyage, when the 
Polar Sea was found perfectly open, 
this strait on its western side could 
not be approached, owing to the im- 

netrable barrier of ice, which, as in 

epulse Bay, seemed to be eternally 
fixed; and in this very last voyage, 
while Barrow's Strait was observed, by 
the officers who travelled overland 
northward, to be open and free from 
ice, the ships were ice-bound in Re- 
gent’sInlet*, All these circumstances 
prove the impolicy of attempting this 
southern inlet, when the direct western 
course, which had been already par- 
tially navigated, presented itself under 
the most flattering auspices.—‘* From 
an examination of the chart of the 
first voyage (observed a scientific cor- 
respondent, when the last Expedition 
was leaving England), four unexplored 
channels are observable, and they are 
formed by the islands named Byam 
Martin, Bathurst, and Cornwallis. 
They are nearly as wide as the Regent’s 
Inlet; and must lead directly into the 
Polar Basin (see the lithographic Chart 
in vol. cx. ii. p. 545). It has been 








* « Lieut. Ross (says Capt. Parry), re- 
turning on the 15th of July, brought the 
welcome intelligence of the sea being per- 
fectly open and free from ice at the distance 
of twenty-two miles to the northward of 
Port Bowen, by which I concluded—what, 
indeed, had long before-been a matter of 
probable conjecture— that Barrow’s Strait 
was not permanently frozen during the winter ! 
From the tops of the hills above Cape York, 
beyond which promontory Lieut. Ross tra- 
velled, no appearance of ice could be distin- 
guished !” 
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an opinion long entertained, on good 
nds, that the sea is open in this 
basin. The projected voyage may 
bring this to a test, and the very re- 
duced degrees of longitude constituting 
the difference between any of these 
channels and Bhering’s Straits, may 
be ron down in a short time; and 
robably some practical channel, lead- 
ing from the Polar Basin to Bhering’s 
Straits, may present itself; while the 
exploring of the Hyperborean coast, 
from Cape Turn-again to these Straits, 
may be left to the two enterprising 
characters nominated to that duty of 
fatigue. This is suggested on the sup- 
position that, as formerly, no passage 
ws effected southward through Regent's 
Inlet.” 

We lament the ill-success of this 
Expedition, because Capt. Franklin’s 
plans may be sadly disarranged, and 
perhaps his objects, in some degree, 
frustrated. If a fourth voyage be un- 
dertaken, which will, in some mea- 
sure, depend on the discoveries effected 
by Capt. Franklin, we are confident 
that no other than the direct western 
course, from 70 to 80 degrees of North 
latitude, can be pursued with the least 
chance of success; for, strange as it 
may appear at first view, all accounts 
agree in stating that in very high lati- 
tudes there is less ice. When Barentz’ 
ship was frozen near Nova Zembla, in 
1595, he suddenly heard the ice broken 
with a tremendous noise by an impe- 
tuous sea from the North, which was 
a full proof that it was open. He 
wintered in 78 deg. North lat.; and as 
early in the season as the 13th of June, 
he proceeded to sea in an open boat, 
—- round the northern point of 
Nova Zembla, in lat. 79°, and arrived 
at Kola, in Lapland, on the 2nd of 
Sept. Captain Poole, who sailed on a 
voyage of discoveries to the North in 
1610, found the weather warm in near 
79° of latitude, and the ice not near so 
thick as he met with in the latitude of 
73°. On the contrary, Charlton Island, 
in which Captain James wintered in 
1631, situated in the southern part of 
Hudson’s Bay, and nearly in as low a 
latitude as Cambridge, was so intensely 
cold, that the ship appeared like one 
mass of ice, the snow being frozen on 
évery part of her decks, sides, and rig- 
ging. Even on the 28th of July, in 
steering towards the South of Hudson's 
Bay, “ the voyagers were so fast in- 
closed in the ice, that notwithstanding 
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the ship had all her sails set, and it 
blew a strong breeze, she was immov- 
able, and as firmly fixed as if she had 
been in a dry rock.” Captain Parry 
likewise found the weather milder, 
vegetation more abundant, and the sea 
more open on the North of Melville 
Island, than in Bowen's Harbour, or 
Repulse Bay, though the latter is situ- 
ated near 10 degrees to the South. 
Thus it is evident that there is more 
probability of ice being formed in bays 
and rivers during the winter, which 
cannot be readily broken up in the 
summer months, than in the open seas 
nearer the Pole, where the vehemence 
of the winds or the waves would be 
always likely to disperse it. ‘The im- 
portant question then is, not whether 
there is a North-west passage (of which 
little doubt exists), but where it is the 
freest from ice? and our decided opi- 
nion is, about North lat. 75°. 
From the ill success of this third 
northern Expedition, and the very little 
that has been effected in the way of 
discovery, it may be naturally inferred 
that the volume before us contains but 
a small portion of novel or interesting 
matter; this, in truth, is really the case ; 
but the gallant Commander appears to 
possess as much fact in literature and the 
art of bookmaking, as in naval éactics. 
That out of nothing, nothing could 
be produced (ex nihilo nihil fit), was 
an axiom of the ancients; but Captain 
Parry has shewn that out of nothing 
he could produce a goodly quarto at 
2l. 10s. a copy; thus finding profit for 
Mr. Murray, if he could not find the 
North West Passage! The truth is, 
the whole of the readable matter might 
easily be compressed into a 12mo vo- 
lume ; for the series of meteorological 
and other tables, which occupy the 
greater portion of the work, can be of 
no more interest to the public than a 
regular list of the prices of stocks for 
the last century. Captain Parry has, 
however, introduced some fine and 
elegant writing; his observations are 
saplite with just and philosophical 
reasoning ; and throughout the whole 
narrative hedisplays the man of science, 
the scholar, and the gentleman. In 
his next voyage we earnestly hope he 
wiil have more important matter to 
lay before the public, and that his fu- 
ture geographical discoveries, as well 
as his literary talents, may continue to 
excite the admiration, and entitle him 
to the gratitude of the civilized world. 
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49. Papers on Naval Architecture, and other 
suljects connected with Naval Science. 
Conducted by William Morgan and Au- 
gustin Creuze, Naval Architects, &c. 
No. II, 8vo, p. 113 to 224, 


THIS fasciculus contains some very 
valuable papers, but they are studies. 
These we shall pass over, and refer to 
other Essays, intelligible to general 
readers. : 

One is on the dry-rot. It seems, 
that it has been often confounded with 
the natural decomposition of timber. 
Our Authors consider it to be caused 
by fungus, propagated by seed. We 
are happy to find that the pretended 
decay of bis Majesty's ships from dry- 
rot is unfounded. 

Another relates to the presumed su- 
perior construction of many foreign 
ships. Here our Authors shall speak 
for themselves. 


*¢ The only cause of the superiority of 
many of the foreign ships to the English, 
is, that men of the first scientific attain- 
ments in other nations have devoted their 
labours to the investigation of the principles 
of Naval Architecture ; while, in this coun- 
try, till lately, this important science has 
been in a great degree neglected......To 
make scientifi Iculations appear of less 





value in the design of ships, it is frequently 
urged, that the slightest alterations will 


produce the greatest ;—~and even, 
that ships built from the same drawings 
have often very different qualities 

the difference existing between ships built 
from the same drawing, it may certainly and 
easily be shown to proceed from known 
eauses, difference in the quantity or specific 
gravity of the materials, length of time in 
building, by which the timber is differently 
seasoned, stowage, trim, masting, &c, ; and 
it may be decidedly asserted, that two ships 
can be built if required, that shall so 
little, as to produce no practical effect what- 
ever......The only improvement by which 
improvement may be justly expected to be 
made in the forms of vessels, is the same as 
in all other sciences, a combination of ex- 
perimental and scientific knowledge.” Pp. 
209-211. 

One important improvement ought 
also to pagater vey Fie fe this. The 
openings between the timbers of the 
frame of the Falcon yacht, are filled in 
with oak, and caulked to three inches 
from the outside, and then filled in 
with cast iron, fixed with Roman 
cement, which makes it a solid mass 
impervious to water. The advantages 
of filling the openings in this manner, 
are, preventing the openings being 


filled with dirt and bulge water, which 
produce an unpleasant and unhealth 
vapour, giving stowage to the hold, 
giving security to the bottom, more 
panty diffusing the ballast, and, by 
owering the centre of gravity of the 
ballast, increasing the stability. P.217. 

It appears, that in consequence of 
merchant- ships during war being 
obliged to sail under convoy, the velo- 
city of the whole fleet was regulated 
by that of the worst sailor, and im- 
provement in the construction of trad- 
ing vessels was therefore retarded. Pp. 
221, 222. 

The following prognostick deserves 
especial notice : 


*< It is probable, that in the event of an- 
other war, steam-boats will be in very gene- 
ral use, both as privateers and men of wat ; 
in which case, the only means. of safety to a 
ship must be in the resources she possesses ; 
for convoy can be but of small service in the 
protection of a large fleet from the attacks 
of steam-boats. is will probably make a 
considerable change in the nature of the 
transmission of our commerce, and it will 
become necessary for the merchant-ship to 
be an armed vessel ; in which case the addi- 
tional crew and additional velocity will be 
necessary both for resistance and flight; 
for though the former alternative would be 
the only resource in calm weather, yet in a 
sea, a good sea-boat might easily escape.” 

We warmly recommend this useful 
work to the Setnen, Tutors, Gra- 
duates, and Undergraduates of our 


Dock-yards. 
coutifipagy 
50. 4n Account of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
&c.. &c, 8vo, pp. 50. 

CASTLES in the air are not, in 
our opinion, real Castles; but our au- 
thor thinks that they are. For he says 
that, the prophecies of Scripture leading 
to a glorious state of the Church on 
earth (p, 4), the present age is the 
probable commencement of its zera (1), 
and Swedenborg the man deputed by 
the Almighty to make it known. In 
order that the publick at large may be 
thoroughly acquainted with this new 
discovery, the account concludes with 
a sale catalogue of Swedenborg’s tracts, 
translated into English. The subject 
is a solemn religious one; and,: there- 
fore, according to our sense of duty, 
we shall only add 
Altamen ex cunctis supra, reliquisque no- 

tandum, 

Omne quod exit in Hum. 
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51. A brief Sketch of the History and pre- 
sent Situation of the Valdenses, in Pie- 
mout, commonly called Vaudois. By 
Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq. 8vo, pp. 52. 


THE High Priests of ancient Ju- 
dza, and the High Priests of Rome, 
have always followed the same line of 
conduct, that of persecuting and ex- 
tirpating ‘those who differed from them 
in religious opinions: and we solemnly 
believe that the latter would serve our 
Saviour himself in the same manner, 
if he came again upon earth, and was 
not a Catholick, and did not put the 
Pope in his own place. 

te is sufficient, however, for the pre- 
sent purpose, to state that the Val- 
denses or Vaudois (a body of people 
now confined by an oppressive law to 
a small tract of mountain country, be- 
tween the valley of the Po on the 
South, and the valley of Fenestrelle or 
Clusone on the North,) have retained 
the pure Apostolic form of Christian- 
th from its very first promulgation. 

ow this happened is unknown, but 
the fact is historically established. Of 
course, it was not to be endured that 
the trade of arson, which thrived by 
burning down truth and _ reason, 
should be subject to extinction from 
protestant water-engines ; and various 
savage and diabolical acts were perpe- 
trated, to extirpate these unfortunate 
Christians, At one time these atro- 
cities would have succeeded, had not 
Cromwell threatened the Duke of 
Savoy, with a landing in his dominion 
of 30,000 Roundheads (see p. 17). 
Again, however, the persecution was 
renewed ; and they had only one gleam 
of prosperity during the short reign of 
Napoleon. 

pon the reinstatement of the an- 
cient Sovereigns in mal gg 1814, 
they were anew oppressed, and the 
only political cause which we can as- 
sign for this cruelty is, that a Protestant 
and a Buonapartist are, upon the con- 
tinent, synonymous terms. The depo- 
sition of Napoleon was an act of neces- 
sary safety, but as it was not to have 
been effected by such powers as now 
oppress the Vaudois, we think that 
toleration of Protestants ought to have 
been insisted upon by the English, 
whose soldiers and sailors acted the 
principal part in this deposition, whose 
negociators were at least entitled to 
demand terms, which required no sa- 
crifice upon the part of the restored 
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Kings. They might and would have 
successfully insisted upon toleration of 
these oppressed persons. But the op- 
page J was lost, and appeals are 

ere made to the nation to relieve 
with pecuniary aid the unfortunate 
Vaudois, under their pressing ne- 
cessities. They are persons of pure 
virtue and warm piety, and their cha- 
rity includes even those very Roman 
Catholics, who, in the folly of their 
long exploded absurdities, insult the 
reason of the age, by assuming a right 
to persecute wiser people than them- 
selves. However, every evil has its 
good, and we may see from the treat- 
ment of the poor Vaudois, what abo- 
minable use is made of temporal power 
by these bigots, and learn how neces- 
sary it is to restrain them. The feel- 
ing appeal to our countrymen will not, 
we trust, be without effect. 

Why not petition Government for 
toleration of Protestants, in the ener- 
getic form of the Slave trade emanci- 


pation? 
——@— 
52. The Life and Correspondence of Major 
Cartwright. Edited by his Niece, F. D. 
Cartwright. 2 vols. Svo. 


WE shall begin our remarks on this 
work with well-known facts, as data. 

It was the opinion of Tacitus, that 
there could not exist a Government 
composed of three several orders, a 
Sovereign, Aristocracy, and Commons, 
without one or the other immediately 
devouringthe remainingclasses. Hume 
and Paley (to set aside others of infe- 
rior note,) have agreed, that the only 
mode by which such a Government 
has been enabled to exist in perma- 
nency, is the influence of the Crown, 
which has been called Corrupiion. 
Now “ Corruption” (says Gibbon, 
vol. iii. p. 372, c. 21, ed. 8vo.) is the 
most infallible symptom of constitu- 
tional liberty.” The tendency, how- 
ever, of Parliamentary Reform, is to 
throw a paramount leaven of demo- 
cracy into the Constitution; and the 
same author says, ‘* under a democra- 
tical government, the citizens exercise 
the powers of sovereignty, and those 
powers will be first abused, and after- 
wards lost if they are committed to an 
unwieldy multitude.” Id. i. p. 41. 

We have quoted Gibbon, because 
we would show that our objections to 
the bubble (as we think it) of Parlia- 
mentary Reform are not matters of 
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private opinion—in short, it is mostly 
considered, that Parliamentary Reform 
is only a stepping stone to democracy, 
which exalts faction over law, and 
thus creates anarchy; of which again 
the indispensable suppression intro- 
duces military despotism. Now, in 
our judgment, the influence, which is 
called corruption, is the only, at least 
the best mode of enabling the power 
of the Crown to be in equipoise with 
that of the People. 

We refer our readers to Paley upon 
this subject, and conclude with him, 
** that if men most likely to know and 
promote the public interest are return- 
ed to Parliament, it signifies little who 
returns them; and that the present 
state of representation, though at first 
view absurd, has the effect of placing 
such men in the House, who, under 
the proposed Parliamentary Reform, 
would give way to demagogues and 
factionists, who would make the gene- 
ral good subservient to their own am- 
bition *.” 

** Patriotism,” says Johnson, “ is 
the last refuge of Scoundrels,” and we 
believe, that very many of our violent 
political declaimers are the greatest 
rogues out of prison which the nation 
contains ; but not even a gang of 
handitti can subsist, without men of 
higher character as leaders. If politics 
or religion be converted into trades, as 
they certainly are, it does not follow 
that some good men, from mere wrong- 
headedness or love of distinction, may 
not take up one or more of the said 
factions, and yet merit no worse cha- 
racter than that of enthusiasts. 

Such a man we think was Major 
Cartwright. The tendency of his mind 
was heroism, fostered by that admirable 
service the Navy; and in his charac- 
ter as a politician in chief, he stands 
like an Admiral on the quarter-deck, 
far aloof from a rabble crew. Add to 
this, that he possessed the manners of 
a gentleman, but which disserved him 
as an oracle, for it made him more re- 
spectable than popular. Gentleman- 
ship was a thing, with which very few 
indeed of his followers could sympa- 
thize, because the majority were utterly 
ignorant of it. 

Having said thus much of the poli- 
tics of the Major, we shall touch no 


* It is known, that the Members of the 
French National Convention were, in the 
main, popular country Attornies without 
property. 








more upon that head. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to certain points. 

The Major was the son of a Notting- 
hamshire gentleman, who abolished 
the practice of giving vails to servants ; 
and the brother of a poet and mathe- 
matician, who invented the power- 
loom! The Major was born in 1740. 
At the age of five years he was sent to a 
grammar-school at Newark, and after- 
wards to Heath academy in Yorkshire ; 
and in 1758 he becamea midshipmanon 
board the Essex frigate. He was pre- 
sent at the taking of Cherbourgh, and 
then obtained the first and only plun- 
der which ever came to his share, viz. 
a large melon from a gentleman’s 
garden. In 1759 he joined the Mag- 
nanime under Lord Howe, who lec- 
tured him for not having gone to court 
whilst in town (i. 11). In the same 
year he was an actor in the famous 
battle between Hawke and Conflans 
(13). Connected with this action, we 
find in p. 16, the following curious 
anecdote : 

“‘ Captain Patrick Baird, a gentleman 
who had been educated among the Jesuits, 
had a finger shot off, and when Sir Edward 
Hawke sent round to all the Captains of the 
fleet to enquire how they had fared after 
the action, Captain Baird sent the following 
brief message, ‘ my compliments to the Ad- 
miral, and tell him I have only lost a tolacco- 
stopper.” Being examined as an evidence 
on a Court Martial, respecting the practica- 
bility of throwing succours into Gibraltar, 
he was asked if he should have thought it 
his duty at all hazards to follow his instruc- 
tions? ‘If an Admiral (said he) were 
ordered to throw succours into hell, in my 
opinion he ought to attempt it; and the 
Old Defiance should be at his service to 


>” 


lead the van’. 

To return to the Major. While 
under the command of Lord Howe, he 
leapt fearlessly from the deck of a 74 
gun-ship to save the life of a brother 
officer, and it is remarkable that he 
was the means at various times of res- 
cuing four different persons from a 
watery grave. 

In 1762 he was raised to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and in 1766 made first 
of the Guernsey, on the Newfound- 
land station. In 1768 he discovered 
a lake (since called Lieutenant’s lake) 
which proved to be the source of the 
river Exploits. 

After various useful services, his 
mind not long after seems topsy-turvied 
with politics, and we find him in the 
Militia, saying that 
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*« He had carried a great point with re- 
gard to the colours of the regiment. The 
cap of liberty is to be displayed on the 
banners, as well as to grace our buttons.” 
P. 55. 


Now the only constitutional symbol 
which can or ought to accompany mi- 
litary political decorations is the crown. 
The Army is not a deliberative body; 
English soldiers are to be entirely pas- 
sive; and to annex to their insignia 
symbols which excite ideas directly 
opposite to their duty, is contrary to 
the good of the service, and the sup- 
port of discipline. 

There are many who do not like 
mediocrity in poetry; and so chilling 
aud unpleasant is it to read tame verses, 
that it may be assimilated to sitting in 
a room without a fire during a hard 
frost. The Major had very proper 
ideas on the subject. He says, 

«¢ Although I am myself no critic in 
poetry, I find that none but what the critics 
allow to be excellent, gives me any consi- 
derable pleasure. Philosophical reading and 
the habit of thinking rather closely disqua- 
lifies one from enjoying ordinary or only 
tolerable poetry. When in pursuit of 
thought, one cannot bear the disappoint- 
ment of meeting with only musical words ; 
and in the pursuit of additional knowledge, 
it is mortifying to find that only sung which 
has been said a thousand times before. But 
true genuine poetic fire will always gratify 
the reader, however philosophical, by the 
bold and brilliant points of light in which 
the subject is placed.” P. 56. 

This is excellent. There was an- 
other thing which he disliked (though 
one of economy) : 

* The abominable stupidity and waste of 
time in tea-drinking visits is enough to give 
one a surfeit of town life.” P. 53. 

Strong excitement was indispensable 
to the Major’s intellectual constitu- 
tion. It would have made hima hero 
in the Navy, and crushed the enemies 
of his country. All that he did when 
he commenced politician has been 
hacknied in newspapers, and we shall 
not revive it. 

It is far beyond our limits to follow 
him through his arithmetical progres- 
sion in politics, from pop-guns to pistols, 
from pistols to musquets, from mus- 
quets to blunderbusses, from blander- 
busses to cannons, from cannons to 
mortars, and so forth, till it reached 
that enormous Turkish piece of ord- 
nance where a man can creep in at 
the touch-hole, viz. Parliamentary Ite- 


form and Universal Suffrage. By it 
did the indefatigable Major stand mi- 
nutes and hours, uights and days, 
months and years, with his match in 
his hand, loading, ramming, and firing; 
but the ball it was charged with was 
only a tremendous soap-bubble. It 
glittered in the sun-shine with all the 
colours of the rainbow; but it was 
mere vapour, and in the language of 
Mr. Fox (quoted p. 133) was “‘a thing 
to talk of, but not to be carried into 
execution.” 

We return with gladness to his ex- 
cellent private life. In 1780, while in 
the Nottingham Militia, we find that 
he married Anne-Catherine Dashwood, 
eldest daughter of Samuel Dashwood, 
esq. of Well Vale in Lincolnshire, 
and such was the goodness of his natu- 
ral disposition, that the union was 
long and always harmonious. In the 
year 1781, with his habitual nobleness 
of mind, he dissuaded his father from 
giving him a preference in his will, 
managed upon his father’s decease the 
family aflairs, and after infinite trouble 
settled every thing satisfactorily. He 
was also a scientific farmer, had taste 
and judgment in laying out grounds, 
was versed in naval and civil architec- 
ture, and well understood his profes- 
sional science of a military man. It 
is to be added too, that no man was 
more zealous for the defence of his 
country against invasion, and no man 
more abhorred the treasonable attempts 
of Despard and others. 

Neither did his political prejudices 
influence his opinions as to the charac- 
ter of others. Men, who would feel 
themselves highly insulted at being as- 
similated to Major Cartwright, might 
learn a good lesson from his upright- 
ness. There were trials about his bro- 
ther’s patents, and 

“«¢ Major Cartwright always acknowledged 
in terms most honourable to Lord Eldon, 
the patience which his Lordship exhibited 
on this occasion, and the pains which he 
took to make himself complete master of 
the merits of the case.” P. 259. 

Bustling scenes on political topics, 
form the events in the last stages of 
the Major’s life; and in these we take 
no interest, for we think that they 
spoiled a capital officer, and most 
estimable man. Let the Radicals glory. 
He was the Socrates of their party; 
and the Alcibiades of it, a certain ta- 
lented Baronet, spoke no more than 
truth, when he said that he possessed, 
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«« Every requisite for any line of distinc- 
tion; a powerful understanding; uncon- 
querable energies ; firmness of purpose, 


which would flinch from no danger; and 
these united to a mildness, an amicability, 
a gentleness, which won over every heart.” 
ii. 293. 

The fair Editress has pr up this 
work judiciously and tastefully. 


53. Irish Antiquarian Researches. By Sir 
William Betham, F.S.A. Ulster King of 
Arms of Ireland, &c. &c. Part I. pp. 
242. Plates, 

IT is well known, that Ireland 
possessed a very ae of 
Christianity, and Sir William Betham 
ingeniously conjectures, that it was si- 
multaneous with the introduction of 
that faith into Britain (p. 13), it being 
clear that the Irish were believers be- 
fore the mission of Palladius in 431. 
Indeed, Bede declares (p. 75) that the 
British and Irish Churches held com- 
munion with each other; and states 
such facts as to render the truth of St. 
Patrick’s mission almost impossible 
(see p. 88). That there ever did exist 
a Patrick at all, is doubted by Sir Wil- 
liam ; but here we think that he goes 
too far. There certainly is a ground 
for every tradition ; and after carefully 
examining the evidence collected by 
Archbishop Usher (Brit. Eccles. Antiq. 
Cap. xvii. p. 425 seq. ed. fol.), we are 
inclined to think that there was a 
Patrick, but of far subsequent date to 
that assigned to him, to whom, by le- 
gendary licentiousness, the honour of 
converting Ireland was ascribed ; and 
that the said Patrick was some exem- 
plary and a Confessor. The in- 
stance of King Arthur may convince us 
how common, in our early zras, was 
hyperbolical exaggeration. 

Sir William is led into these discus- 
sions, by the very curious remains 
which he has exhibited and illustrated. 

The ancient Irish had, it seems, a 
custom of preserving their texts of the 
Gospel and Psalms in very curious and 
ornamented cases. The descriptions 
and plates of these cases, and of their 
contents, where they exist, form the 
pegs and nails upon which the letter- 
press is hung. 

The first case is called Dimma’s box, 
Dimma being an eminent scribe. In 
our opinion, the text of the Gospels 
which it contained, is far older than 
the case. The illuminations in the 
former very much resemble those of 
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the Anglo-Saxons; but the Gothic in- 
scription, as Sir William (p. 49) calls 
the Lombardic characters on the rim, 
is composed of letters precisely of the 
same form as that of the inscription at 
Great Bookham Church, Surrey, of 
the date of 1341, and engraved in the 
Archzologia, vol. xiii. pl. xxv. 

The O’Donel Caah is also of far 
later date to the Psalter, which it en- 
closed ; for the top of it (see PI. vii.) 
shows reeded odhinm and Gothic 
arches. It is thus described : 


*¢ The Caah is a brass box, nine inches 
and a half long, eight broad, and two thick. 
Plate vii is an exact representation (except 
as to size) of the top, which consists of a 
plate of silver, richly gilt and chased, ri- 
vetted to one of brass. It is divided into 
three compartments or rather arches, sup- 
— and separated by clustered columns. 

n the centre is a sitting figure of St, Co- 
lumba, with his hair flowing over his shoulders, 
holding up his right hand, of which the 
third and fourth fingers are folded down. 
In his left he has a book. The arms of the 
chair on which he sits are curiously carved 
with eagles’ heads.” P, 112. 


The appropriation of this figure, 
with the hair iouing over the shoulders, 
to St. Columba, is very questionable. 
Oar readers will recollect the Tonsure. 
In the Benediction attitude of one 
hand, and of the other holding a book, 
as well as in the flowing hair, the 
figure assimilates the Monarchal State 
Habit of the Eighth Century, engraved 
by Strutt (Dresses, pl. viii.), and as the 
Caah contained a Psalter, we ascribe 
this figure to King David; aud the Bi- 
shop on the side compartment, to Co- 
lumba. 
To proceed with the description : 


** In the right compartment is a figure 
of a Bishop in his 1 ara with: his 
mitre, holding up his right hand, having 
the third and fourth fingers folded [i. e. the 
attitude of giving the benediction], and gras 
ing a crozier with his left hand. In the 
third compartment is a representation of 
the passion with a glory round the head, 
and, as is usually represented, the two 
Marys (Qu. Mary and John?], one on each 
side of the cross; over the arms of the 
cross are engraved two birds, apparently 
doves.” P. 113. 


We shall describe the remaining 
parts from the plate. One ornament 
is an Angel throwing up a censer; an- 
other a Priest holding a chalice. Other 
ornaments were wyverns, with human 


* faces, &c. from the figures in Ezekiel. 
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But the most curious appendage was 
the following: 


« Affixed to the right side of the box, at 
the top, is a silver censer, suspended to a 
curious flexible chain.” 


Now this censer we apprehend, 
from its utter dissimilarity to the usual 
form of thuribula, and its exact assimi- 
lation to a hawk’s bill, to have been a 
bell, one of that portable kind which 
Giraldus Cambrensis says was part of 
a Saint’s chattels, and of which the 
reader may see an ample account in 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 595. 

We shall not proceed further in the 
description, because the thing is not so 
to be understood. The Psalter, which 
the case contained, Sir William thinks, 
upon very fair evidence, to have been 
written by Columba himself. Pp. 119, 
120. 

The last case described is the Mee- 
shac. The cover is full of episcopal 
and saint-like figures. Sir William 
says : 

*¢ On discovering the date of anno do- 
mini ccecciii. I could scarcely credit the ac- 
curacy of my vision, especially as I had been 
taught to believe, dating by the Christian 
zra had not been used at so early a period 
in this country. After an accurate investi- 
gation, I feel perfectly satisfied the date is 
genuine.” P, 213. 


As this date, if genuine, would be 
the earliest instance known of datin 
Srom the Incarnation, we have given it 
a full investigation, and pronounce it 
to be intended for 1503. (See Encycl. 
of Antiq. i. 486.) The letters of the 
date are a° do MCC KC CIPI. and 
even admitting that MZ (the termi- 
nating syllable of Domini), not 
( Mille) was intended, it avails nothing. 
In the Art de verifier les dates, quota- 
tions are given without end, to show 
that it was quite customary to abridge 
dates. Maittaire notes that the first 
printed edition of Martial, in 4to. is 
dated MLxxi. for MCCCCLXXI. So 
too with other printed books, and in- 
stances very common. We shall select 
one where the thousand is omitted, as 
supposed in the case before us. In 
the Register of the Parliament of Paris, 
fol. i. recto, the privilege granted by 
Charles V. to the scholars of the Uni- 
versity, bears the date of 366, which 
means 1366. 

Sir William has added some very in- 
teresting genealogical disquisitions con- 


cerning t e O’Donels, Geraldines, &c. 
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We cannot forbear giving his excellent 
remarks concerning Irish history : 


** The best Irish History is but a meagre 
detail of events, chiefly military, gathered 
from Chronicles and preceding Historians, 
in which errors, mistranslations, and ab- 
surdities are recapitulated and perpetuated, 
leaving the mines and quarries of truth, the 
original records of the country, and the in- 
teresting remains which demonstrate the 
accuracy or} falsehood of legendary history, 
almost entirely unexplored. oma | events 
are the misfortunes of a country; although 
they may produce more immediate, and ge- 
nerally more decisive effects on the fate of 
a nation, than the gradual and peaceable 
march of commerce and the arts; yet, to 
posterity, statistics are much more useful 
and important, as they exhibit the effects 
of good or bad government, and the energies 
and enterprise of the people.” P. 4. 

Sir William then proceeds to show, 
from the Records, that Assizes, Courts 
Baron, and other English practices, 
were introduced into Ireland, together 
with the settlement of the English (p- 
5). True; but he forgets that this 
was only within the English pale, for 
those without remained in their native 
barbarism, under their respective chief- 
tains. All that Historians and Philo- 
sophers have regretted, is, that the 
Conquerors and the conquered were 
not amalgamated. All that was done 
was welding polished steel upon rusty 
iron, not forging the latter anew. 

It is a singular fact, however, that 
the tenure by barony constituted the 
only title to a seat in the House of 
Peers, so late as 1366, and that the 
summons to Parliament, or creation by 
patent, were utterly unknown, ‘“* be- 
cause it was not then the law or cus- 
tom of Ireland to summon any one to 
Parliament, but those who held by 
baronial service.” P. 7. 

Upon this fact, we have to make 
some remarks. The feudal militia was 
certainly the cheapest possible form of 
maintaining a military force; and the 
substitute of pecuniary payments, then 
called scutages, and mercenary troops, 
could scarcely have been practicable in 
Ireland, where money was not to be 
raised, and recruits could only be 
found among enemies. Inducements 
to settlers must always be made fa- 
vourable ; and no doubt can exist, but 
that colonization, conquests, and garri- 
sons, were the modes practised by our 
ancestors in regard both to Wales and 
Ireland, and that they acted in their 
settlements purely upon military prin- 
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ciples,—in short, that in proportion as 
the Irish rebelled, they inundated 
them with more settlers. 

The investigation of the Antiquities 
of Ireland, by its remains (at which 
Sir William Betham hints), may be 
attended with most valuable results to 
Archeology and Philosophy. We sin- 
cerely hope that the design may be 
prosecuted. What are denominated 
Celtic Antiquities, or rather Manners 
and Customs, may there be found; 
for primitive states of society can only 
be discovered in countries where the 
Roman arms did not penetrate. We 
hope Sir William will not confine 
himself to Ecclesiastical remains, how- 
ever curious, but give us distinct pecu- 
liarities. 

There is also another desideratum, 
viz. a good genealogical history (a 
Dugdale’s Baronage if we may so call 
it,) of the Naéive Princes and Chief- 
tains of Ireland. Lodge’s Peerage is 
meagre. 

Nevertheless, we shall be glad to 
see whatever Sir William Betham 
thinks proper to give us in continua- 
tion, because we shall be sure to find 
matters both curious and interesting, 
and works well executed. 


54. General Directions for Collecting and 
Preserving Exotic Insects and Crustacea: 
designed for the Use of Residents in Fo- 
reign Countries, Travellers, and Gentle- 
men going Abroad. With illustrative 
Plates. By George Samouelle, 4. L. S. 
Author of the ‘* Entomologist’s Useful 
Compendium.” Longman and Co, 

IN consequence of the very general 
attention that is now given to the inte- 
resting study of Entomology, an ex- 
tensive demand has been created for 
specimens of the different genera and 
species of insects, British as well as 
foreign ; the latter, indeed, have be- 
come an object of Commerce, and col- 
lectors are now employed in all parts 
of the world, for the purpose of sup- 

lying the European market, particu- 
larly England, with these objects of 
rational curiosity. It is to be henent- 
ed, however, that the capturing of 
many of the most beautiful but often 
fragile insects, equally with the proper 


reservation of them, has been, hitherto, 
ut very ill understood; it will be 
highly gratifying, therefore, to the 
amateur, as Well as the dealer in in- 
sects, to learn, that the present useful 
little manual contains ample directions 
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for taking the various kinds of insects 
to be found ‘in foreign countries, a 
description (with a plate) of the appa- 
ratus necessary for this service, and 
three other plates, containing examples 
of the classes and orders. 

As a specimen of the manner in 
which this work is executed, we take 
the following extracts, the first show- 
ing very forcibly the boundless field of 
discovery that may yet be traversed by 
the Entomologist : 


*¢ Annulose animals (says the author) are 
universally spread phe 3 the various re- 
gions of the habitable globe; and, like the 
animals of the higher orders of creation, 
are geographically distributed, but are con- 
fined to certain limits; and, from the im- 
mense number of species, the annulosa ap- 
pear to be still more local. Indeed, the 
shortness of their life, the nature of their 
food, and its abundance, generally preclud- 
ing the necessity of migration, we have, 
comparatively, but a very slight knowledge 
of these animals, by far the most numerous 
of all Nature’s productions ; England alone 
furnishing our cabinets with upwards of ten 
thousand species, and every year’s research 
adding to the number. And, if so extensive 
a list can be formed of an island so far 
north, and so small as England, what have 
we not to look for from our friends on the 
continent of Europe,—the traveller in the 
untrodden wilds of Africa, —the extensive 
woods of America,—and the vast territories 
and islands of Asia and New Holland ?” 

*¢ The entomological specimens received 
from America have been chiefly contributed 
by gentlemen who have resided but a short 
time in the country, and whose excursions 
in search of insects were, probably, but few 
and limited; we cannot, therefore, expect 
yet to possess any thing like a knowledge of 
American Entomology ; yet we have enough 
to give a stimulus to further researches, 
and to afford us abundant evidence of the 
treasures to be found in those countries of 
the New World not yet visited by the Ento- 
mologist.” 


Of ** spiders” we have a very inte- 
resting account, which may be perused 
by our fair and sensitive readers, with- 
out a single thrill of sentimental horror: 


*€ Spiders are the animals that compose 
this order ; they live principally on insects, 
but in South America, and within the 
tropics, where they grow to an immense 
size, they have been known to seize hum- 
ming and other small birds while sitting on 
their nest; and there is no doubt but that 
the poison which is conveyed through their 
strong and powerful mandibles acts as effec- 
tually, and as rapidly, on those small birds, 
as that of the European species does on the 
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common fly; it is, however, doubtful whether 
it be injurious to man: it is so, probably, 
in a very slight degree; but this can only 
apply to the larger species, which, from 
their formidable appearance, are not likely 
to be handled more than necessity requires. 
Unfortunately, from the general disgust 
with which spiders are regarded, naturalists 
have been presented with but few specimens 
for their observation; consequently but 
little is known of them; some extremely 
interesting and singular species have, how- 
ever, occasionally found their way to Eu- 
rope, evidently collected without design, as 
they are promiscuously and but seldom seen 
in collections of insects. Spiders abound 
in hot climates, and will be found in houses, 
windows, gardens, outhouses, woods, heaths, 
forests, the blossoms of flowers, the crevices 
of rocks, and on walls, pales, trunks of 
trees, &c. Many inhabit waters, walking 
on the surface, and diving on the approach 
of danger: these perambulate also, with 
facility, the aquatic plants beneath; and 
those that inhabit still waters walk on their 
webs, previously attached to various sub- 
stances. Many species, from the want of 
nipples, are incapable of making silk ; these, 
therefore, are under the necessity of taking 
their prey by surprise, either by jumping 
or darting suddenly upon such insects that 
may alight near them, or secreting them- 
selves in such situations as will insure them 
food. Many of the species are extremely 
brilliant, and are as remarkable for the sin- 
gularity of their forms; they are, however, 
very difficult to preserve, for no method 
has yet been discovered effectually to secure 
their colours; it is, therefore, best to put 
them all in spirits, which will, at least, 
preserve a certain portion of their charac- 
ters.” 

Some very interesting observations 
are given on the order ‘* Coleoptera,” 
with which we shall conclude our 
notice of this useful and pleasing work. 


** CoLropTera, or Beetles, are easily dis- 
tinguished, by having, for the most part, 
two wings covered by two elytra or wing- 
cases, meeting by a straight suture down 
the back: are furnished with two antennz, 
two mandibles, two maxill, and either four 
or six palpi: by the modification of these 
parts the characters of the genera are deter- 
mined. Beetles are extremely numerous, 
and are found in almost every situation, as 
in sandy places, on the sea shore, and the 
muddy banks of ponds and rivers, running 
about in the sun; others will be seen in the 
above places, but secreted under stones, 
fragments of rocks, chalk, &c. seeking thejr 
food early in the morning or late in the 
evening. The aquatic species may be taken 
in ponds, ditches, rivers, and running 
streams; and some few will be found buried 
in the sand or secreted amongst the pebbles 
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of shallow brooks, The method of taking 
the water beetles is by the aquatic net, 
which should be attached to a strong stick, 
and plunged among weeds, rushes, &c., and, 
when withdrawn, it should be carefully exa- 
mined: as most of these animals are ex- 
tremely active, aud soon secrete themselves 
amongst the weeds taken up in the net, and 
thus easily escape notice. Besides the above 
haunts, in fine, clear, and calm weather, 
numbers will be seen sporting on the surface 
of the water, others Teation or swimming 
beneath it; considerable dexterity, there- 
fore, is requisite in capturing them. Aqua- 
tic insects are frequently as local as the land 
animals; no opportunity should, therefore, 
be lost in taking them whenever they are 
observed. Again, it is not uncommon for 
these insects to leave the waters in the 
evening, and fly to a considerable distance : 
there are also stated times for the appear- 
ance of all insects in their perfect state ; 
their lives are brief, and they, after the 
lapse of a short time, will be supplanted by 
other species; thus, a small district of only 
a few miles in circumference, will afford 
ample employment to an active collector 
for some years. Most of the insects of 
which we have been speaking are carnivorous, 
and feed on others, either in the perfect or 
larva state; it will, therefore, be advisable 
to put them, when collected, at once into 
spirits, by which they will be effectually 

revented from destroying their companions. 
Dead animals, dried bones, decayed vegetable 
substances, and the dung of animals, more 
especially that of cattle, afford food to some 
hundreds of species, which will be found 
feeding on the surface or buried beneath it. 
They also form subterraneous excavations, 
sometimes to a considerable depth, in order 
to deposit eggs in a place of security. With 
respect to the carrion-feeders, they appear 
of rare occurrence in tropical countries ; 
species, it is true, have been brought from 
the East Indies ; but their labours are, in a 
great measure, superseded by the multiplicity 
of ants, of a gigantic size, which abound in 
all hot climates. Traps, or wide-mouthed 
bottles baited with flesh, and placed out of 
the reach of ants, should be suspended by 
prepared cords, or insulated by water; and 
the scent of the meat will soon attract such 
insects as feed upon it: the bottles should 
be frequently examined, and there is no 
doubt that the collector will be soon repaid 
for his trouble. 

«< Some of the largest known coleopterous 
insects reside in decomposed vegetable sub- 
stances; as tan-beds, the decayed roots of 
trees, and the refuse of gardens. Boleti, 
fungi, dry rotten trees, and detached bark, 
must never be passed over by the collector ; 
insects may frequently be detected, at seve- 
ral inches from the surface, in rotten trees, 
and may be procured by means of the digger ; 
this is also the method of obtaining the ca- 
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terpillars of the wood-feeding insects, Trunks 
of trees in woods and forests must be exa- 
mined with care, especially in the evening 
and early in the morning, as it is common 
for the night-flying species to crawl up 
those places for the purpose of drying their 
wings or seeking their mates : they will also 
occasionally be found, apparently asleep, 
during the day, whilst numbers will be seen 
sporting in the noontide sun, alighting at 
intervals to feed on certain juices that may 
exude from the trunks of trees. The moss 
also at the foot of trees affords shelter, 
during the winter or rainy season, to many 
insects; which may be obtained by collect- 
ing the moss, and shaking it over a cloth 
or a sheet of white paper; others secrete 
themselves, at this period, a few inches be- 
neath the surface of the earth near the 
trunks of trees. Beetles that inhabit the 
foliage of trees or shrubs may be obtained 
by holding the folding net, or placing a 
sheet beneath the branches, beating them 
with a long stick; by which means the in- 
sects are disturbed, fall into the net or 
cloth, and are easily captured: this mode 
of collecting is most successfully pursued 
early in the morning, or before a shower of 
rain, as, during the heat of the day the in- 
sects are, for the most part, on the wing, 
occasionally alighting on the blossoms of 
trees and shrubs, and particularly on flowers 
of the umbellate kind. There are many 
species of this order that may be taken 
crawling in pathways, road-sides, and hedye- 
rows, also on the stalks of grass and plants 
of a low growth: others will be seen flying 
in the evening, in clouds, around the sum- 
mits of the highest trees ; while many may 
be detected by the light which they emit. 
The roots of is On Fanks with a southern 
aspect only abound with small beetles 
and other insects. It will be well to remark 
in this place, that sudden inundations and 
the overflowing of rivers will furnish the 
collector with some thousands of insects, 
and that he will have but little trouble in 
collecting them. 

*« The method of obtaining insects from 
floods is, to watch the retiring of the waters, 
and wherever a narrow channel is produced, 
to gather all the small pieces of wood, 
floating grass, or other substances, which 
will be found to be literally covered with 
insects. At this time, also, the rejecta- 
menta left on the banks of rivers may be 
examined, and a portion should be collected : 
these abound with the smaller insects, and 
should be put into a bag on the spot, and 
the mouth of it tied close to prevent the 
escape of the insects. As soon as an oppor- 
tunity occurs the bag should be plunged 
into boiling water, which will, at once, 
destroy the lives of the insects thus secured : 
it should then be emptied, the contents 
spread on a cloth, or by other means ex- 
posed to the sun, or edunien thoroughly 
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dried, and then packed either in boxes or 


bottles with camphor, until. we have leisure 
to select and secure the specimens thus 
obtained. If the rejectamenta and insects 
be well dried, they may thus, with safety, 
be conveyed to Europe: we may also ob- 
serve, that in packing the insects collected 
and preserved in this way (a method that 
might be employed for all the insects of 
this order), layers of cotton, moss, or 
tobacco, previously well dried, should be 
introduced, to prevent, in the first instance, 
injury from moisture; and a portion of 
camphor should be used, to keep off the 
minute mites, &c. that would otherwise 
destroy them; they should also be packed 
close, so that any sudden shake may not 
injure them, by breaking off their legs, an- 
tenne, &c. Chip boxes will answer well 
for this purpose.” 

We cannot dismiss this work, with- 
out strongly recommending it to the 
attention of every Entomologist, parti- 
cularly to such as have friends residing 
abroad, who, if they were furnished 
with a copy of this perspicuous ma- 
nual, might readily transmit to Eng- 
land at a very trifling cost (insects be- 
ing admitted free of duty) the most 
beautiful, as well as rare poner of 
these pleasing objects of Natural His- 
tory, and greatly enrich the cabinets 
of Collectors ; for we quite agree with 
the author in his observation, that 
**some of the choicest collections in 
this country have received their most 
rare and novel specimens from such 
well-timed and pleasing donations.” 


55. The Every-Day Book: or Everlasting 
Calendar of popular’ Amusement, Sports, 
Pastimes, Ceremonies, Manners, Customs, 
and Events incident to each of the Three 
Hundred and Sixty-five Days in past and 
present Time, forming a complete History 
of the Year, Months, and Seasons, and a 
Perpetual Key to the Almanack, &c. &c. 
By William Hone. Vol. J. with 170 
Engravings. 8vo, col. 1720. 

WE are told that this is a very en- 
lightened age; we are certain that it is 
a very odd one: and that it is time, 
full time, for the friends of reason, 
even of humble sense, to lift up their 
voices aloud. The Newspapers alone 
show the truth of these assertions— 
though no prudent man will make 
goods for which he cannot find cus- 
tomers, yet a visionary theory, called 
political economy, is recommending 
ruin by over-production—though the 
object of Religion is to make men 
wiser and better, yet we find Ultra- 
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religionists cotrapting the er vitals 
of society by becoming wicked them- 
selves, and insinuating that Chris- 
tianity holds morals in light estima- 
tion— 





ipso sceleris molimine Tereus 
Creditur esse pius— 


Because elderly ladies amuse them- 
selves with reading, we hear of com- 
missions of lunacy sued out against 
them by their own children. What 
are the causes of all these odd things? 
The Press is eternally teeming with 
visionary innovations and impracticable 
improvements. With regard to the 
serious vanities to which we have 
alluded, we think that very low taste, 
and indeed folly, has been introduced 
into religion, and speculation into bu- 
siness. Eminence by knowledge is 
not to be acquired without enormous 
labour ; but enthusiasm and hypocrisy 
are easily assumed; and quacks who 
wish to distinguish and benefit them- 
selves, and gain their object by popu- 
larity, have started up in religion. As 
to business, the rage for making for- 
tunes rapidly has filled that with ad- 
venturers, projectors, and gamblers. 
What mischief may thus result to so- 
ciety, the times have already begun to 
show ; and in our judgment, a Hu- 
mane Society to re-animate common 
seuse is now indispensable. 

Differing, as of course we do, upon 
political subjects from Mr. Hone, we 
join with him in hoping that much 
good is to be apprehended from sea- 
sonable exposures of folly. The su- 
perstitious vanities of the Romish 
Church, and the wonderful influence 
by which it turned our ancestors into 
fools or children, make at all times a 
very interesting subject of discussion, 
and now, for evident reasons, a well- 
timed one. On one side we repeat 
that we have ultra-religious quacks, 
spoiling Protestantism by incorpo- 
rating with it the injurious notion of 
faith without works, and even of con- 
tempt for morals; and on the other, 
we have Catholics trying to persuade 
us to give up the national bulwarks of 
wisdom and liberty to their exploded 
and enslaving absurdities. But, odd as 
it may seem, we are satisfied that the 
Protestant cause cannot possibly be 
better served than it has been by Mr. 
Hone ; for his book being issued in a 
ver an form, and the matter a very 
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ample collection of curious things (he 
admits no other), the readers are sure 
to be very numerous, and the effect in 
consequence proportionate. Thousands 
will not read sermons or serious books ; 
but books like these attract even those 
who may be obliged to spell as they go 
on, from inability to read. To show 
that it is both a curious and useful 
book, we shall give some extracts. 

W hat nonsense was doled out to the 
people, under the holy name of Reli- 
gion, the following fantastic stuff will 
show $ 

«¢ Amid the multiplicity of representations 
by Roman Catholic writers concerning an- 
gels, are these hy Father Lewis Henriques, 
* that the streets of Paradise are adorned 
with tapestry, and all the histories of the 
world are engraven on the walls by excellent 
sculptors ; that the angels have no particu- 
lar houses, but go from one quarter to ano- 
ther for diversity ; that they put on women’s 
habits, and appear to the saints in the dress 
of ladies with curls and locks, with waist- 


coats and fardingales, and the richest linens’. 


This occupation of the angels agrees 
with the occupations that Heer ues 
assigns to the saints; who, according 
to him, are to enjoy with other plea- 
sures the recreation of bathing. “There 
shall be pleasant baths for that pur- 
pose; they shall swim like fishes, and 
sing as melodious as nightingales; the 
men and women shall delight them- 
selves with masquerades, feasts, and 
ballets; women shall sing more plea- 
santly than men, that the delight may 
be greater; and women shall rise again 
with very long hair, and shall appear 
with ribands and laces, as they do upon 
earth.”—Father Henriques was a Je- 
suit, and communicates this informa- 
tion in a book, entitled “‘The Busi- 
ness of the Saints in Heaven,” pub- 
lished by the written authority of Fa- 
ther Prado, the provincial of the order 
of Jesuits at Castile, dated at Sala- 
manea, April 28th, 1631. (Col. 1352.) 

No prudent Protestant mother would 
suffer such silliness to be even read in 
the nursery, lest she should teach her 
children to despise the Bible. 

In column 875, is described an old 
British trackway from the Metropolis, 
coeval with the Roman roads, if not 
older. It is called Haglush-lane (from 
Hag or Haw, the berry), in Islington 
parish; and though wholly disused, 
and in many parts destroyed, it was 
the oldest North road or ancient bridle- 
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way to and from London and the 
Northern parts of the kingdom. It 
fell into the old Roman road, now 
straight as an arrow, and still called 
Old Street. Mr. Hone gives the fol- 
lowing account of its course. 


«* Supposing the reader to proceed from 
the old man’s mud cottage in a Northerly 
direction, he will find that the widest part of 
Hagbush-lane reaches from that spot to the 
road, now cutting from Holloway. Cross- 
ing immediately over the road, he comes 
again into the lane, which he will there find 
80 narrow, as only to admit convenient pas- 
sage to a man on horseback. This was the 
general width of the road throughout, and 
the usual width of all the English roads 
made in ancient times. They did not travel 
in carriages, or carry their goods in carts, as 
we do, but rode on horseback, and conveyed 
their wares or merchandize in pack saddles 
or packages, on horses’ backs, They like- 
wise conveyed their money in the same way. 
In an objection raised in the reign of Eliza- 
beth to a clause in the Hue and Cry Bill, 
then passing through Parliament, it was 
urged regarding some travellers who had 
been robbed in open day within the hun- 
dred of Beyntesh, co. Berks, that they were 
clothiers, and yet travailed not withe the 
great trope of clothiers; they also carried 
their money openlye in wallets upon their 
saddles. e customary width of their 
roads was either four feet or eight feet. 
This, the ancient North road, comes into 
the present North Road in Upper Hollo- 
way, at the foot of Highgate Hill, and went 
in that direction to Hornsey. From the 
mud-cottage towards London, it proceeded 
between Paradise House, the residence of 
Mr, Greig the engraver, and.the Adam and 
Eve public house in the Holloway Back- 
road, and by circuitous windings approached 
London, at the distance of a few feet on the 
Eastern side of the City Arms public house 
in the City Road, and continued towards 
Old-street, St. Luke’s.” Col. 876. 


A further considerable merit of this 
work is its account of various modern 
customs and sports ; inéer alia, of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, with full details of 
its present and ancient amusements. 
There is, however, no end to the cu- 
rious things. We shall extract one 
more; though being from Mr. D’Is- 
taeli’s Curiosities of Literature, it may 
not be latent. 


‘The Iliad in a Nutshell. Peter Huet, 
the celebrated Bishop of Avranches, long 
doubted the story of an eminent writing- 
master having comprised the Iliad in a nut- 
shell, but after trifling half an hour in exa- 
wining the matter, he thought it possible. 

%ne day in company at the Dauphin’s, with 
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a piece of paper and a common pen, he de- 
monstrated that a piece of vellum about ten 
inches in length, and eight in width, pliant 
and firm, can be folded up and enclosed in 
the shell of a large walnut ; that in breadth 
it can contain one line of thirty verses, per- 
fectly written with a crow-quill, and in 
length two hundred and fifty lines ; that one 
side will then contain 7500 verses, and that 
therefore the piece of vellum will hold the 
whole 15,000 verses of the Iliad.” Col. 


1086, 1087. 
—@— 
56, Arcnmorocia, Vol. XXI. Part I, 
(Concluded from p. 143.) 

XXII. Two Papers relating to the 
Interview between Henry the Eighth of 
England, and Francis the First, of 
France. Communicated by John Ca- 
ley, esq. F.R. and A.S. &c. 

From these papers it appears that no 
hesitation was made in cutting postern 
gates through castles, though only 
wanted for temporary purposes (p.189), 
and that gentlemen in the service of 
noblemen were distinguished by their 
clothing being of si/k, those of yeomen 
being confined to cloth. pp. 186, 187. 


XXII. Remarks on the Seals affix- 
ed to a Letter from the Barons of Eng- 
land to Pope Boniface the Eighth in 
the year 1301, respecting the Sove- 
reignty of Scotland. By Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, esq. F.S.A. 

From this paper it appears that 

**It was customary when an Earldom de- 
scended to an individual, either to abandon 
his own arms for those of the family from 
which he derived the dignity, or that he 
should place them in some way in conjunc- 
tion with his own. From this usage it may 
fairly be conjectured, that the subsequent 
system of quartering the arms of each fa- 
mily, which was represented by any particu- 
lar person, has arisen.” P. 198. 

Mr. Nicolas wonders that John de 
Hastings should bear the fleur de lis 
of France and lions of England, when 
no alliance is recorded. (p. 204.) 
We have heard that there was a de- 
scent in the Hastings family from the 
blood royal of England, but we can- 
not point out where or how. 

In 1310 appears to have begun the 
custom of summoning Peers to Parlia- 
ment who were successively of the 
same Christian name, by the postfix of 
first, second, third, &c. as with the 
Kings. We think, however, that we 
have seen, though not in summonses 
to Parliament, the additions of primus, 
secundus, &c. 
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Antique intaglios were used as coun- 
ter seals by the Barons. Pp. 222. 


XXIV. a Rolls containing an 
Inventory of Effects, formerly belong- 
ing to Sir John Fastolfe. By Thomas 
Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. Treasurer. 

The first paper shows the enormous 
quantity * Fo belonging to men of 
rank. We find that, besides some gold 
plate, Sir John Fastolfe had not less 
than 13,400 ounces of silver. P. 234. 


Among the articles, is 

** Item, j Roste Iren, with vii staves and 1 
foldyng stale of silver, weing Ixxiij unc.” 

Mr. Amyot says: 

“« It is not easy to guess at the construc- 
tion of the roasting or toasting iron here 
mentioned.” P, 240. 

We beg to observe, that there is 
still in use at Inns, an iron frame of 
the shape of a large hall lantern, which 
turns upon a stand, and has several 
faces. It has also projecting uprights, 
besides the columns, which form the 
frame. The machine is moved to the 
kitchen fire, a round of bread is put, 
as in a slit, between the uprights and 
columns, and by turning the engine 
round, a succession of toast, ready for 
buttering, is speedily procured. Stale 
is an old word for handle, and in the 
West of England is applied to the 
staves of shovels, rakes, &c. The 


folding stele we therefore interpret by 


folding handle, such as is still append- 
ed to pocket lanterns. The process of 
toasting bread is also called roasting it, 
in the same country. 

In the Chapel we find two items of 
ships. We have had occasion before 
to notice, that a ship was a common 
form for the pieces of plate which 
were destined to receive alms *. 

We have no explanation of 

“Item, j Founteyne all gilt, with j co- 
lumbyne floure in the bottom, weiyng xxiij 
unces.” P, 246, 

Kitchen boilers are still called Foun- 
‘ains in some countries. Perhaps this 
** Founteyne” was a vessel for holding 
warm water. 

In p. 249, we have 

*€ Item, j Paxbrede, weiying ... unces.” 

This is explained by the box or case 
for the consecrated water [read wafer], 
properly, as Mr. Douce observes, pix- 
bread. P. 249. 

_ We are inclined to think that here 
is an error in the transcript for pax- 


* Ellie’s Letters on Engl. Hist. i. 271. 
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borde, a thing well known, and often 
of silver (see Encycl. of Antiquities) ; 
whereas the word piz-lread is utterly 
unknown to us. 

We have further unexplained, 

** Item, j Layer, weiyng xxiiij unces.”” 

Layer is, in old dictionaries, an 
oyster-bed, and oister-trays were cer- 
tainly articles of ancient furniture (see 
Enc. of Antiq. i. 299, from Gage’s 
Hengrave); but this definition cannot 
mean the silver vessel before us. The 
roils are only transcripts, and the origi- 
nal word was probably Lagen, a vessel 
from the Latin Lagena, of which see 
Ducange. 

Under the words ‘* a peson of gold, 
it fayleth v balls,” we have 

** Peson Fr. An instrument in the form 
of a staff, with balls or crockets, used for 
weighing before scales were employed for that 
purpose.” 

The Peson was the Roman Steel- 
yard. Ducange has Pesarolus, Sta- 
tira, Verticulaum, Gallict Peson. Stat. 
Placent. L. 7. fol. 78. ‘Teneantur Bu- 
charii vendere omnes carnes ad pondus 
fiendum per ballanteas, et non per 
Pesarolum, et habeant libras de ferro. 
—Cotgrave has ‘* Romaine, a Roman 
beam, a Stelleere.”” See Crochet, which 
is defined in the same words, though 
in strictness applying to the hooks of 
the Steelyards. As Scales are seen on 
the old ptian monuments, Steel- 
yards are certainly not anterior; but a 
rude method is mentioned by John de 
Janua of placing a stick on a fulcrum, 
and applying a weight to one end, and 
the subject to another (see Enc. of 
Antiquit. i. 312), which seems to have 
been the archetype of both Scales and 
Steelyards. 

We shall now praceed to the second 
inventory. 

In p. 268, we have 

** Item, ij staunding Aundyris—Item, i 
Feddefflok.” 

This is defined by a bed stuffed with 
feathers and wool, &c. We think 
from its connection with Andirons, 
that it is a wrong transcript for Fire- 
fork. 

Caister Castle is said to have been 
built by the ransom of a French pri- 
soner, in the French fashion (see our 
Review of Druery’s Yarmouth, p. 153) ; 
and the most curious part of this roll 
is, its enumeration of the ancient 
apartments in Castles. 

The first room mentioned is the 
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Wardrobe in the Upper-house, which 
contained not cloaths, but pots, dishes, 
caldrons, baskets, bows, arrows, &c. in 
short was a store-room. Pp. 261, 262. 

The second chamber is the room 
beyond the Buttery for Strangers. It 
is only furnished with bed and bedding. 
Thereare nochairsordrawers. Benches 
or forms, or rather the coverings of 
them, are mentioned, in one or two of 
the chambers.—Chests, though known 
furniture of old bed-rooms, no where 
‘occur. 

The subsequent articles show, that 
there was an enormous number of bed- 
rooms in old castellated mansions, and 
that each upper servant of the house- 
hold had his particular bed-room (one 
room, and no more), furnished in gene- 
ral with only a bed. For instance, 
we have (3) the great chamber beyond 
the Summer-hall, unidentified ; (4) the 
white chamber next the great cham- 
ber, sometime Nicholas Bokking’s, 
one of the family Attornies; (5) Stephen 
Scrope’s room, a son in law, which 
contained a running bed for a servant 
(see Encycl. of Antiq. i. 299;) (7) Raff- 
man’s chamber ; (8) yeomen's cham- 
ber for strangers; (9) the white- 
hanged chamber, unidentified ; (10) In- 
glose’s chamber ; (11) another white- 
hanged chamber; (12) a chamber for 
the two auditors; (13) the porter’s 
chamber; (14) a chamber opposite, 
unidentified ; (15) a chamber over the 
drawbridge [that had a tower over it, 
of course, in this Castle] ; (16) Schip- 
dam’s chamber; (17) inner chamber 
over the gates, this contained, besides 
a. bed, a meat-cupboard, because, as 
we presume, the watch or guard was 
not to leave it on any occasion, for 
which reason it had also a joined stool, 
i. e. a close stool; (18) the middle 
chamber; (19) Bocking’s chamber ; 
(20) the cook’s chamber; (21) Fitz- 
ralf’s chamber ; (22) Thomas Fastolf’s 
chamber; (23) a bed in the great 
stable; (24) a bed in the summer 
stable; (25) the gardinare’s chambre ; 
(26) “* My Maister his Chambre, and 
the withe draughte withe the stable.” 
P, 268. 

The master appears to have had an- 
nexed to his bed-room a with-draughte 
[%. e. withdrawing-room, or sitting- 
room } furnished with “ii lytell bellys” 
for summoning servants; a folding 
table [i. e. one with leaves], and along 
chayre, and a grene chayre, anda brass 
chandelier [j hanging candylstyck of 
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laton], besides a private stable for his 
horse. Adjoining to this was (27) a 
chamber and wardrobe [dressing room] 
lately belonging to Sir John’s lady, 
Milicent Fastolf. 

Here we find two pallets or truckle- 
beds for female attendants (see Encycl. 
of Antiq. i. 299), down pillows, small 
basins, ewers, and pots, and ** ij lyttyll 
ewers of blew glasses powdered withe 
golle.” Glass was then as precious as 
plate, and these were guebaliy fur per- 
fumes. 

No 28 was Margaret Hodessonne’s 
chamber ; possibly the lady’s maid, 
more probably nurse. She was accom- 
modated with a chair, from which cir- 
cumstance we have deduced the hypo- 
thesis, that she was not young. 

No. 29 was “ the utmost chamber 
nexte the winter halle ;” and 30, the 
White draught chamber for Lewis and 
William Worcester. 

Here we have done with the bed- 
rooms, from which it will plainly ap- 
pear, that they were very numerous in 
ancient Castles; and that those, which 
had neither chairs nor tables, were 
merely bed-rooms for persons who had 
their meals and resorts in the halls and 
public rooms; and that the other bed- 
rooms, which had the appendages men- 
tioned, were used also as sitting-rooms. 

We come now to other rooms. The 
first is the Great Hari. It was 
adorned with armour, and had a par- 
lour annexed, called the ‘* Toure par- 
loure,” a sitting bench in the window, 
with cushions, and two chairs. The 
walls were decorated with hangings. 

The Winter Havu was hung with 
arras and tapestry; had chairs and 
forms, and a fire-place. 

In the CeLLar were “ ij pypes of 

rede wyne.” That “ red wine” was not 
sort is certain. We think it to have 
al the pale red wine called Piment 
(not claret) mentioned in the Encycl. 
of Antiquities, i. p. 371. 

We find, in p. 275, towels of plain 
work, each 24 yards long; and wash- 
ing towels, each 10 yards long. 

Wesee, that there were in the BAKE- 
HOUSE, a mattress, blanket, and other 
bedding, so that the bai er seems to 
have slept there. 

We next have the Kircuen and 
LaRDER. 

Many more elucidations might be 
made, but the transcript is so incor- 
rect, that the attempt would be pe- 
rilous. The great benefit of the Paper, 
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which is ably edited by Mr. Amyot, 
is, that it » Hace the disposition of 
apartments in castellated mansions of 
the 15th century; and the manner in 
which the proprietors and their house- 
hold were accommodated. The for- 
mer, as before hinted, appear to have 
had sitting-rooms united with their 
bed-rooms; the latter, bed-rooms only. 
The lowest order of servants seems to 
have slept in the offices devoted to 
their avocations, as the grooms in the 
stable, the baker in the bakehouse, 
and so forth. Except the Lady's at- 
tendant, no apartments for females are 
mentioned, No carpets appear but in 
the Chapel. 

We shall anxiously expect the con- 
cluding part of the volume. 


—)-— 


57. Walpole, Poéme Dramatique en trois 
Chants. Par Edouard Alletz. Paris. 8vo, 
pp. 119. 

THE French drama is rarely adapted 
to English tastes. There is frequently 
too much of monologue in the plot; 
and the composition of the verse, by 
its perpetual jingling oa the ear, is 
incompatible with the majesty of the 
pure drama. The dignity of our own 
language supersedes the necessity of 
rhyme, which the ancient Greeks and 
Romans despised; but the French lan- 
guage, as Rousseau observes, possess- 
ing neither quantity nor accent, it was 
necessary to adopt the cesura in the 
middle of each line, and a rhyme at 
theend. Racine and Corneille carried 
the observance of the cesura and rhyme 
to so high a pitch of refinement, that 
since their days it has been more diffi- 
cult to write a dramatic piece in the 
French Janguage than in any other, at 
least according to the testimony of Vo!- 
taire, whose general knowledge of lan- 
guages is unquestionable. 

With these considerations, as to the 
difficulties to be encountered by our 
author, we took up the piece before 
us; and making allowance for our Eng- 
lish prepossessions, we must acknow- 
ledge that the perusal has afforded us 
some gratification. The versification 
is harmonious, and the interest of the 
dialogue is well supported. 

To the political sentiments brought 
forward, however, we are decidedly 
opposed. Whether the author wrote 
the piece with the intention of 
reviling Sir Robert Walpole, or for 
the ‘purpose of indirectly attacking 
some minister of the French cabinet, 


we cannot decide; but we beg to as- 
sure him that Sir Robert was never 
considered by any Englishman as the 
tyrannical and odious monster he 
wishes to pourtray him. As the zea- 
lous supporter of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, in opposition to the Stuarts 
and the treacherous influence of the 
French cabinet, he is entitled to our 
gratitude. The times in which he 
lived were portentous, and required 
vigorous measures. In 1705, he was 
nominated one of the council to Prince 
George of Denmark, as Lord High 
Admiral of England; in 1708, he was 
appointed Secretary at War; and in 
the following year Treasurer of the 
Navy. On ‘the accession of Geo. I. 
he was appointed first Commissioner 
of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. When the King went 
abroad in 1723, he was nominated one 
of the Lords Justices for the Adminis- 
tration of Government, and sole Secre- 
tary of State.—About this period the 
plot of the drama of Walpole com- 
mences, and concludes with his fall 
(sa chitte) as the author calls it. But 
such a fall as Walpole experienced we 
consider an elevation. fn 1742 the 
Opposition to his administration was so 
powerful, that he could no longer carry 
a majority in the House of Commons, 
and he therefore resigned all his places. 
His Majesty, however, in considera- 
tion of his long and faithful services, 
granted him a pension of 4000/. and 
created him Earl of Orford —so much 
for his fall ! 


Though we have thus condemned 
the portraiture which our author has 
drawn of the hero of his piece, we 
cannot but acknowledge that his poeti- 
cal talents are much above mediocrity. 
The following soliloquy of George iT. 
will serve as a specimen. It contains 
some fine sentiments, clothed in har- 
monious verse. 


La Forét de Windsor. 
Georce II. 


Ils sont loin : je suis seul, seul avec ma pensée, 

Par qui toute ma cour est enfin remplacée, 
[Apercevant quelques personnes de sa suite. 

Je défends qu’on me suive ; et de ces taillis 


frais 
Laissez-moi librement goiter l’ombre et la 
paix. [chasse. 


Je rejoindrai ma cour au rendez-vous de 
Cette pompe vivante et me géne ct me 
lasse, [si¢ger, 

Un roi que les témoins s’empressent d’as- 
Vis-a-vis de lui-méme est presque un ¢tranger. 
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s 
L’homme du peuple entier le mieux connu 
peut-etre 
Devient le plus tardif soi-méme a se connaitre. 
Trop heureux, tel qu’ilest s’il parvient a se voir 
Dans son cceur, le seul clair et fidele miroir ! 
Aussi, j’aime 4 chercher !’ombre et lasolitude, 
Oi de mes longs devoirs je fais la sainte étude. 
Les scdnes de la cour, si promptes a changer, 
Otent & la raison le temps de les juger. 
Ce mobile foyer de lumiéres trop vives, 
Tableau tumultueux d’images fugitives, 
De figures passant avec rapidité, 
Absorbe de l’esprit toute l’activité ; 
Mais dans mon souvenir, loin du monde, en 
silence, 
Jevois mieux les objets dont je fuis la présence; 
Et suspendant le cours de leurs flots successifs, 
Sous l’ceil de ma raison tandis qu’ils sont 
captifs, 
J’attends, pour les juger, que la clart¢ divine 
Daus mon cceur attentif descende, et m’illu- 
mine. 
Invisible rayon! d’od viens-tu? je ne sais; 
Pour éclairer le Bien tu brilles: c’est assez. 
O toi qui nous conduis, 6 toi qui nous con- 
soles, [paroles, 
Voix qui n’a point de sons, language sans 
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Viens donc, forme de Dieu, conseillitre des 
rois, 

Conscience! raison! vérité! lois des lois! 

Toi qui fai# dans nos cceurs mentir la flat- 
terie, 

Que Numa consultait sous le nom d’Egerie, 

Je t’invoque ! 


58. Mr. Gro. Crutxsuanx, the Hogarth 
of the present day, has adopted the title ~f 
** Phrenological Iilustrations”’ for a serie_ of 
highly humourous miniature caricatures, 
comprized in six plates and thirty sketches. 
The subjects are various, and though each is 
quibbled on by a phrenological title, they have 
little to do with the absurdities of Gall and 
Spurzheim. Indeed, they speak so well for 
themselves, that some incomprehensible 
letter-press which is prefixed, might as well 
have been spared, 

59. The Answer to the “ Declaration of 
the Catholics,” by a Patriotic Loyauist, 
sarcastically exposes the spirit of prevarica- 
tion and falsehood contained in that memo- 
rable document. We recommend this 
pamphlet to general perusal. 
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Ready for Publication. 

Mr, Suaron Turner's New History of the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth, forming the 
First Part of the Modern History of England. 

A Sermon, preached by Reginald Heber, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, on the Consecra- 
tion of the Church of Secrole near Benares. 

The Old Paths, a Sermon delivered in the 
Parish Church of St. Mary, Stoke Newing- 
ton. By the Rev. Joun Texson, B.A. 

Narrative of an Excursion from Corfu to 
Smyrna, comprising a Tour through part of 
Albania and the North of Greece, with 
some account of the ancient and present 
state of Athens. To which is annexed, a 
Translation of the Eraste of Plato. By T. 
R. Jouuirre, Esq. Author of ‘ Letters 
from Palestine,” &c. 

A New Edition of Exuis’s Tour through 
Hawaii or Owhyhee, with additions. 

Mr. Britton’s fifth volume of Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain, embrac- 
ing a comprehensive review of the subject. 

A New Edition of Gamste’s Sketches in 
Dublin and the North of Ireland. 

Srurm’s Contemplations on the Suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ; to which is prefixed 
ry ns of the Author. Translated by 
Mr. JouNsTONE. 

A Complete Index to Howell’s State 
Trials, which are now brought down to the 
present time. By a Barrister. 

The Cabinet Lawyer ; or, Popular Digest 
of the Laws of England; with a Dictionary 
of Law-Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parliament, 
and Judicia] Antiquities. 


A Translation from the German of Clau- 
ren’s beautiful Swiss Tale ‘<-Liesli.”’ 

A New and Improved Edition of the Out- 
lines of Mineralogy and Geology. By W. 
Puituips. 

A Treatise on Cancer. By T. Grauam, 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Crapock’s 
Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, con- 
taining Travels in France, and illustrated 
with original and accurate plans of the 
River Gironde, and the Canal at Languedoc. 

The Seventeenth Portion of the Pro- 
gresses of King James will appear in Novem- 
ber, and the conclusion as soon as the Ap- 
pendix to each Volume, with copious In- 
dexes, can be compiled and printed. 

The English Gentleman’s ~~ Manual, 
ora View of a Library of Standard English 
Literature ; with Notices, Biographical and 
Critical. 

The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, Sama- 
ritan, and Syriac, unlocked, by a new and 
easy method; with Biographical Notices of 
celebrated Oriental Scholars, and interesting 
Collections relative to Oriental Literature, 
for the use of Biblical Students. 

Edward the Sixth and his Times, an His- 
toric Study for Youth. 

A History of France, from the earliest 
period. By Mr. Hawxeswortu. 

Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, from 
the first Bishop down to the present time. 
By the Rev. Srspuen-Hype Cassan, 
Collections towards a Parochial History 
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of the City and Liberties of London, By 
the Rev. H. B, Wirson, D.D. F.S.A. 

Illustrations of Ornithology. By Sir 
WituuaoM Jarpine, Bart., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 
M.W.S., &c. and Pripeaux-Joun Sexsy, 
Esq. F-L.S., M.W.S., &e. 

External Existence, by the learned Au- 
thoress of ** Cause and Effect,”’ intended to 
confute the notions of Berkeley, Hume, 
Reid, &c. 

A report having been circulated, that the 
failure of Messrs. Hurst and Robinson will 
operate to the prejudice of Mr. Alaric 
Watts’s Literary Souvenir for 1827, we are 
requested to state, that there does not exist 
the smallest ground for such an assumption. 
The forthcoming volume will be published 
along with the other annuals, The engrav- 
ings are in the most finished style of art. 
Among the illustrations, is the ‘* Girl ina 
Florentine Costume of 1550”—An au- 
thentic Portrait of Lord Byron, by Mr. W.E. 
West—A Spanish Lady playing upon a 
Guitar, from an original painting by Mr. 
Newton—A splendid View of Buckfastleigh 
Abbey, from a picture by Turner—Auld 
Robin Gray, fromthe picture exhibited in 
a late Exhibition, by Farrier—A Landscape, 
by Martin—Goodrich Castle on the Wye, 
by Copley Fielding—The Cantadina, by 
Eastlake, &c. &c. A great accession of 
strength has been obtained for the Literary 
department of the work, which has heen 
furnished by a host of the most popular 
writers of the day. 

We understand that the forthcoming vo- 
lume of the Forget-Me-Not, possesses su- 
perior interest to any of the preceding por- 
tions, containing Ninety prose and poetical 
compositions by writers of eminence of both 
sexes, and thirteen engravings in the highest 
style of the art, after original designs. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Rev. Matthew Henry, the 
well-known author of the Exposition on the 


Bible. By Mr. J. B. Wittiams, of Shrews- 


bury. — 

“We scarcely ever remember a period of 
such extraordinary dulness in the literary 
world, as the last few months. If we except 
Captain Parry’s Third Voyage, reviewed in 
p- 233, there has scarcely been a single 
work of importance published. The shops 
of the London wholesale booksellers re- 
semble so many cemeteries, or catacombs, 
where nothing is to be seen but ‘* pile upon 
pile” of the Tester remains of defunct and 
unsaleable authors.—This accounts for the 
great number of Journeymen Printers and 
Bookbinders being wholly unemployed. 


Panorama OF Maprip. 


The Panorama of Mexico in Leicester- 
square has given place to one of Madrid, 
the capital of the parent country. It affords 
8 correct idea of the fading .splendours of 


that ancient City ;—ancient it may well be 
called, for, excepting a new palace, which 
has much the appearance of one of our Re- 
gent’s Park terraces, few modern buildings 
can be descried, Madrid is only six miles 
in circumference, and the neighbouring 
country is one barren heath, entirely defi- 
cient in trees, except on the banks of a small 
tiver, but bounded by some beautiful blue 
mountains, The fronts of the houses are 
painted of various eolours, and ornamented 
with pictorial representations ; and a striking 
difference in the domestic architecture f.om 
that of Mexico, is, that the roofs, insteed 
of being flat, are tiled and extremely lofty. 
The spectator misses the bull-fight that 
heightened the interest of the Panorama of 
Mexico, but the picture is diversified with 
numerous lively and well-disposed figures, 
which display great variety of costume, 


Grecian ARCHITECTURE. 


Col. Rothiers, of Antwerp, who is com- 
missioned to search for antiquities in the 
Archipelago, has been twice to Athens, 
where, by special permission of the Greek 
Provisional Government, he was enabled to 
enter the citadel, which, since the beginning 
of the contest, has been inaccessible to 
strangers. He has made all possible diaw- 
ings of the architecture of the temples of 
Minerva, Themis, &c. At Rhodes he has 
caused all the monuments of the ancient 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, now called 
Knights of Malta, to be designed by Mr. 
P. J. Witdoek, of Antwerp. For these 
three centuries nobody has thought of mak- 
ing drawings of the edifices of that ancient 
and heroic order. We passed some hours in 
the Mosque, formerly the church of St. 
John. Mr. Rothiers cae soon to return, 
and will publish his valuable collection for 
the use of the academies of the kingdom. 
There are 54 folio drawings, to which more 
may, perhaps, be added, The work may 
be considered as a sequel to the History of 
the Knights of Malta, by the Abbé de Ver- 


tot, who never was at Rhodes. 


New Scuoot or Mepicine anp ANATOMY. 


A new school for the easier and better 
teaching of anatomy, surgery, and medicine 
in all their various branches, has just been 
founded, and Professors appointed under the 
superintendance of Mr. Laurence and other 
eminent surgeons and physicians. The 
theatre for the lectures is being constructed 
in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, and it 
is understood that the lectures in every 
branch of medical science will be ready to 
begin their winter courses early in October. 


LanouaGes n AFRICca. 


Mr. Shaler, who resided for ten years at 
Algiers as consul for America, has furnished 
some particulars regarding the languages of 
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Africa, which to every scholar and antiqua- 
ry, must be replete with interest. In the 
north of Africa there is a tribe denominated 
Kabyles, or Berebers, whose language, 
called the Showiah, has, as far as has been 
discovered, no resemblance to those spoken 
by the other tribes, and which there are 
many reasons to believe is of great antiquity ; 
it is supposed to be identified with that of 
the Tuarics, who inhabit the interior parts 
of Lybia to the borders of Egypt. Should 
this position prove correct, and there are 
strong grounds for sustaining it, the Tuarics 
and Kabyles must be considered people of 
the same origin; that is, the same people 
and the same language prevail throughout 
the whole northern range of Africa, from 
the Atlantic to Egypt: and this people and 
language show marked peculiarities which 
distinguish them from any other now known; 
their origin, therefore, becomes a very 
curious subject of inquiry. Mr. Shaler’s 
opinion (and he supports it by considerations 
not easily to be shaken) is, that the Showiah 
is a language of greater antiquity than any 
other spoken in northern Africa, It is re- 
markable, that every trace of the Roman 
language appears to have been eradicated 
by the Saracen conquest; nor has it been 
discovered that the language in question has 
any analogy to the Persic or the Arabic, 
and of course it must have been formed 
before the introduction of those tongues 
into Africa; and there uppears to be nothing 
unreasonable in believing that the Tuarics 
are au original unconquered people, and the 
depository of an ancient language, which 
being identified with that of the Kabyles, 
the Showiah, naturally leads to the conclu- 
sion, that it is one of the most ancient in 
the world, which has withstood and survived 
the conquests of the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, the Vandals, aud the Arabs. 
MonuMent oF THE Empsror or Russia. 

On the 18th of July the funeral monu- 
ment of the late Emperor Alexander sent 
from Moscow, by order of her late Majesty 
the Empress Elizabeth, was inaugurated in 
the church of the Greek monastery of Alex- 
androwsky, conformable to the intentions of 
the august deceased; this monument is 
erected on the very spot where the platform 
stood on which the coffin of the late Em- 
peror Alexander was placed. It is of white 
marble, surmounted by a cross of black 
marble. 

Incomsustisitity or Woop. 

It is affirmed, that a Professor at Munich, 
of the Academy of Sciences, has discovered 
a method of rendering wood incombustible. 
He has combined caustic alkali in solution 
with a certain earthy substance, washed 
and sifted and applied on the wood, to 
which it gives a nitreous surface, which 
renders it also impervious to water, and to 
all kinds of humidity. The Architectural 
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Committee of the Theatre Royal at Munich, 
has made trial of this method on two small 
buildings, one of which was prepared ac- 
cording to the Professor's plan, the other 
not. Fire having been lighted in both these 
buildings, the one was burnt, the other re- 
ceived no injury. The expense of the appli- 
cation was only two francs for 100 feet. 
HERCULANEUM. 

A flight of modern steps conducts to the 
subterranean city, through a well, sunk for 
the purpose, at the place where the well 
was by which it was discovered in 1669. 
Herculaneum was destroyed by the same 
eruption that destroyed Pompeii and Stabia, 
in the year 79, but it has since been show- 
ered on seven times by the fiery mountain, 
as may be seen by the different strata of 
lava in descending. Ali that remains open 
at present of the city helow are some parts 
of the theatre, and a few narrower passages 
on the outside by three of its doors. The 
excavations were continued to aconsiderable 
extent, and many valuable relics taken out ; 
but as the towns of Resini and Portici, 
with the Royal palaces, which are built over 
Herculaneum, would have been endangered 
had they been carried further, piers were 
built, and the rubbish left to prevent acci- 
dent. Enough, however, was done to prove 
that this was a city of much greater conse- 
quence than Pompeii ; its streets were broad 
and straight, paved with lava, and had foot- 
ways on each side; its theatre is much 
larger, and every article found spoke of 
more luxurious refinement. The Custode 
led me through the passages, and shewed 
various fragments of columus, painted walls, 
burned timber and the like; 2 vensonnd all is 
seen by torch light. It is supposed that 
with the ashes which destroyed Hercula- 
neum, a vast quantity of water was thrown 
out by Vesuvius, which, mingling with the 
ashes, flowed throughout, and hardened into 
tufo, as the city is filled with it. The ma- 
terial was certainly much heated, as the 
doors and timber of the houses are found 
reduced to a species of charcoal; in those 
places where it did not penetrate, every 
thing combustible was charred by the violent 
heat, such as the rolls of papyrus, wheat, 
barley, beans, nuts, almonds, bread, and 
many other articles of domestic use. The 
inhabitants had time to carry with them 
their valuables ; for there were not found 
more than a dozen skeletons altogether, 
and a very small quantity of gold or silver, 
nor indeed, any thing valuable that was not 
too bulky to be carried with ease. 

Foss1t Bones rounp 1N France. 

In several places of the chalk mountains 
of Quercy, in the department of the Lot, 
are to be found the remains of a sort of rec- 
tilinear and circular entrenchments, formed 
of rough blocks. The most remarkable of 
them are on the summit of two mountains, 
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in the _— of Broingues, district of Fi- 
geac, the one of which lies on the right, and 
the other on the left bank of the S¢lé. 
Among the rocks on the right bank, are se- 
veral holes or caverns, with traces of mason- 
work before them, as is the case with most 
of the recesses in the rocks along the banks 
of the Lot, Sélé, &e. Traditions of trea- 
sures concealed in these caverns, have occa- 
sioned search to be made in them every way. 
In 1816, almost the whole inhabitants of 
Breingues, paid a visit to those above-men- 
tioned. Atthe one, the mouth of which 
the rocks almost entirely concealed, the en- 
trance was found to be blocked up with 
earth. The people set to work to remove 
this, and at three feet depth came upon the 
skeleton of a man, and near it a sort of fork, 
with two prongs, of iron. This discovery 
made them still more intent upon the search, 
and by the help of a windlass they removed 
the earth, and continued working to a per- 
pendicular depth of eighteen metres. At 
this depth the perpendicular direction of the 
cavern altered to three horizontal branches, 
which were filled up in the same way with 
earth and rubbish. The workmen followed 
one of these, but were soon stopped by 
three large stones, placed one above ano- 
ther, evidently by the hands of man. On 
removing them, it was observed that, on one 
side, they were all of a reddish earthy co- 
Jour, like other stones raised from the sur- 
face of the soil, but, on the reverse sides, 
there were traces of cryptogamia, moss, 
byssus, &c. which plainly shewed that they 
must have lain long in the air before they 
were brought underground. The men were 
now quite convinced that behind these were 
concealed the caves containing the treasures ; 
but instead of them they found an extraordi- 
nary heap of bones, a part of which was 
mixed with earth and rubbish of stones, but 
others were very carefully placed away in the 
narrow crevices of the rocks. Several heads 
ofan unknown kind of deer, and many others, 
not mixed with earth, but carefully arranged, 
were discovered in a hole covered with a flat 
stone. Now and then the masses of stones 
and heaps of common earth, were interrupted 
by small piles of clayey sand or alluvial soil, 
as if choy hed been deposited by the Sélé. It 
was easy to see that the river never could 
have deposited them here, and that it must 
have been the work of man, for they were 
pressed together, regularly disposed, and, 
above all, surrounded by small very white 
chalk-stones, which, even if the water had 
deposited the piles so regularly, must neces- 
sarily have been soiled; besides, the eleva- 
tion of the cavern, more than 300 metres 
above the bed of the river, banished all sup- 
position that they could have been occa- 
sioned by the Sélé. 

In the hope of proving more fortunate in 
the other branches of the cavern, operations 
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in the one where the experiment had been 
first made were abandoned ; but in the others 
nothing was found except bones, collected in 
the same manner. So great a quantity was 
dug up, that, if gathered into a heap, they 
would have occupied a space of more than 20 
cubic metres. ‘The greater part of them ap- 
peared as fresh as if the flesh had only been 
torn off them a short time before. hen 
brought into the air, they became scaly and 
white. Among them were distinguished the 
skull of a rhinoceros; three teeth of the 
same animal; the head of a kind of deer, 
not now existent, the antlers of which re- 
sembled in some degree, those of a young 
rein-deer ; fragments of the large antlers of 
a kind of deer not now known, but which 
were shaped not unlike those of the common 
kind ; and, finally, the shoulder-blade of a 
large ox, and the thigh-bone of a horse. 


Mines anpj Gotp Sanp or tHe Ura 
Mounrains. 


The Ural Mountains are divided into the 
large ridge and the Guberlinsk Mountains ; 
the latter stretching far to the south among 
the Steppes of the Khirghises. The highest 
summit of these is the Cliff of Padovinsk, 
which, according to Cassini’s account, rises 
to a height of 6,365 feet above the level of 
the Caspian Sea. Several navigable rivers 
are highly advantageous to the inland navi- 
gation, such as the Kama, the Ural, and 
Betaja. On the banks of the river Holwa, 
which flows from the Ural, a battle was 
fought in 1472, the consequence of which 
was, that these countries fell under the do- 
minion of Russia, The Ural mountains may 
be divided according to their qualities into 
three departments; 1st. The high and rocky 
mountains; these are well supplied with 
wood and water, and are peculiarly well 
adapted for manufactories and mining opera- 
tions of all kinds; 2dly. The hills; and 
3dly. The cultivated valleys, the inhabitants 
of which have a good demand for their pro- 
duce among the people higher up among 
the mountains, by which they gain the 
means of meeting the taxes they have to pay 
to the Government. The Ural range has a 
great number of caverns, many of which are 
well worthy of attention: one of these has 
four vaults, and pillars of ice; and in an- 
other, called Jermark’s Cave, Jermark is 
said to have long found a place of refug» 
previously to the subjection of Siberia. 
The most productive iron mines are found 
in the Mountain Bladogat, 70 versts from 
the town of Orenburg; from Loadstone 
Mountain to the borders of the Khirghise 
country; and lastly, in the mountains of 
Tagilsck, where the old black iron, reckoned 
the best, is found. In the year 1719, there 
were 26 iron mines in the range of the 
Urals ; now there are 99 mines and foun- 
deries. According to the latest accounts, 
these works produce seven millions of poods 
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of cast metal, and five millions of malleable 
iron. Skilful miners divide the iron into 
three kinds; the first and best is the black 
iron, much of which is worked from the 
private mines of Barons Demidof and Jako- 
flef. It is soft, and well adapted for steel- 
work, The first working of the mines in 
the Ural range began near the river Nizza, 
in the year 1623. In the year 1719, there 
were, besides the iron houses, only one 
silver and five copper works. Now there 
are 35 copper houses, one sulphur, and one 
vitriol manufactory. Of copper there are 
worked annually 155,000 poods. No tin 
is found, and few traces of lead or silver. 
The chief place for the sale of these products 
of the country is Nischney-Novogorod, 
Since 1822, a new production has become 
of importance, viz. the gold sand of the 
Urals, which formerly gave inconsiderable 
returns. In the spring of 1823, a commis- 
sion of mines was deputed, consisting of 
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Senator Saymonoff, and Professor Fuchs, 


of Casan, who, in the summer, searched the 
whole eastern part of the Urals, and made 
important discoveries; so that, since that 
time, this production has increased in 
quantity, and yielded great returns.. The 
name of gold sand is not quite appropriate ; 
for it is found rather in granite, quartz, 
and slate, dissolved by the operation of the 
atmosphere, than in layers of gold and clay. 
The most important of these is the dissolved 
quartz, in which lumps of gold of several 
solotniks, nay of several pounds, are fre- 
quently found. The process of washing is 
not expensive, and the profit, therefore, the 
greater. In the year 1822 there were only 
22 poods washed; in 1823 there were 114 
poods; and in 1824 about 286 poods—in 
all 420 poods; in value nearly 21 millions 
of rubles in Lanco assignations. A pood is 
40 pounds, and a pound contains 96 solot- 
niks. 


—4—. 
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Roman Antrouities Near St. Remy. 


About a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
the birth-place of the celebrated Nostra- 
damus, the small town of St. Remy, in Pro- 
vence, a shady and flowery path conducts 
to two remarkable monuments, which, with- 
out any historical grounds, are called the 
Triumphal Arch of Augustus, and the Mau- 
soleum of Julius Cesar. They stand upon 
a little eminence, hardly twelve or fourteen 
feet separate ; and of itself, this vicinity of 
the two monuments appears to indicate a 
connection between them, and to show that 
the conqueror, in honour of whom the 
triumphal arch was erected, also lies co- 
vered by the monument. They are in- 
closed by a small stone fence, built for their 
protection. The triumphal arch, the 
northernmost of these two relics of that 
mighty age, is not high, and so much da- 
maged, that the whole of the upper part is 
wanting. By means of a roof, rick shel- 
ters them from the rain and snow, their 
total destruction has been prevented ; and 
it were well that the upper parts were simply 
built up, provided that were done in sucha 
way, that the ancient could, without difii- 
culty, be distinguished from the new por- 
tion. Two Doric pillars support the arch: 
on each side, right and left, rise two fluted 
pillars, which have lost all their capitals, 
and of which only three go higher than the 
middle, and the ornaments of the cornice 
consist of ivy and olive twigs, interwoven 
in small fillets. Betwixt the pillars are 
figures in bassu-relievo ; upon the one side 
aiale and female bound to a tree, as the 
Romans represented conquered cities and 
provinees; upen the opposite side stands 
rer hand upon the arm of 

The Mausoleum is in 





a woman, resting 


a chained warrix 
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good preservation, and one of the rarest 
works of that period; for one more portet, 
or better worthy of attention, is perhaps no 
where else to be met with. It is in height 
about 55 feet, and rests upon a square pe- 
destal of large hewn stones, which is orna- 
mented on each side with full size figures 
in basso-relievo. The monument consists 
of three stories: the first and second are 
square, like the pedestal, only that the latter 
is much larger; the third ‘again is round, 
and terminates in a small cupola, On the 
one side appears a compaety of Roman 
infantry, in the act of ass; 1 
are seen the dead and the 
the field of battle; on thet 
of cavalry, but which, as well as the preced- 
ing, has suffered much from time. The 
fourth side is in much better preservation, 
and upon it a pr ion is represented, 
probably the triumph of a conqueror, which 
the hands bound behind the backs of the 
captives that appear in it, and the priests 
with animals for sacrifice, seem to intimaie. 
Of an inscription which runs round about 
the middle of the mausoleum, the following 
letters only can be deciphered—sexi miv- 
LIEGF PARENTIBUS SUEIs. This monument 
must have been erected to their parents by 
the sons of Caius Julius—Sextus, Lueius, 
and Marcus. 

Maipen Caste. 








A great service has been done to the 
literary world, as far as regards traditional 
opinions respecting Maiden Castle, in Dor- 
setshire. Mr. Miles, a correspondent of the 
Dorset County Chronicle, ‘ divesting it of 
the common and vulgar traditions, arising 
out of its subsequent military occupation by 
the Danes and Romans, has shown, that, 
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Purbeck (now called Corfe Castle), it bad 
its origin in the religion and worship of the 
earliest ages, when the Arkite rites were 
universally practised in both hemispheres *. 
Bryant, in his well-known ‘‘ Analysis,” traces 
every deity and rite of the Gentile world toa 
misconceived and misrepresented notion of 
the Diluvian Noah; and it is the recorded 
opinion of a later authority, Faber, that the 
principal deities revered by most ancient 
nations, are allusive to the Sabian idolatry, 
ingrafted on the catastrophe of the deluge. 
From the curious remains of the old British 
Bards, called Triads, it is clear that the 
mighty Diluvian God of the Britons called 
Hu, was no other than the eminent Patriarch 
Noah, deified by his apostate descendants, 
and, according to the usual progress of error, 
afterwards symbolized by the great luminary 
of the material heaven. The mystic name 
of Noah was Merd-din (which means ‘¢ dwel- 
ler in the sea’’), aud this island was fami- 
liarly called the Garden of Merd-din, In 
the sanctuary of Stonehenge he was wor- 
shipped under the name of Mor-ien, and by 
the Caledonian Druids he was called Mor- 
ven; the same as the Janus Marinus of the 
Romans, whose representation of two faces, 
prospective and retrospective, significantly 
alluded to the circumstances of his ante- 
diluvian and postdiluvian existence. Maiden 
Castle was unquestionably a great Puratheia, 
or mount dedicated to fire worship, whose 
name should therefore be Merd-din Caph, 
or the Mount of Noah; and the circle of 
small tumuli around it, more decidedly con- 
firms its ancient dedication to the Helio- 
Arkite Deity, since it plainly represents the 
well-known “ Ring of Baal,” 
ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN Berksutre. 

Lately was found, turned up by the 
plough, in Sutton Courtney field, near 
Abingdon, a curious arrow-head, that be- 
longed to ancient Britons. This beautiful 
little relic of a people and years long past, 
shows, that our uncultivated ancestors 
Were not wanting in art and ingenuity. It 
is chipped out of flint, and cannot fail of 
striking the attention of every curious ob- 
server. Also was found, near the same 
place, at the bottom of the river Isis, (where 
it was fordable, a short space below the new 
bridge), a brass instrument belonging to 
the ancient Britons, called a celt; it is in 
fine preservation. In February last, as some 
labourers in the same parish were excavat- 
ing for gravel, they discovered about three 





# «¢ This is evident from the traditions re- 
corded by Humboldt, as existing in Ame- 
rica, where a local deluge is the foundation 
of the creed of the Indians.” 
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feet below the surface, a quantity of human 
bones much decayed, and surrounded by a 
dark fine mould, almost like ashes, and by 
the side of which were found, standing up- 
right, two small earthen vessels filled with 
the same sort of black mould ; one of them 
appears to have been a drinking cup, it is 
marked with indented strokes, and nearly 
seven inches in height, but unfortunately 
a part of the top was broken off by the 
spade, owing to the haste of the labourers 
at its discovery, thinking it contained trea- 
sure; the other was of a different make, 
and only four inches in height; both these 
vessels are in good preservation, considering 
the length of time they must have been 
pens there. It can scarcely be doubted 

y the manner of sculpture, that the de- 
ceased were either Britons or Romans, and 
the latter people have left this island nearly 
fourteen hundred years ago; also near to 
which, at the same time, were found five 
different sized brass Roman fibule, and also 
a large brass ring, and near it were some 
fragments of iron, so much corroded by 
time, as to moulder into dust when touched 
by the labourers ; it is conjectured that this 
was some iron instrument or weapon of war, 
and that it was suspended by the brass ring 
to the body of the defunct. Fortunately 
for the admirers of antiquities, the whole 
of the above really curious articles have fal- 
len into the hands of Mr. J. King, of Ap- 
pleford, in Berkshire, a gentleman who 
takes great delight in preserving such rare 
things, and they are placed along with many 
others in his excellent private collection of 
curiosities. It may not be amiss to state, 
that in the same parish, and near the same 
place, a few years ago, a little below the 
surface, were found many fragments of an- 
cient pottery. 


Ancient SHIELD. 


The excavators of the Witham have disco- 
vered some interesting relics of antiquity, 
particularly au equestrian shield. It is of 
finely laminated brass, with a large boss in 
the centre, decorated with red cornelian 
studs. The boss forms a hollow cavity in 
the inside, which hollow was intended to ad- 
mit the hand as it grasped the straps. The 
rivet-holes for the straps, and for the orna- 
mental device (which appears in this ex- 
ample to have been fastened on the outside, 
and not merely to have been painted on the 
surface of the shield,) still point out the me- 
chanical arrangements ; the frame, or wad- 
ding, being doubtlessly of frail materials, is 
gone; but avery little is required to restore 
the shield as a very serviceable article, that 
would again pass muster in the army of 


King John. 
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SELECT 


SONNET TO JOSEPH CRADOCK, Esg. 
By Joun Taytor, Eso. 
(CRADOCK ! thy works a noble mind dis- 

play, {combine, 
Taste, learning, genius, through the whole 
And, deck’d with moral graces, mildly 
shine 
The Sage’s wisdom, and the Poet's lay. 
Fortune has smil’d upon thy mortal day, 
And few have known a happier lot than 
thine, 
Yet borne so meekly, Envy will not pine 
That Fame adorns thee with a well-earn’d 


bay. 
Th eunphateatinn task with zeal pursue ; 
e long to see what still remains in store ; 
Then soon thy treasures bring to public view, 
Yet when we gain them we shall wish for 
more, 
Assur'd that thy career, both bright and true, 
Will to the last accord with all before. 
P. 164, line 26, for arms read aims. 


—@—— 


#,* We are obliged to an old and much- 
valued Correspondent for the communica- 
tion of the following elegant 

SONNET, 

On the Marriage of James Harris, Esq. Am- 
bassador at Russia, sent to his Father, 
August 8, 1777. 

iu *mid the shouts of fond domestic joy, 

The still small voice of Friendship reach 
thine ear, 
Accept the wishes of a heart sincere, 

And let these lines a moment’s thought em- 

ploy ; 

Yet what new pleasure can the Muse convey 
To a breast glowing with parental love,— 
I see a tear of joy the choice approve 

Your son has made, and crown his nuptial 


day. 
What choice of his could ever give you pain ? 
For well he knew to choose the better 
part ;— [the rein 
His youthful hands were form’d to guide 
Of empire *, varying with the human heart; 
Oh, clad in him, long may your soul re- 
main, 
And may each future act fresh bliss impart. 


R. Asue. 
— 
LINES 

Ow tHe Deatn or Lorp Girrorp, 
How can a taste, though perfect be the 
choice, [voice, 
How can a strain, though plaintive be the 
Diffuse in words the pitying tears which flow, 

Or softly sigh the fearful tale of woe ! 





* He was Chargé des Affaires at the 
Court of Madrid, when he was but twenty- 
five years of age. 
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POETRY. 


The nobler soul has fled its noble clay, 
And Death's thick veil obscures its earthly 


ray, 
O’er the wide forum spreads the dark'ning 
cloud, 
And gloomy fears possess the anxious crowd ; 
No longer bickerings in wild tumult rise, 
But angry words sink down to whisp’ring 
sighs. 
The titled lawyer quits his foremost seat, 
By Friendship led to some unsought retreat ; 
See Justice calm her wonted tress unbind, 
And frown on Fate to Grrrorb so unkind, — 
Nor longer frown ; but with a heartfelt tear, 
Bewail th’ untimely loss of one so dear: 
Lo! mounted signals o’er the western coast 
No longer highly wave for Bristol's boast ; 
But burdening float upon the breathless air, 
Tokens of grief, of pity, and despair. 
*Twere vain to praise; no lauding strain can 


rise 
To Heav’n’s high seat above th’ exalted 
skies. 
Norfolk-street, Strand, Sept. 20. 


——}— 


LINES 
Written on the Anniversary of the Relief of 
Londonderry *, and allusive to a Comme- 
morative Pillar about to le erected there. 


Tune—‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


HE patriot deserves the meed 
Of honour and renown, 
And to the hero is decreed 
The blooming laurel crown ; 
Tho’ both may suffer, bleed, and die, 
To save a falling State, 
They flourish in the memory 
Of all the good and great. 
The sculptor’s toil, the painter's oil, 
The Lard’s immortal page, 
The honour’d name will still proclaim 
To each revolving age. 


And just it is, that when for all 
A few resolve to stand, 

That, whether they survive or fall, 
Their praise should fill the land ; 

The deeds of those at Troy who fell 
Are fresh in fame to-day, 

And Pompey’s Pillar still can tell 
How once his sword bore sway. 

The sculptor’s toil, &c. 

Their Marlborough the Britons hold 
In recollection dear ; 

Heroic Wallace, fam'd of old, 
Still claims a Scottish tear ; 





* Saturday, Aug. 12, 1826, being the an- 
niversary of the Relief of Londonderry in 
1639, the day was celebrated with more 
than ordinary enthusiasm. 
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The Chief who fell on Falkirk’s plain, 
Call’d * Wallace’s right hand,” 
And those at Flodden battle slain, 
In honour high still stand. 
The sculptor’s toil, &c. 


But none of those by Homer sung, 
Who live on Livy’s page, 

Or e’er made theme for minstrel’s tongue, 
The glory of their age, 

Can higher stand on rolls of fame, 
All honour’d and renown’d, 

Than stands Gcorce WaLKeEnr’s noble name, 
Wich lasting laurel crown'd. 


The sculptor’s toil, &c. 


Here Murray bold, and Baker true, 
And Mitcuetsurn so brave, 

Beneath the standard of ** Rue BLUE,” 
Repell’d the bigot slave ; 

Here Cairnes, great in camp and court, 
With ScuomBero’s valiant son, 

Maintain’d in fight this ‘* Maipen Fort,” 
And martial trophies won. 


The sculptor'd toil, §c. 


Then on that spot, where bullets hot 
Flew quick to make us free, 
A Pillar high shall seek the sky, 
To guard their memory ; 
The sons of those who foil’d their foes, 
In bloody battle here, 
Now raise this pile to grace our isle, 
And future ages cheer. 
The sculptor’s toil, the painter’s oil, 
The bard's immortal page, 
The honour’d name will still proclaim 
To each revolving age. 


Magilligan, Aug. 12. J. Granam. 


—@— 
AN EPISTLE 
To A Frienp in THE County oF Limerick. 
“¢ Like leaves on treesthe race of man is found ; 
Now green in youth, now withering on the 
ound ; 
Another race the following race supplies, 
They fall successive, and successive rise. 
So generations in their course decay ; 
So flourish these when those have pass’d away.” 
Porr’s Homer. 
(THE world is greatly chang’d since first 
we met, [parted ; 
Turn'd upside down, indeed, since last we 
Within that space how many suns have set! 
How many hearts of steel been broken- 
hearted ! 
I saw thee first a blooming playful boy, 
A last dear pledge of conjugal affection ; 
Your spirits buoyant with the school-boy’s 
joy, [tion. 
While Daly’s hand was threatening correc- 
And Arthur too—but he, alas ! is ¢ -ne, 
Friends, brothers, all on earth stern death 
will sever ; 
Laid in a trans-atlantic grave alone, 
He sunk in time’s o’erwhelming tide for 
ever, 
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Upon the deep green shores of Shannon gay, 
Like deer light bounding over moor or 
heather, 
I saw ye run, and many 6 summer's day 
Plunge in the waves, or climb the rocks 
together, 
Clare’s time-worn battlements I saw ye scale, 
With dauntless breast, and feet in rapid 
motion ; [ 
And, as your trembling Tutor’s cheek grew 
Beheld ye traverse cliffs high o’er the 
foaming ocean: 
I saw ye baffle the tremendous wave, 
In fishing-boat, or yawl, or hooker sailing, 
While western winds o’er Kilstapheen would 
rave, [were failing. 
And land’s-men’s hearts with fear for ye 


Old Kilstapheen, thy turrets in the deep, 
The sailor sees a hurricane portending, 
When in a calm the sun-beam seems to sleep, 

Upon a city far below extending. [made 
Oh! since those days the hand of Death has 

Sad havoc on our house, and we remember 
Parents belov’d and honour'd to the grave, 

Fallas the leaves in winter-like September. 


No weight of years, no gradual decay 
Consum’d their lives in lingering pain and 
sorrow, 
But in a green old age, as "twere to day, 
And in the icy arms of Death to-morrow. 
Time too in his unconquerable sway, 
At me has been significantly glancing, 
Sprinkling my temples with funereal gray, 
Mementoes of the hour that is advancing. 


All this seems terrible to flesh and blood, 
To human nature awfully appalling ; 
Yet all proceeds from Him, who, for our 
ood, [calling. 
Our frente from this dark valley is re- 
He knows our sad, our lost condition here, 
He bore the punishment of our transgres- 
sion, 
And warns us kindly thus from year to year, 
That here we have no permanent posses- 
sion. 
That as the wave upon a sandy shore 
Yields to the wave behind in haste suc- 
ceeding, 
So generations fall to rise no more, 
Fil suns and stars from Heav’n shall be 
receding. [view, 
Then let us learn from all that meets our 
Our duty from experience forecasting, 
With humbled hearts, affectionate and true, 
To pray for Grace and Grory everlasting. 
Magilligan, March 10. J. Grauam, 
Note-—For an account of the ancient 
Castle of Carrigabolt, and the submarine 
City of Kilstapheen in the mouth of the 
Shannon, not far from St. Senanus’s cele- 
brated island called Inniscatlery, see the ac- 
count of the parishes of Kilrush, Killard, 
Kilfieragh, Moyarta, and Kelballyhone, in 
the second volume of Shaw Mason’s Statis- 
tical Survey of lreland, Dublin, 1816. 
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FRANCE. 

A treaty of navigation and commerce has 
been concluded between France and Brazil. 
By this instrument, the King of France 
distinctly recognises the independence of 
Brazil, and the sovereignty and dynasty of 
Don Pedro. The subjects of either State 
are to enjoy the most perfect religious free- 
dom in the dominions of the other, together 
with all the privileges accorded to those of 
the most favoured nations ; and, in case of 
war, six months will be allowed to them re- 
spectively to withdraw their property, 

A letter from Paris, dated Aug. 18, says, 
** In our eastern departments, where Pro- 
testants form the majority of the popula- 
tion, very considerable alarm prevails. The 
Catholic priests have inculcated into their 
flocks the notion that they ought to avoid 
the Protestants, with whom they are told 
they must have no connexion, under pain of 
damnation. The Missionaries seem to have 
persuaded the Catholics that the Protestants 
intend to have a St. Bartholemew on their 
part, and that the true believers must be 
prepared to support each other. During 
the Revolution, the two communions lived 
in the most perfect harmony, and, at the 
time of the restoration of the Bourbons, 
worshipped in the same temple: when the 
Catholic priest had said mass and preached 
# sermon, he yielded his place to a Pro- 
testant minister. Catholics often remained 
in the church to hear the Protestant service, 
and vice versd. No French journal has yet 
ventured to speak of what is going on in 
this part of France.” 

NETHERLANDS, 

Ostend, Sept. 20. About ten o'clock 
this morning, a powder magazine situ- 
ate at a short distance from hence, blew 
up with a tremendous explosion. The da- 
mage done to this town and its vicinity is 
incalculable. ‘The magazine contained 1,300 
barrels of powder, each barrel weighing 50 
kilograms, the whole rather better than 60 
tons English. The tower is dreadful to 
look at; the roof, doors, windows, &c. are 
more or less shattered to pieces: several 
soldiers were killed, and others severely 
wounded. The magazine was a fine build- 
ing, and took nearly four millions of bricks 
to erect it, the whole of which passed the 
town in an easterly direction. The immense 
large roofs of the two new bomb-proof bar- 
racks near the spot are fallen to the ground; 
and there is nothing to be seen of the ma- 
gezine but an immense pit. 

SPAIN. 

A merchant, distinguished for his talents, 

impartiality, and good sense (says the Cov- 





rier Frangais) who lately went to Madrid, 
has given us a faithful statement of his sen- 
timents on seeing the miserable and abject 
condition into which the Spanish people 
have fallen—** The wretchedness of this 
people exceeds all limits—it is frightful. 
Two-thirds of the population at Tolosa, Vit- 
toria, Burgos, Aranda, and Buytrago, are 
literally without trowsers, shirts, stockings, 
shoes, and hats; a dirty cloak, consisting of 
a thousand filthy rags, coarsely patched to- 
gether, covers their squalid skeletons of bo- 
dies, rendered more gaunt-looking by a long 
beard, a haggard countenance, and a fero- 
cious eye. At Irun the soldiers, priests, pub- 
lic officers, all asked alms. At Briviesca a 
comical figure, holding in one hand a plate 
and a little Holy Sacrament, in copper, in 
the other, asked charity for God. At Bur- 
gos I saw a horrible sight, the distribution 
of the dinner fragments of a Convent, situ- 
ated on the road leading out of the city, two 
hundred ragged men be rushing promis- 
cuously into the middle of the Convent 
court-yard, and commenced fighting with 
each other for bones, bread, and chick peas. 
The women were drawn back by the old men, 
and they again by the young men. The hor- 
rible cries, mixed with acclamations, ** For 
God’s sake,” and ‘* The Holy Father,” ren- 
dered this scene a spectacle, of which the 
distributions of sausages, during the fetes at 
Paris, can give but a slight idea. On the 
other hand, to compensate for this, I saw 
in the Cathedral at Burgos six candlesticks 
of massive silter, five feet high, which must 
be worth a hundred thousand crowns; six 
lamps of the same metal, all new, like the 
candlesticks, were burning night and day, 
while the poor have nota rushlight in their 
hovels. At Aranda, Buytrago, and Somo- 
Sierra was the same frightful misery—the 
shops are enough to make one shudder— 
filthy, empty, deserted; nothing in them 
but trash, and that at the highest prices.” 
At Madrid, no person is admitted into the 
City, unless he is the hearer of a passport or 
a letter of security; and it is even necessary 
to furnish one’s self with the protection of a 
passport, if you intend to go any distance 
more than six leagues. If a person wishes 
to leave the City, he must present himself to 
the Commissary, who indie it in his book, 
called el papelete, the gate at which you are 
authorised to pass out. There is not a pea- 
sant, a workman, a traveller on foot, on 
horseback, or on acarriage, but must submit 
his papers to a police office, outside the gate. 
I have seen farmers and gardeners of the li- 
berties, obliged to go home, because they 
had forgot their carta de Seguridad, or pass- 
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port. Foreign travellers, provided with 
passports from their Government, have been 
forced to wait five hours between two police 
men at the City gate, until it should please 
the Intendant to write at the bottom of their 
passports ‘* permit him to enter,”’ merely be- 
cause going to Spain had been written in- 
stead of going to Madrid.—At length, hav- 
ing arrived, every one of them is obliged to 
make his person known to the Police Com- 
missary of the district in which helives. At 
each station on the road, stupid and staring 
police-officers demand the passports, and in- 
spect them, to such a degree of minuteness, 
that the entire back of the paper is covered 
over with their signatures: and it becomes 
necessary to join it to three or four more 
leaves, which are soon written over in the 
same manner. They tell you, that the Go- 
vernment suspects every man moving from 
one place to another to be a public enemy. 

A circular has been issued by General 
O'Donnell, enjoining a rigorous interdict of 
all communication with the kingdom of Por- 
tugal ; anda strict surveillance of all persons 
suspected of entertaining principles favour- 
able to liberty. The General is profuse of 
his animadversions upon the wicked tendency 
of the Portuguese Constitution. 

Popery proceeds in Spain, with a firm 
step, to recover all her ancient terrible autho- 
rity. At Valencia, where a schoolmaster, 
named Rissole, was lately hanged for heresy, 
a Jew has been since burnt for Judaism. 
A letter from Madrid says, “‘ The human 
sacrifices which Rome abolished, in her 
treaty with Carthage, have been revived at 
Valencia. ‘The secret prisons of the Apos- 
toliques are filled with heretics, consisting of 
witches and magicians, accused of being con- 
nected with the devil. In short, the priest- 
hood have the satisfaction to light up again 
the funeral pile. To the present time they 
were contented with forcing the Jews to fre- 
quent their churches, and to assist in their 
Catholic ceremonies, which was in itself an 
absurdity, they being strangers to that reli- 
gion; and now, in this enlightened age, 
they have condemned some of them to be 
burnt to death, Fora long time past they 
have been informed at Madrid that au Auto- 
da-fe would soon take place, The brother- 
hood of St. ** Hermandad” took the road to 
Valencia, followed by numbers of associates, 
to sacrifice the unfortunate Hebrew. All 
the thieves and assassins surrounded the 
pile, carryiag the banners of the Inquisition 
and St. Dominique, preceded by monks, 
singing the Psalms of David. Between them 
was placed their unfortunate victim, who 
was clad in a round frock, upon which was 
painted various devils, having on his head a 
pasteboard cap, decorated with flames of 
fire. He was escorted by two Dominican 
friars, who complimented him on his being 
about to be burned for the salvation of his 
soul; and, previous to his ascending the 
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faggots, theyembraced him. The wretched 
man having been gagged and tied down, the 
torch was applied, and the torturers sur- 
rounded the pile, singing hymns to drown 
his cries!!!’ 

King Ferdinand has issued a decree, by 
which sixty-five Members of the late Cortes 
are added to the list of those who were ex- 
cepted by the decree of amnesty published in 
May 1824; they are condemned to death, 
and their property is to be confiscated; they 
are to be sought after, and any individual 
who may have aided or sheltered them, is to 
be considered their accomplice, and treated 
with all the rigour of the laws. 


PORTUGAL. 


An animated appeal has just been circu- 
lated among the Portuguese, in favour of 
their public rights and liberties, in a ‘ pas- 
toral letter,” by the Cardinal Patriarch of 
Lisbon. The Rev. Patriarch draws a con- 
trast between the Constitution of the Cortes 
of 1822, when the kingly authority was set 
at nought, and that which has just emanated 
from the spontaneous and uncoerced will of 
the Sovereign himself. He then tells the 
— that the charter accorded to them by 

on Pedro is but a revival of the old na- 
tional institutions in an ameliorated form ; 
that the three estates of the kingdom, recog- 
nized for six centuries, have here their sub- 
stantial representatives ; and that, as well in 
its royal origin, as in its prospective provi- 
sions, the charter merits the active support 
of every honest and loyal Portuguese. 


ITALY. 


The Pope has undertaken some political 
reforms with indefatigable activity, though 
almost incomparable obstacles are every 
where thrown in his way. Of his own 
accord, and without consulting the Board 
of Finance, which was just engaged on a 
very different plan, he has dismissed all the 
officers and subalterns, and half the soldiers 
of the customs. The other half is to be 
newly organized. The civic guard, or rather 
its general staff, which alone existed, and 
had a bureau, that occasioned considerable 
expense, without doing any good, is dissolved, 
and the officers placed on half pay. The 
administration of ecclesiastical estates in 
the provinces has had the same fate, being 
wholly abolished, and united with the Mi- 
nistry of Finance. The most important re- 
form, however, as it seems, will be expe- 
rienced by the Chamber, especially that 
part of it called the Computisteria. A few 
days ago the Chief Revisore, and eight of 
his subalterns, were dismissed. The new 
Revisore has received orders to state accu- 
rately the number of clerks that he wants, 
and to choose among the most able and ho- 
nest individuals in the office; the others 
will be discharged. 








RUSSIA. 


The ceremony of the Imperial Corona- 
tion took place in Moscow, on the 22d ult. 
(Sunday, the 3d inst.) That part of the 
Kremlin where the procession passed was 
entirely closed, and a scaffolding erected, 
the seats on which varied from 25 to 75 ru- 
bles. The antient Cathedral, which is very 
small, could not contain, at the utmost, 
above five hundred spectators, and of these 
scarcely one fourth were accommodated with 
seats. Discharges of artillery announced 
the completion of the ceremony to the mul- 
titudes who were assembled without, and on 
their return the Emperor and Empress were 
greeted with loud and enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. The Grand Duke Constantine, who 
arrived at Moscow a few days before the co- 
ronation took place, assisted at the cere- 
mony, and walked in the procession, The 
city of Moscow was brilliantly illuminated 
during three successive evenings. The ve- 
nerable towers of the Kremlin were oue 
entire blaze of variegated lamps. 

An article from St. Petersburgh, Aug. 30, 
states that dispatches from General Yermo- 
loff, who commands in Georgia, had brought 
accounts of an irruption made by the Per- 
sians into the Russian territory. The Em- 
peror Nicholas instantly sent orders to the 
General to clear the Russian frontier, by 
force, of the hordes by which it had been 
overrun ; and at the same time had demand- 
ed solemn satisfaction of the Scah of Persia, 
who is required, within five days, to depose, 
and inflict the most exemplary punishment, 
on the chief who first entered the Russian 
dominions. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


The sanguinary measures by which the 
Sultan endeavours tu ensure the continuance 
of his new system, and to extinguish even 
the remembrance of the Janissaries, are still 
going on, and in their progress visit all the 
classes of the community. The greater 
number of the coffee-houses, of which there 
are about 4000 in Constantinople, are shut 
up, and the benches before the doors, on 
which the Turks take their coffee, and en- 
joy their pipe, have been thrown into the 
sea, on the pretext that they served for po- 
litical meetings, and accustomed the people 
to idleness. 

Notwithstanding the want of harmony 
between the Greek Government and the 
Chiefs, the Turks and Egyptians had expe- 
rienced several reverses. Even in the plain 
of Tripolizza, where the nature of the ground 
favoured the operations of disciplined troops, 
some of Ibrahim’s best soldiers were defeat- 
ed and cut to pieces. General Petrova, who 
commands the Arcadians, had destroyed two 
hundred Arabs who escorted a convoy of 
provisions through the passes of Londari, 
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and the capture of the — could not 
fail to be severely felt by the Egyptians at 
Tripolizza. The raising of the siege of 
Athens is confirmed. The Capitani who 
inhabit the mountains of Upper Phocis, 
and had capitulated when Redschid Pacha 
and his army passed through Salona, had 
raised again the standard of Independence. 


EAST INDIES. 


We have at length the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing the termination of the war with 
the Burman empire; and we entertain no 
apprehensions of a second evasion of the 
conditions of peace. There have been many 
severe contests, some of which, owing to 
the unfavourable circumstances under which 
they were fought, and the skill with which 
the enemy frequently entrenched themselves, 
called forth all the military talent, and all 
the bravery of British troops. After leav- 
ing Pagahmchew, Sir Archibald Campbell 
was met by repeated messengers of the 
King, offering terms short of those demand- 
ed, which offers were of course rejected. 
At last, however, when the army was within 
four days’ march of the capital, Mr. Price 
again made his appearance, bringing with 
him the treaty ratified by the King, and 
paid down the stipulated sum of twenty-five 
lacs, the remainder to be paid in the man- 
ner previously determined on. In addition 
to the Southern provinces of Tavai and 
Mergui, we are to retain Martaban, to the 
East of the Sanloon, or Martaban river.— 
The troops commenced their return on the 
5th of March, by water, and had all arrived 
at Rangoon, 


AFRICA. 


Despatches received at the Colonial Of- 
fice, dated 18th June, from Mr. Warring- 
ton, British Consul at Tripoli, announce 
the arrival of our intrepid countryman Ma- 
jor Laing at the great centre of African in- 
ternal commerce, the long-sought city of 
Timbuctoo. Inured to the African climate, 
and arriving at Timbuctoo early in the dry 
season, we consider every danger to Major 
Laing as over. The navigable current of 
the Niger will rapidly bear him, we think, 
to the Atlantic, through countries and 
powers deeply impressed with the majesty 
and fame of Great Britain —Two British 
travellers are at present in the heart of 
Northern Africa, to which they have ad- 
vanced from opposite points. Thus desira- 
ble and important objects are accomplished. 
No later advices have been received from 
Clapperton than those which announced his 
arrival at Sackatoo, but by the arrival of the 
Despatch man of war from the coast of 
Africa (the Bight of Benin), some previous 
despatches from that traveller have been re- 
ceived, which are of considerable import- 
ance, as disclosing his route and progress to 
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Sackatoo. On the 7th of March he was 
at Katangah, the capital of Yarba or Yar- 
riba, a country bordering on Nyffe ; from 
whence’ he was preparing to set out for 
Kiama, and from thence to Wauwa and 
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Yourl, (distant four days journey from 
Wauwa ;) thus passing the places where our 
unfortunate countryman Park was lost. 
Katangah is stated to be 30 miles east of the 


Niger. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Right of Free Chace and Warren. 

July 20. An action was brought by the 
Duke of Devonshire against a Mr. Lodge to 
try his right to free chace and warren, so 
prevalent in the feudal ages, Mr. Scarlett 
stated the case to the jury. The plaintiff, 
in this action, had been compelled to resort 
to a court of law in order to establish his 
rights to a species of property which had 
been for centuries possessed by himself and 
his ancestors, viz. the right of a free chace 
and warren in the Forest of Langstrothdale, 
in the county of York. The forest had, in 
pe Ned times, been vested in the Kings 
of England ; but in so early a period as the 
reign of Edward the Second, had been 
granted to the Earls of Northumberland. 
By family settlement it had been next trans- 
mitted to Clifford, Earl of Cumberland; 
from him it passed to the Earl of Burling- 
ton; and from him it passed to the ances- 
tors of the Cavendish family. By that 
means it had descended to the Duke of 
Devonshire, the present plaintiff. The Fo- 
rest of Langstrothdale was situated in Cra- 
ven, in a remote part of the county of York. 
It would appear that, in early times, the 
family that possessed it had owned the 
moors by which it was surrounded, but that 
in the course of time the whole had been 
parted with, except the possession of about 
40 acres. He should shew the jury to day, 
that, from the very earliest times, respect- 
ing which evidence would be collected, the 
proprietors of Langstrothdale had exercised 
the rights rtaining toa royalty. His 
Lordship would tell them, that, by the law 
of the land, a royalty of that kind embraced 
every inferior species of royalty, including a 
free warren. A free warren gave the right 
to the partridge, moor-game, and other 
game of that description. A chace gave a 
privilege to kill deer, and the higher species 
of game ; and a forest included both the 
others, and was of the highest description. 
He should begin by shewing to the jury, 
that, during the minority of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the reign of Edward IL., 
the King, who had a right to the wardship 
of the great barons who held by knight’s 
service, had appointed an officer to preserve 
the rights of the chace and forest, and that 
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evidence would shew, not only that it had 
been a forest, but that it had been vested in 
the Northumberland family. He shoyld also 
show that in the reign of Henry VIII. a si- 
milar officer had been appointed with a 
salary, and that in his appointment the for- 
mer appointment had been recited.- He 
would also show them that at that time 
Courts, called Swainmote Courts, had been 
held, and that those Courts were peculiar to 
a forest. He should then approach a period 
nearer their own time, and they would find 
that, in the year 1609, the Earl of Cumber- 
land had granted leases for life of the pro- 
perty of which the forest and manor con- 
sisted, and it would be of great importance 
for the jury to attend to those leases, be- 
cause in them they would find an express 
reservation of the r Beaver rights. It would 
— that a few years rward, whilst 
these leases had subsisted, the owners had 
— with the possession of the fee, and 
e would give in evidence the counterpart 
of one of the conveyances, in which they 
would find a recognition of the right now 
sought to be established. It was remark- 
able, too, that the quit-rents reserved on 
that occasion exactly with the rents 
reserved under the leases. From the year 
1629, up to the present moment, the only 
part of the soil which had remained in the 
oo of the ancestors of the Duke of 
evonshire had been forty acres, which had 
been retained for the purpose of breeding 
deer thereon. Since 1768 the keeping of 
deer had been given up, but they would find 
an important fact, viz.—that the Duke, 
though not the owner of the soil, had con- 
stantly granted the right of killing game on 
the waste—a right which the lord of the 
manor could not grant, but which was 
granted only by the person possessing a free 
warren and chace. Notwithstanding that 
only 40 acres had been preserved, he would 
show them that so far back as human me- 
mory went, the Duke of Devonshire had 
constantly appointed a person to preserve 
the forestal rights, and that, when they had 
not granted a deputation, they had given 
tickets, which entitled the holders to shoot 
on the whole of the praperty. To the right 
now claimed there had only been one in- 
stance of resistance before the present, and 
that had been made by a Mr. Lister, a ma- 
gistrate of the county, who had owned land 
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of a part of the forest. An action had been 
brought against Mr. Lister, who, after 
iving the subject a further consideration, 
thought proper to drop his resistance, 
and the action had never been brought into 
Court. The late Duke of Devonshire had 
been in the habit of giving the deputation 
to the late Duke of Hamilton, at that time 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, who, in his 
younger days, had resided near Lancaster, 
and to him the right to grant licences had 
been given. The ‘Duke had been a good- 
natured man, and he had given orders that 
if any of the tenants wished for a brace of 
birds they should not be prevented from 
taking them ; but he had constantly ordered 
that strangers should not be allowed to 
shoot. From 1807 to 1810 the Duke of 
Devonshire had not ted the deputation 
to any one; but he bad given the tickets, 
with his seal affixed, to his agent, who had 
given the tickets to those gentlemen who 
applied for leave to shoot. It would be 
roved that persons holding those tickets 
had been in the habit of shooting, not over 
the Duke of Devonshire’s land, for he had 
none, but over the whole forest; and that 
no person besides had ever been permitted 
to do so. From 1813 the deputation had 
been granted to Mr. Ramsden, who had 
used it in the same way. It did sometimes 
happen that a right of this kind was exer- 
cised in a harsh and offensive manner, and 
he allowed that it was most natural for per- 
sons, who had perhaps purchased their land 
without being aware of this free warren, to 
feel sore at being told that not only had an- 
other person a right to the game on their 
land, but that they should not be allowed to 
shoot on their own lands themselves. But 
he believed that there was no man alive 
who was more solicitous than the Duke of 
Devonshire to render the exercise of such a 
right as little oppressive as possible, and this 
action had only been brought because Mr. 
Lodge, the defendant, had given notice that 
he would resist the right, and would only 
submit to the decision of a court of law. 
He admitted that if the land had beea 
granted away, and the forestal rights had 
not been reserved, or if, when reserved, had 
not for a great length of time been exercised, 
that this action must fail; but he had no 
doubt that the evidence would prove both 
that the right had been reserved, and that 
it had been constantly exercised. He there- 
fore looked with confidence to their verdict. 
—The evidence, which was a mere illustra- 
tion of the speech of the learned Counsel, 
was then gone into.: It consisted of docu- 
ments, some of them as ancient as the reign 
of Edward Il., which shewed the appoiut- 
ment (by King Edward in one instance, and 
the Duke of Northumberland in the other) 
of different persons to be supervisors and 
head keepers of vert and venison in the forest 


of Langstrothdale.—Mr. Justice Park sum- 
med up the case in favour of the defendant. 
—The jury retired for about an hour, and 
then returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages one shilling—The trial excited 
considerable interest, on account of the 
peculiar nature of the right claimed by the 
plaintiff. The right of free chace and war- 
ren, though common in ancient times, has 
gradually been circumscribed, and at this 
moment there are only two or three instances 
in the whole kingdom where the right con- 
tinues to be exercised. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of the 
Methodists, says the Liverpool Advertiser, 
seems to be assuming the form of a regular 
hierarchy. At the Conference just ended, it 
has been determined to appoint three of the 
leading preachers, as heads of the church, 
with an episcopal or overlooking power, 
similar to that of the Bishops in the early 
ages of Christianity, but no doubt this new 
prelacy will acquire and sustain a new por- 
tion of worldly dignity. 

At the Oriental Gardens, Brighton, ex- 
tensive works are in progress. A magni- 
ficent library has been commenced, and is 
rapidly approaching completion: the build- 
ing is a correct model of the cave of Ele- 
phanta in India. The whole of the works 
are-under the immediate direction of Mr. 
H. Wilds. 

A dreadful fire lately broke out at the 
village of Over, Cambridgeshire, which is 
supposed to. have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. ‘The fire was first seen to issue 
from between a cart hovel and a barn in 
Unwhyn’s lane belonging to Mr. Bicheno. 
In a short period the whole range of build- 
ings and rick-yards on both sides of Un- 
whyn’s lane, extending to the length of 
200 feet, was one entire blaze. The da- 
mage, in houses, furniture, implements of 
agriculture, labourers’ cottage, barns, ricks, 
&e. is estimated at 27,0007. Six farms 
and six small tenements have fallen a prey 
to this awful visitation; but it is some con- 
solation that there was no loss of human 
life, and only one head of cattle sacrificed 
to the fury of the devouring element. Much 
of the property was insured. 


a 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 1. The London Gazette of this day 
announces his Majesty’s intention of assem- 
bling Parliament for the dispatch of business, 
on the 14th of November next.—-On the 
same day an Order in Council was issued for 
permitting the importation of foreign oat- 
meal, rye, pease, and beans, for home con- 
sumption, provided the parties making 
entry of such foreign oats, oatmeal, rye, 
pease, or beans, do give bond for the pay- 
ment of any duties, not exceeding in amount 
as follow:—Oats, per quarter, 2s.; Oat- 
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meal, per boll, 2%. 2d.; Rye, pease, and 
beans, per quarter, 3s. 6d. 

So manifold are the alterations and addi- 
tions made to the new palace for the King, 
since its elevation was two thirds carried up, 
that architects are of opinion it will occupy 
several yeats in the completion. Mr. Nash, 
who has the uncontrouled management of 
this structure, although enthusiastically fond 
of the Corinthian, means to adopt, we be- 
lieve, the Ionic Order. It will be decidedly 
the most superb structure seen since the days 
of the proud Duke of Somerset. The gar- 
den view will be admirable. On the mound 
(we may call it a mountain from its height 
and extent,) which shuts out what are now 
called the New Mews, will be erected a vast 
reservoir, amply supplied with water from the 
Serpentine River. From this mountain will 
descend numerous rivulets. These waters 
are to answer a double purpose, that is, sup- 
plying numerous fountains, and diffusing 
life and verdure throughout the magnificent 
gardens. The inequality of the ground will 
afford every moment new points of view. 
The principal alleys will answer to different 
summits, and one, in particular, will have a 
very agreeable effect, by terminating by the 
grand front of the, Palace. From this point 
will be seen, at one view, five mountains, or- 
namented with elegant groupes, rising into 
an amphitheatre, above which will appear 
the summit of a hill covered with lofty pines. 
The most remarkable of the groupes will be 
that of Neptune. Genius will preside at the 
composition, and in the choice of the situa- 
tion; the Deity of the Ocean will appear 
erect, surrounded by his marine court. 

A very important alteration has been made 
in the Regulations of the College of Sur- 
geons, by which the monopoly of teaching 
the art of Surgery is abolished, and attend- 
ance in large Provincial Hospitals admitted 
asa qualification, under certain regulations. 
Among the new regulations is a bye-law, 
that no person under twenty-two years of 
age shall be admitted as a member. It is or- 
dered, that the only schools of anatomy and 
surgery recognised by the Court are, Lan. 
don, Dublin Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen; the Court of Examiners will, 
however, receive as testimonals of education 
certificates of attendance on Provincial Hos- 
pitals, containing respectively one hundred 
patients; provided a student shall have pre- 
viously attended two courses of anatomical 
lectures, and two courses of dissections, in 
any of the recognized schools of anatomy. 
But the Court require that the term of at- 
tendance on such Provincial Hospitals shall 
be of twice the duration of that required at 
Hospitals in any of the recognised schools of 
anatomy, 
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William-John Jolliffe, Esq. and Sir Ed- 

ward Banks, have contracted to complete the 
New London Bridge before March 1830, for 
the sum of 468,0001. The middle arch of 
the bridge will be 150 feet span, and 37 feet 
6 inches rise; the arches next the centre, 
140 feet span, and 35 fegt 9 inches rise. The 
carriage-road over the bridge is to be 36 feet 
wide, and the footpaths are each to be of the 
width of 9 feet. The works proceed with 
rapidity. The centres for the second atch are 
nearly finished, and are visible over the para- 
pets ofthe old bridge. The mode by which 
these centres are constructed is very ingenious, 
The wood and iron work is formed and put 
together at Messrs. Jolliffeand Banks’ Esta- 
blishment, at the Isle of Dogs, where the 
sections of the centre are finished ready for 
placing in position at the new bridge. These 
gigantic pieces of wood-work, forming a se- 
micircle, are then floated to about 50 yards 
above the site of the new bridge on the Sur- 
rey side, where two barges are moored to 
each other. The barges are so constructed 
as to admit, as the tide falls, a body of water, 
by which they are nearly filled, and thus 
brought almost to a level with the surface of 
the river; the centres are then, by the ope- 
ration of powerful machinery, first brought 
horizontally on to the barges, and then, by 
the same agency, raised perpendicularly across 
the middle of them, and secured in that posi- 
tion. As the tide rises, the water is let out 
of the barges, and at high water they are 
floated down to the works where the arch is 
to be turned. The state of the tide at this 
juncture is such, as to bring the centres, 
thus temporarily fixed on the barges, almost 
even with the piers on which they are to be 
based ; and, by the operation of powerful 
mechanism, these ponderous centres (each 
weighing nearly 40 tons) are placed in their 
position at the new bridge. 

It appears from a table just published of 
all the schemes and Bubbles projected during 
the last two years, that they amount in 
number to two hundred and forty-three ; 
that the amount of capital proposed to 
be subscribed on these schemes was 
248,000,000/.; that the amount actually 
paid was 43,062,608/. ; and that the ba- 
lance due on the whole of these schemes, at 
the close of 1825, was 199,837,102. 
Numerous other schemes, to which equal 
mblicity has not been given, are known to 
-_ been projected throughout the United 
Kingdom, and without exaggeration it may 
be inferred, though it may astonish dupes 
and Directors, that the bubble mania, if 
carried into execution to its meditated ex- 
tent, would have required, if it could have 
been procured, a capital of three hundred 
and fifty millions sterling ! 
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Gazette Promotions. 

War-office, Aug. 29. To be Majors: 
isth Foot, Brevet Lieut.-col. Riddall.— 
23d, Capt. Ross.—26th, Major Pi n.— 
42d, Capt. Middleton.—55th, Capt. Graigie. 
—60th, Capt. Chichester.—6lst, Capt. 
Wolfe.—é9th, Capt. Lowrie.—99th, Major 
Bush.—Royal Staff Corps, Capt. Mann.— 
55th, Major Mill, to be Lieut.-col. 
Brevet: Col. Hon. H. Dillou, to have the 
rank of Major-gen., A. Peebles, and J. M. 
A. Skerrett, esqrs. to Le Lieut.-cols., and 
S. Sankey, esq. to be Major, on the conti- 
nent of Europe only.——Unattached ; Ma- 
jors Brander, Pearce, and Leslie, and Bre- 
vet Lieut.-cols. Pringle and Anderson, to 
be Lieut.-cols. of Inf. 

Captains G. Browne, Pratt, Eden, Mit- 
chell, C. Browne, Gammell, Mason, Do- 
herty, Hon. H. Molyneux, Towers, Fraser, 
Ricketts, and Arnaud, to be Majors of Inf. 

War-office, oF 18. Lieut.-gen. Hon. 
Sir Alex. Hope, G.C. B. to be Lieut.-go- 
vernor of Chelsea Hospital.—Lieut.-gen. 
James Hay, to be Lieut.-governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle.—Lieut.-gen. Wm. Thomas, 
to be Lieut.-governor of Tynemouth. 

Coldstream reg. of Foot Guards, Lieut.- 
col. Thos. Chaplin, to be Lieut.-col.—14th 
Foot, Gen. Thos. Lord Lynedoch, G. C. B. 
from 58th ft. to be Col—22d, Capt. James 
Stewart, to be Major.—25th, Major Dixon 
Denham, to be Major.—s4th, Capt. Her- 
bert Vaughan, to be Major.—séth, Lieut.- 
col. John W. Mallet, from s9th ft. to be 
Lieut.-col.— 89th, Lieut.-col. John M‘Cas- 
kill, to be Lieut.-col.—97th, Capt. Alex- 
ander Hope Pattison, to be Major. 

Unattached. To be Lieut.-cols. of Inf. ; 
Major Rich. Cruise, 84th Foot; Major 
James Fleming, 22d Foot; Major Robert 
Bartleett Coles, 76th Foot; ¢ Edw. 
Clive, 1st or Gren. Foot Guards; Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Philip Wodehouse, 97th Foot. 

To be Majors of Inf. by purchase : Capt. 
Joshua Wilson, 74th Foot; Capt. Richard 
Connop, 93d; Capt. W. D. Mercer, 3d 
Drag. Guards; Capt. Chas. Collins Blane, 
90th Foot; Capt. Hen. Mallory, 9th Light 
Dragoons ; Capt. Thos. Molyneux, Ist West 
India reg. ; Capt. Alex. Wilton Dashwood, 
7ist Foot; Capt. W. Hodgson, 35th ; 
Capt. John Bogue, 27th; Capt, Robert 
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Garrett, 20th; Capt. Abraham Lane, 12th 
Light Drag.; Capt. Hon, John Massey, 
Cape Corps (Ca ; Capt. Roger P. Gil- 
bert, 28th Foot; Brevet Lieut.-col. Hon. 
Geo. Lionel Dawson, 65th; Capt, Lord 
Edw. Hay, 72d; Capt. James Price Hol- 
~~ 25th; Capt. Robert Watson Gordon, 
19th. 

To be Lieut.-cols. of Inf.: Brevet Lieut.- 
col. Alexander Wolfe Macdonnell, 25th 
Foot; Brevet Lieut.-col. James Milford 
Sutherland, from 85th. 

To be Majors of Inf.: Brevet Major W. 
Green, 35th Foot; Brevet Major James 
Brine, 7th; Brevet Major Thos. Champ, 
43d; Brevet Major G. A. Eliot, 68th. 


Whitehall, Sept.13. Sir John Singleton 
Copley, knt. to be Master or Keeper of the 
Rolls and Records of the Court of Chancery, 
vice Lord Gifford, dec. 

EcciesiasticaL PRerERMENTS. 
Rev. B. Parke, Prebendary of Ely. 

Rev. F. P. Bouverie, Whippingham R. Isle 
of Wight ; and a Canonry of Salisbury. 
Rev. W. Bradley, Nether Whitacre R.Warw. 

Rev. J. S. Cocks, Neen V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Compson, St. Chad’s V. Salop. 

Rev. C. Coxwell, Dowdeswell R. Glouc. 

Rev. H. Cripps, Stonehouse V. Glouc. 

Rev. C. Day, Rushmere V. Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. Forster, Quarrington R. co. Linc. 

Rev. C. H. Grove, Berwick St. Leonard R. 
with the Chapel of Sedgehill, Wilts. 

Rev. H. J. Gunning, Horton cum Peding- 
ton P. C. Northamp. 

Rev. J. Hall, Tanfield R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Hutton, Granby V. co. Notts. 

Rev. S. Littlewood, Edington P.C. co.Wilts. 

Rev. A. Loftus, Fineham R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Lowe, Misterton V. co. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Morgan, Llandovery V. co. Carm. 

Rev. C. Randolph, Lyme Regis V. co. Dorset. 

Rev. R. Ridsdale, Knockin V. Salop. 

Rev. S. Robins, Edmonsham R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Sergeant, Egioskerry P.C. with the 

Chapel of Tremaine, Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Symonds, Ensham V. co. Oxford. 
Captains. 
Rev. L. Cooper, to the Dowager March. of 

Clanricarde. 

Rev. C, Walters, to the Earl of Listowel. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


June 1. Countess of Mount Charles, a 
dau. 7. At Ballinrobe, the lady of Lieut.- 
col. Thackwell, of the 15th or King’s Hus- 
sars, a dau. 9. At Astley Castle, War- 
wickshire, Lady Barbara Newdigate, a son. 

10. At the Government House, Jersey, 
the lady of his Excellency Major-gen. Sir 
Colin Halkett, K,C. B. and G,C. H. a son. 


——13. Hon. Mrs. Geo.-Lionel Dawson, 
a dau. 19. The Duchess of Bedford, a 
dau. 24. Lady Radstock, a dau. 
28. The lady of the’ Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Monson, a dau. 

July 8. The Marchioness of Ely, a dau. 
——13.The lady of Hon. Rob.-Heuley Eden, 
M. P. a son 16, Lady Blantyre, a son. 
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Aug 17. At Darwen Bank, near Preston, 
the wife of Edw. Pedder, esq. a son and heir. 
——22, In South Audley-st. her Excel- 

March. de Palmella, a dau.——23. In 
Leeson-st. Dublin, the wife of W. Haigh, 
esq. adau.——28. At High Legh, Cheshire, 
the wife of George John Legh, esq. a 
daughter. 

Lately. At Tockington, the seat of Sa- 
muel Peach Peach, esq. the wife of John 
Murray Aynsley, esq. of Little Harle Tower, 
Northumberland, a son.——At Moira- 
place, Southampton, the wife of John God- 

y> 


esq. &@ son. 
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Sept.2. At Eton Lodge, the wife af Jo- 


seph Walker, esq. a son——3. At 48, 
Hatton Garden, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Webster, Vicar of Oaki » & son.———-7, 
At Hursley Park, the Hon. Lady Heath- 
cote, a son——-At Moor Park, Farnham, 
the wife of Thos. Naghten, esq. of Crofton 
House, Titchfield, a dau——The wife of 
George Fort, esq. Alderbury House, Wilts, 
a son.——12. At the Vicarage, Hudders- 
field, the wife of the Rev. J.C, Franks, a 
son and heir——19. At Radway, War- 
wickshire, the wife of Lieut.-col. F'. S, Mil- 
ler, C. B. a son. 


— GQ 
MARRIAGES. 


June 22. The Rt. Hon. Lord Massy, to 
Matilda, youngest dau. of Luke White, esq. 
of Woodlands, co. Dublin. 

Aug. 8. At Bathwick Church, the Hon. 
Henry Benedict Arundel, brother of Lord 
Arundel, to Lucy, only child of the late 
Hugh Smythe, esq. of Woodland Villa, 
Bath, and grand-dau. of the late Sir Edw. 
Smythe, bart. of Acton Burnell, Salop. 
22. At Hatch Beauchamp, near Taunton, 
Edward Jacob, esq. R.N. to Sarah-Anne, 
only dau, of the late Edwin Le Grand, esq. 
of Canterbury. 23. At Bath, C. Clarke, 
esq. of Tipperary, to Sarah-Otway, dau. of 
late Capt. Loftus-Otway Bland, R.N.——At 
Tansor, near Oundle, Henry Nickolls, esq. 
of Leighton, Hunts, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of late Rev. Thos. Wilkins, rector of 
Weston, near Bath.—_—-24. At West Ashby, 
co. Lincoln, the Rev. W. M. Pierce, vicar 
of Golceby, to Eliz. only child of the late 
Rev. F. Rockcliffe, rector of Fulletby and 
Martin, At Heston, Ralph Allen Frog- 
ley, esq, of Hounslow, to Mi Harriet 
Georgiana, only dau. of the Rev. John-Ne- 
ville Freeman, of Hayes, Middlesex, At 
Laceby, near Grimsby, the Rev. Christ. 
Richmond, to Frances, dau. of the Rev. T. 
Dixon——26. At Antwerp, John J. de 
Hochpied Larpent, esq. his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul, to Georgiana-Frances, dau. 
of Fred. Reeves, esq. of East Sheen, Surrey. 
28. At Cheriton, near aa John 
He et, esq. of Totteridge, Herts, to 
Hc btn p Pree, dau. of iad Hawkins, 
esq. Senior Judge of Barelly, East India Co. 
29. At St. Clement’s Danes, Howell- 
Jones, eldest son of Stephen-Howell Phil- 
lips, of Norfolk-st. to Julia-Ann, only dau, 
of the late John Marriott, esq. of Cham- 

ion, Essex. At Wiwvelsfield, Sussex, the 
~ Geo. Dixon, of Lindfield, to Martha, 
fourth dau. of Wm. Tanner, esq. of More 
House, Wivelsfield. The Rev. Robert 
Deeker, to Jane, fifth dau. of Edw. Brown, 
esq. of Stamford, Lincolnsh——At Ford- 
ham, near Colchester, the Rev. C. I. Heath- 
cote, to Afina, second dau. of the Rev. M. 
Dodd, rector of Fordham,——At Egham, 
































Surrey, Geo. Wigs, esq. of Mecklenburgh- 
sq. to Eliz. only child of the late Joha 
Stone, esq. of Egham Hythe. ——30. At 
Bath, Henry, eldest son of Sir Ric. Beding- 
feld, of Oxburgh Hall, co. Norfolk, bart. 
and nephew to the Right Hon. Lord Staf- 
ford, to Margaret, only dau. of Edw. Paston, 
esq. of Appleton. At All Souls Church, 
Marylebone, the Rev. Eardley Childers, 
second son of the late Col. Childers, of 
Cantley Hall, Yorkshire, to Maria-Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of Sir Culling Smith, bart. 
of Bedwell Park, Herts——31. At Edmon- 
ton, Geo.-Savage Curtis, esq. of Gloucester- 
place, Portman-sq. to Emma, second dau. 
of Wm. Curtis, esq. of Portland-place.—— 
At Buckden Church, by the Bp. of Lincoln, 
the Rev. Dr. Maltby, preacher at Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Miss Margaret M. Green, youngest 
dau. of the late Major Green, and great-niece 
to Bishop Green. 

. At Millbrook, Hants, Dr. Cle- 
ment Smith, of Richmond, Surrey, to Mary- 
Anne, widow of Capt. J. Williams, late of 
Monghyr, om 
.4. At Heston, Geo. Baillie, esq. of 
Hanwell Park, to Eliza, only dau. of the 
late John Jones, esq. of Norwood House, 
Middlesex.——5. At Walthamstow, Edw.- 
Vaughan Williams, esq. barrister at law, to 
Jane-Marg. dau. of the late Rev. Walter 
Bagot, Blithfield, Staffordshire. At 
Pontefract, Joseph Booth, esq. of Wragby, 
to Ann, youngest dau. of Geo. Parker, esq. 
of — - ~~ near oe. Yorksh.--— 
12. At St. ’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
J. Hurt Bushes, Restor of ots, Sandford, 
Bucks, to the Lady Millicent Acheson, 
youngest dau. of the late Earl of Gosford. 
16. At Marylebone ‘Church, the 
Comte de Chabannes, to Antoinette, dau. 
of John Ellis, esq.——18. At St. George’s, 
Camberwell, Robert Barclay, esq. R.N. to 
Mary, only dau. of the late T. B. Matthews, 
esq. of Rochester. 19. At St. Marga- 
ret’s Church, Westminster, the Rev. Hen. 
Dashwood, youngest son of Sir John Dash- 
wood King, bart. M.P. to Anne, third dau. 
of Wm. Leader, esq. of Putney-hill. 
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Earw or WINCHELSBA AND NOTTINGHAM, 

.2. At-his house in South-street, 
aged 73, the Right Honourable George 
Finch, eighth Earl of Winchelsea, and 
fourth Earl of Nottingham of his fa- 
mily, K.G. Viscount Maidstone, Baron 
Finch of Daventry, and Baronet ; Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the County of Rutland, F.R.S, and 
F.S; A. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 4, 1752, 
the eldest son of the Right Honourable 
William Finch, formerly Envoy to Swe- 
den, Holland, &e. by his second wife, 
Lady Charlotte Fermor, second dau. of 
Thomas Ist Earl of Pomfret; and was bap- 
tized Dec. 4 following, King George the 
Second being his godfather, by his proxy 
the Earl Fitzwilliam. His father was 
the third son of Daniel second Earl of 
Nottingham and (on the death of his 
cousin in 1729) 6th Earl of Winchelsea. 

His Lordship succeeded to the family 
honours on the decease of his uncle Da- 
niel without male issue, Aug. 2, 1769. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he was created M.A. July 
4, 1771; and afterwards for some years 
travelled abroad. At the age of 25, in 
Dec. 1777, he was appointed one of the 
Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber ; and 
in 1804 he was nominated Groom of the 
Stole, which office he held for nearly 
twenty years, till the decease of his late 
Majesty, the duties of Comptroller of 
the Windsor establishment being in- 
volved in it. He was honoured with 
the Garter, Jan. 17, 1805. 

In Parliament his Lordship generally 
sided with Ministers, and occasionally 
delivered his sentiments. Being a lead- 
ing member of the celebrated Hamble- 
don Club, his Lordship, the late Duke 
of Dorset, and Sir Horace Mann, as- 
sembled at the Star and Garter, Pall 
Mall, and established that code of laws 


by which the game of Crieket has been: 


ever since regulated. His Lordship’s 
chief occupation, however, was of a 
more useful! nature. His: time,: whieh 
was passed principally at his seat of 
Burley-on-the bill in Rutlandshire, was 
in great measure devoted te agricultural 
pursuits, He kept a very large farm in 
his own hands; was a member of the 
Board of Agricultore, and was the au- 
thor of a bumane letter “On the Ad- 
vantages of Cottagers renting Land.” 

A portrait of his Lordship, by S.Wood- 
ford, R.A. was exhibited at the Royal 


Academy in 1808, Having never been 
married, he is succeeded in his titles 
by his cousin-german George-William 
Finch-Hatton, esq. eldest son of the 
Hon. Edward Finch-Hatton, sixth son 
of the before mentioned Daniel sixth 
Earl of Winchel and nd of Not- 
tingham. 





Hon. Basi CocHRane. 

Aug. 12. At his apartments in the 
Rue Royale, Paris, aged 76, the Hon. 
Basil Cochrane, brother of the Earl of 
Dundonald. 

He was bern April 22, 1753, the sixth 
son of Thomas, late and eighth Earl, by 
his second wife Jane, eldest daughter of 
Archibald Stuart, of Tovience, co. La- 
nark, esq. At the age of sixteen he was 
placed on the Madras Civil Establish- 
ment; and he remained in the service 
of the East India Company nearly forty 
years. Having accumulated a splendid 
fortane in India, he returned to Eng- 
land in May, 1807, and soon after pur- 
chased the Barony of Auchterarder, co. 
Perth, and other estates. At his town- 
house in Portman-square, he erected va- 
pour baths on a new plan and construc- 
tion; and, in the hope that simiilar baths 
might be adapted to medical purposes, 
he published in 1809 a tract under the 
title of “An Improvement in the mode 
of Administering the Vapour-batb, and 
in the apparatus connected with it.” In 
the succeeding year this tract was fol- 
lowed by an Appendix. 

It was highly to the honour of Mr. 
Cochrane, that, almost immediately af- 
ter his arrival in England be paid nu- 
Merous outstanding debts, mortgages, 
annuities, &c. of bis brother, the Earl, 
to a very large amount. When in India, 
his establishment was at once extensive 
and magnificent, and his hospitality un- 
bounded, 

Mr. Cochrane was accustomed to ex- 
pend large sums in acts of generosity and 
benevolence. He had resided for some 
time, we believe, chiefly on the Con- 
tinent, 

THe AMFRICAN Ex. PRESIDENTS, 
Joun ADAMS, AND THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

The coincidence attendant on the de- 
parture of these two transatlantic states- 
men is very remarkable : they both died 
on the 4th of July, the 50th anniversary 
of American Independance, of which 
they had both been amongst the chief 














ate 
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supporters. Taking the age of Mr. Jef- 
ferson at 33 years, when the declaration 
of independence was signed, and that of 
Mr. Adams at 40, which was the fact, it 
has been calculated, that the chance of 
their both dying at the precise expira- 
tion of the 50 years, was only as one tu 
twelve hundred millions ! 

This singular coincidence, and the 
similarity of their pursuits and stations, 
might naturally induce us to attempt 
some parallel between their characters. 
This task, however, becomes superero- 
gatory, when we reflect that almost the 
only point of difference which presents 
itself, is, that Jefferson was leader of the 
democratic, Adaras that of the federal 
party; a circumstance which we have 
reason to believe never disturbed the 
union naturally subsisting between 
minds so otherwise congenial. 





Joun Apams*, the son of a wealthy 
yeoman, was a native of Boston in New 
England, and appears to have been bora 
in 1736. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and, like his namesake Mr. Samuel 
Adams, for the law. So eminent were 
his attainments in that profession, that 
at an early age he was appointed Chief 
Justice of the State, but be declined the 
office. Kesisting the second attempt of 
taxation made by the Mother Country 
in 1767, numerous meetings of the in- 
habitants of Boston took place. At these 
meetings Mr. Adams, with Mr. Hancock, 
their great leader, and Mr. Sam. Adams, 
was very active in supporting the cause 
of independence. In 1770 Mr. Adams 
was returned as a representative for 
Boston. In the course of the same year 
an affray took place, in which the Eng- 
lish soldiers fired upon the populace, 
three of whom were killed, Mr. Adams, 
notwithstanding his known political at- 
tachments, was retained as counsel fur 
‘the soldiers ; and, in conjunction with 
Mr. Quincy, he conducted the defence 
most ably and successfully. He was af- 
terwards equally successful in his de- 
fence of Captain Preston. In 1774 he 
was elected a member of the Council; 
but the election was negatived by Go- 
vernor Gage, from the part which he 
had taken in politics. 

By this time Mr. Adams had sacri- 
ficed his profession, and become alto- 
gether a public character. From 177 





* A false report of this American Pa- 
triot’s death, occasioned our giving an 
account of him in vol. Lxxi. p. 1087. 
His supposed death is also mentioned 
in other works of high repute, as the 
Biographical Dictionary, the Literary 
Calendar, &c. 
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till 1776 he was constantly engaged in 
all the measures which were adopted in 
defiance of the English Parliament. In 
1774, when the colonies determined to 
hold a congress at Philadelphia, he was 
elected, with Mr. Samuel Adams, Mr. 
Cushing, and Mr. Treat Paine, to re- 
present the province of Massachusetts 
Bay. He was also one of the represen- 
tatives of this province in the second 
congress. In the memorable discussions 
of 1776, Mr. Adams and Mr. Dickeason 
took distinguished parts; the former for, 
the latter against, the declaration of in- 
dependence. The original motion, bya 
member from Virginia, is said to have 
been made at his suggestion: he se- 
conded it, and supported it by such 
powerful arguments, as greatly coutri- 
buted to its success. By the committee 
who were appointed on the subject of a 
separatiun from the Mother Country, Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Adams, the former it is 
understood, through the influence of the 
latter, were appointed a sub-committee 
to frame a declaration of independence. 
The draft reported was that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. From this period until the peace, 
Mr. Adams was employed in the same 
cause. On the capture by the English 
of Mr. Laurens, who had been sent as 
Ambassador to Holland, Mr. Adams was 
dispatched in his room, and was admit- 
ted as Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
States. He succeeded also in procuring 
a loan, and in concluding treaties of 
amity and commerce. He was subse- 
quently nominated, in conjunction with 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Laurens, 
commissioners for negociating a peace 
with Great Britain. He joined his col- 
leagues at Paris, and the preliminaries 
of peace were soon adjusted, He had 
the credit of insisting on an acknowledg- 
ment of independence previous to treat- 
ing, and of securing the debt due to Bri- 
tish subjects befure the war. 

Soon after the signature of the treaty, 
Mr. Adams had the honour to be ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the King of Great 
Britain. On the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, in 1789, he was elected first 
Vice-President of the United States; 
during the whole period of the Presi- 
dency of Washington he filled the office 
of Vice-president, and he was as uni- 
formly consulted by the President on 
all important questions, as though be 
had been a member of his cabinet. On 
the death of Washington, Mr. Adams 
was elected his successor. He may be 
considered to have been then at the 
head of the federalists, but at a subse- 
quent period of his life he joined the re- 
publican ranks. 
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During the administration of Mr. 
Adams, party spirit raged without re- 
straint. As President he bad at least 
too much of the semblance of independ- 
ance to be warmly supported by either 
party. At all events, his character was 
not a simple one. Speaking of Washing- 
ton, an observing writer of the present 
day says, that he ‘made the govern- 
ment like himself, cautious, uniform, 
simple, and substantial, without show or 
parade. While he presided, nothing was 
done for effect, every thing from princi- 
ple. There was no-vapouring or chivalry 
about it. Whatever was done or said, 
was done or said with great deliberation, 
and profound seriousness.” Of Mr. Adams, 
the same writer observes ; “ He was quite 
another sort of man. He was more dic- 
taterial, more adventurous ; and, per- 
haps, more of a statesman. But lovk to 
the record of his administration, and you 
will find the natural temper of the man 
distinctly visible in all the operations of 
the government, up to the moment when 
he overthrew himself and his whole party 
by his hazardous political movements. 
The cautious neutrality of Washington, 
which obtained for him, in the cabinet, 
what had already been awarded to him 
in the field—the title of the American 
Fabius, was abandoned by Mr. Adams for 
a more bold and presumptuous aspect, 
bearing, and attitude. The quiet dig- 
nity and august plainness of the former, 
were put aside for something more ab- 
solute and regal, The countenance of 
the American government under Wash- 
ington, throughout all its foreign nego- 
ciations and domestic administration, 
was erect and natural, very strong, sim- 
ple, and grave. But under Mr. Adams, 
although it appeared loftier and more 
imposing, and attracted more attention, 
it had a sort of theatrical look, and was, 
in reality, much less formidable.” 

At the expiration of Mr. Adams’s term, 
Mr. Jefferson, the candidate of the Re- 
publican party, received four votes more 
than his predecessor; and Mr. Adams 
in consequence retired to the enjoy- 
ments of private life at bis seat in 
Quincy. Sosatisfied, however, were those 
who had been politically opposed to him 
of his merits and services, that he was 
selected by the republicans of Massachu- 
setts as their candidate for Governor, on 
the death of Governor Sullivan; but he 
declined the proffered honour. He was 


one of the electors, and president of the 
electoral college, when Mr. Monroe was 
elected President of the United States. 
As a speaker, Mr. Adams was warm aud 
eloquent ; and as a writer he possessed 
considerable power. In 1787, he pub- 
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lished, in three volumes 8vo, “A De- 
fence of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States,’’ and a new 
edition of that work appeared in 1794, 
under the title of “‘ History of the Prin- 
cipal Republics in the World.” 

Mr. Adams had been some time in a 
state of declining health. On the morn- 
ing of his death he is said to have been 
aroused by the sound of the public re- 
joicings ; he inquired the cause of the 
salutes, and being told that it was the 
4th of July; he answered, ‘* It is a great 
and glorious day.” These are said to 
have been his last words, About noon 
be became very ill, grew gradually worse, 
and at six p.m. expired.. His remains 
were some days afterwards deposited in 
the family tomb at Quincy, with every 
token of veneration, respect, and affec- 
tion. His private character is described 
as perfectly pure. There was no Chris- 
tian or moral duty which he did not ful- 
fil—he was one of the kindest of hus- 
bands, and best of fathers. 

His eldest son, John Quincy Adams, 
now fills the President’s Chair, and has 
returned the following answer to an Ad- 
dress of Condolence presented to him 
and his family: 

“To tape Hone, a sad of the 
City of New York 
Quincy, 15th of July, 1826. 

“« Sir—I received with deep sensibility 
the letter which you had the goodness 
personally to deliver to me on the 11th 
inst. together with a copy of the reso- 
lutions of the Common Council of your 
city, on the occasion of the remarkably 
coincident decease of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson—a cvincidence ren- 
dered still more remarkable by its oc- 
currence on the 50th anniversary of that 
day whence their country dates her ex- 
istence, by an act to the accomplish- 
ment of which they had both so largely 
contributed. 

**In the name and on behalf of the 
family of Mr. Adams, I pray you, Sir, 
to accept yourself, and to render to the 
Common Council of the city of New 
York, our grateful acknowledgments for 
the sympathy which you have kindly 
felt with us in the peculiar bereavement 
which we have sustained. Among the 
many motives of consolation with which 
it has pleased an overruling Providence 
in this instance to mingle the cup of af- 
fliction which might not pass away, a 
voice of comfort to us, and of affeetion- 
ate reverence for the memory of the de- 
ceased, from our fellow-citizens of New 
York, sooths our present sorrow, and 
will leave through life the sense of its 
kindness impressed upon our remem- 
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brance. Accept my friendly and respect- 
ful salutations. Joun Quincy Apams.” 





Tuomas JEFFERSON was born April 2, 
1743, according to some accounts in the 
County of Albemarle, Virginia, at Shad- 
well, a country seat which now belongs 
to his grandson, within a short distance 
of Monticello, and within half a mile of 
his Rivannah mills; but according to 
others in Chesterfield County. His fa- 
mily were amougst the earliest emi- 
grants of Virginia; of which colony his 
grandfather, Thomas Jefferson, was a 
native. His father, Peter Jefferson, was 
commissioned, with Colonel Fry, tu de- 
termine the boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, in the year 
1747. 

Mr. Jefferson was educated in Ame- 
rica, from which he was never absent 
before the time that he went to Paris 
in the capacity of Envoy. He received 
the highest honours at the college of 
William and Mary ; and studied law un- 
der the celebrated George Wythe, late 
Chancellor of Virginia. He applied him- 
self closely to the study of geometry, 
geography, natural history, and astro- 
nomy ; and be was devotedly attached 
to literature and the fine arts. When 
he came of age, in 1764, he was put into 
the nomination of Justices of the County 
in which he lived: at the first election 
following he became one of its repre- 
sentatives in the legislature, and before 
he had attained his 25th year, he was a 
distinguished member of the Virginia 
Assembly, taking an active part in all 
the measures adopted in opposition to 
the English Government. In 1775, he 
is said to have been the author of the 
Protest against the propositions of Lord 
North. From the Assembly of Virginia 
he was sent to the old Congress, which 
brought about the Revolution, and was 
there distinguished by the warmth of his 
sentiments and the energy of his com- 
positions. He was afterwards employed 
from 1777 to 1779 with Mr. Pendleton 
and Mr. Wythe in the revisal and reduc- 
tion to a single code of the whole body 
of the English statutes, the acts of the 
Virginia Assembly, and certain parts of 
the common law. In 1780 (succeeding 
Patrick Henry, the successor of Lord 
Dunmore,) he was elected Governor of 
Virginia, an office which he beld during 
the whole of the revolutionary war. As 
a member of Congress, it bas been al- 
ready seen (see p. 272) that he drew up 
the record of independance, by which the 
colonies broke their connexion with this 
Country. Much difference of opinion oc- 
curred respecting bis conduct as Gover- 

Gent. Mac. September, 1826. 
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ner, at the time of the invasion of Vir- 
ginia by Cornwallis and Arnold; but, 
as he received tle thanks of his fellow- 
citizens, it must be presumed that by 
them, at least, it was deemed satisfac- 
tory. In 1783 he was employed in draw- 
ing up a Constitution for Virginia. He 
was nominated Anbassador to Spain, 
but his destination was subsequently 
changed to France. There, obtaining 
the confidence of Vergennes and Calonne, 
he received many concessions in favour 
of American commerce. From France 
he came over to England, went back to 
Versailles, and returned to America in 
1789, rendering to Mr. Jay, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, a satisfactory ac- 
count of his negociations. Shortly after 
his return, he was appointed Secretary 
of State to the new government. Soon 
after the House of Representatives di- 
rected him to form a plan for reducing 
the currency, weights, and measures, to 
one standard ; and subsequently he was 
also employed to draw up a Report re- 
specting the Fisheries. 

On the arrival of an English Envoy 
and French Consul in America, Mr. Jef- 
ferson is thought to have found some 
difficulty in keeping the balance even ; 
and indeed, he has always been con- 
sidered by the English as having a strong 
partiality towards France. Another Re- 
port which he was officially called upon 
to make, respecting the Commerce of 
the United States, gave great satisfac- 
tion to the government and to the coun- 
try. Early in 1794 he resigned his of- 
fice as Secretary of State, and retired to 
his seat at Monticello, From that pe- 
riod he was regarded as the chief of the 
Opposition. After remaining some time 
in retirement, he was, in 1797, called on 
to fill the Viee-president’s chair, under 
Mr. Adams, and, on the expiration of 
that gentleman's term, in 1801, elected 
his successor. In 1805 he was re-elected, 
and, in his first message to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, he de- 
veloped his grand project of improve- 
ment in the public administration. In 
1807, in consequence of the differences 
which arose between the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
he called a meeting extraordinary of the 
Congress, and submitted to them his 
plan for defending the country. To pre- 
serve the shipping and commerce of Ame- 
tica from the cruisers of France and Eng- 
land, he laid an embargu on all the ports 
of the United States, until thedanger was 
over. When his second term of President- 
ship had nearly expired, he was solicited by 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania to accept 
the office a third time. This, however, 
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he resolutely refased —was succeeded 
by Mr. Maddison—and, like his friend 
Washington, retired to private life. The 
writer whom we have before quoted on 
the merits of Washington and Adams, 
speaking of Jefferson, says,—‘ He was 
undoubtedly a man of more genius than 
either of his predecessors. His talent 
was finer, but’ not so strong. He was 
a scholar and a philosopher, full of the- 
ory and hypothesis. And what was the 
character of his administration ? Was it 
not wholly given up to theory and hy- 
‘ pothesis, experimentand trial ? he turn- 
ed the whole of the United Statés into 
a laboratory —a workshop —a Uecture- 
room; and kept the whole evuntry in 
alarm with his demonstrations im poli- 
tical economy, legislation, mechanics, 
and government. Hence it is that, to 
‘this day, it is difficult to determine 
whether his administration, on the 
whole, was productive of great benefit 
or great evil to the American people. 
The most extraordinary changes, trans- 
mutations, and phenomena, were con- 
tinually taking place before their eyes, 
but they were generally unintelligible ; 
so that he left the country pretty much 
in the situation that his farm at Mon- 
ticello is at this moment — altogether 
transformed from its natural state—al- 
together different from what it was when 
he took it in hand,—a puzzle and a 
problem to the world.” 

Mr. Jefferson first appeared in print 
in 1774, when he published “ A Sum- 
mary View of the Rights of British Ame- 
rica.” In 1781 appeared his ‘‘ Notes on 
Virginia.” He has alse written ‘* Me- 
moirs on the Fossil Bones found in Ame- 
rica.” As an agriculturist he was active 
and fond of experiment. He invented 
anew plough, or, rather, effected an im- 
provement in the old one. 

At an early age Mr. Jefferson married 
the daughter of Mr. Wright, an eminent 
barrister in Virginia. By her, who bas 
been some years dead, he had four 
daughters, only one of whom we be- 
lieve survives, 

Mr. Jefferson had been for some time 
indisposed. During his illness, be con- 
stantly expressed a wish to see another 
4th of July ; and, though he bad been 
speechless from the evening of the 3d, 
he expressed, by signs, great satisfac- 
tion at being permitted to doso. He 


-died about 10 minutes before one, p.m. 
Mr. Randolph, his grandson, in a letter 
to a friend says,—“ He died as he lived, 
the same calm, serene, benevolent, great 
man, cheerfully committing his soul to 
God, and his child to his country; gra- 
tified in his only wish that this day and 
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death.”” One o’clock, it should be re- 
marked, was the hour on which the de- 
claration of American independence was 
officially read in Congress. 


Sin Tuomas STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


The late Sir T. S. Raffles did not re- 
ceive the honour of Knighthood from 
King Geo. III. as stated in pp. 80 and 
86, but from his present Majesty, act- 
ing in the name and on the behalf of 
his father. He-was bora on board the 
ship Ann, at sea, off the harbour of Port 
Morant, in the island of Jamaica, on the 
6th of July, 1781. His father, Benja- 
min Raffles, was one of the oldest cap- 
tains in the West India trade, from the 
port of London. Sir Stamford received 
his education principally under Dr. An- 
derson, who presided over a respectable 
academy at Hammersmith. He was in- 
cited to the study of the Malay, and 
other languages of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, by the late lamented Dr. Ley- 
den, with whom he formed a friendship 
the most endearing, which terminated 
only with the life of that eminent scho- 
lar, who expired at Batavia in the arms 
of his friend. 

Sir S. R. was twice married. His first 
wife proceeded with him to India, and 
died during his residence in Java. His 
second matrimonial connection was with 
a most amiable lady, now his widow, 
Sophia, the daughter of J. Watson Hull, 
esq. late of Great Baddow, in Essex. Of 
four children, the fruits of these two 
unions, he had the misfortune to lose 
three during his residence at Sumatra, 
who, together with many of his personal 
friends, fell victims to the climate. 

When he came to England in 1816, 
he brought with him the Rd4den Ranar 
Dipuira, a Javanese Prince, with his 
suite ; and a more splendid and exten- 
sive collection of specimens of the pro- 
ductions, costume, &c. of the Eastern 
Archipelago, than bad ever before been 
received in a British port. The recep- 
tion which he met in England must have 
been highly gratifying to him. He had 
the pleasure to see that his services were 
there appreciated by the public, while, 
from persons of all ranks and classes of 
society, he received the most flattering 
marks of kind and respectful attention. 

During his stay in this quarter of the 
globe, notwithstanding the numerous 
engagements by which he was oppress- 


-ed, he found leisure to accomplish a 


tour on the Continent, the details of 
which have been given to the public by 
one of the party. 
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He had the honour of being known to 
the late Princess Charlotte and her illus- 
trious Consort, from whom he received 
some expressions of distinguished friend- 
shi 

in the high official situations which 
he filled, he always extended his pro- 
tection to the accredited Christian Mis- 
sionaries of every denomination—pro- 
moting their views to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, and affording them the 
most efficient aid in the prosecution of 
their sacred and benevolent designs. 

While walking in St.James’s-street, 
within a few months after his return tu 
England, he had a slight attack of apo- 
plexy, the effect of which mate an evi- 
dent impression on his constitution. 

The following is a copy of the report 
made to the family of the late Sir T. S. 
Raffles by Sir Everard Home of the re- 
sult of the examination as to the im- 
mediate cause of his death : 

*«On inspecting the body of the late 
Sir Stamford Raffles in the evening of 
the 5th of July, 1826, the following mor- 
bid appearances were observed : 

“Upon removing the cranium, the 
anterior part of the right frontal bone 
was twice the thickness of the left ; this 
must be imputed to the effects of the 
sun in India, since it is a common oc- 
currence in those who have resided long 
in hot climates. The outer covering of 
the brain was in a highly inflamed state, 
which had been of long continuance, 
from the thickness of the coats of the 
vessels. In one part, immediately upon 
the sinciput, this vasculosity exceeded 
any thing I had ever seen. In the right 
ventricle of the brain there was a cua- 
gulum of the size of a pullet’s egg, and 
a quantity of bloody serum escaped, 
which measured six ounces. This extra- 
vasation of blood, which bad been almost 
instantaneous, was the cause of imme- 
diate death, so far as the faculties of the 
brain are concerned. In the other vis- 
cera of the body there was no appear- 
ance connected with disease. 

“ (Signed) Everarp Home.” 





ApmtraL Joun Hottoway. 
June 26. At Wells, aged 64, John: 
Holloway, Esq. Admiral of the Red. He 
had risen at six, his usual hour, appa- 
rently not worse than usual, and by 
eight was a corpse. 

Admiral Holloway was a native of 
Wells. He entered the Navy in 1760, 
on board the Antelope, of 50 guns, Capt. 
Webb; and in 1761 sailed in her to 
Newfoundland, with Captain (the late 
Lord) Graves, Governor of the island. 
Mr. Holloway then served for two years 
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under Sir Hugh Palliser, and also, with 
a view of promotion, embasked with 
Admiral Durell; but that officer dying 
soon after his arrival in America, the 
deceased was in 1768 taken under the 
patronage of Commodore (afterwards 
Vise.) Hood, in the Romney. Mr. Hol- 
loway was made Lieutenant in 1771; 
and appointed to the Marlborough of 
74.guns, a guard-ship at Portsmouth, 
commanded by Capt. Hood. On the 
breaking out of the American war he 
removed into the Perseus frigate, Capt. 
G.K. Elpbinstone, afterwards Visc. Keith. 
The Perseus; was an active ship, and 
Lieut. Holloway remained in her one 
year. He was subsequently received by 
Commodore (afterwards Lord) Hotham, 
on board the Presten of 50 guns, and 
was First Lieutenant of that sbip in 
1772, when attached to Earl Howe’s 
squadron in America, 

The British and French fleets having 
been both scattered by a dreadful storm 
on the eve of an expected battle, on the 
13th of August, the Preston crossed the 
Tonnant, of 80 guns, with only her main 
masts standing, and immediately attack- 
ed her. The engagement lasted for some 
hours; a great many of the Tonnant’s 
men were killed; and if the firing had 
not brought a par* of the French squad- 
ron to her relief, there is no doubt she 
would have been compelled to surrender 
to so inferior a force. i 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year, Commodore Hotham was sent to 
Barbadoes, with a reinforeement for 
Rear-adm. Barrington’s squadron, and 
having under his escort a body of 5000 
troops for the reduction of St. Lucia. 
A short time after the conquest of that 
island, Lieut. Holloway removed with 
his patron into the Vengeance, of 74 
guns; but soon left that ship to join 
the Princess Royal, a second rate, bear- 
ing the flag of Adm. Parker, who made 
him a Commander. He was advanced 
to the rank of Post Captain, Jan, 23, 
1780 ; and on that occasion returned to 
the Vengeance, still carrying the broad 
pendant of Commodore Hotham; in 
which ship he was present at the differ- 
ent encountres between Sir G. B. Rod- 
ney and M. de Guichen, in the ensuing 
spring. 

In the September following, when Sir 
G. Rodney sailed for North America, the 
command at the Leeward Islands de- 
volved on Commeriore Hotham. On the 
night of the 10th'Oct-there arose a most 
violent hurrieane at N.E. The Ven- 
geance, and sume smaller vessels of war, 
were moored within the Careenage of 
St. Lucia, and prepared with every cau- 
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tion that could be taken to withstand 
the tempest, which had already driven 
several transports on shore. A little af- 
ter twelve o’clock she parted one of her 
cables and tailed upon the rocks. It be- 
came absolutely requisite to cut away 
her masts, the loss of which, with the 
help of a number of guns that were got 
forward, considerably eased the force 
with which she struck ; and by the wind 
fortunately shifting two or three points 
further to the Eastward, her stern run 
into deep water, and she was, beyond 
every expectation, saved, The storm con- 
tinued with incredible vehemence during 
the whole day; but the weather about 
midnight became more moderate, and 
by the next morning the wind was to- 
tally abated. The direction of the bur- 
ricane was from N.N.E. to E.S.E, and it 
lasted twenty-nine hours. The Laurel, 
Andromeda, and Blanche frigates, Scar- 
borough of 20 guns, and four sloops of 
war, were entirely lost, and of their crews 
not more than 48 men were saved. Of 
the remainder of the squadron on that 
station, not one eseaped without con- 
siderable damage ; and the French ships 
suffered in equal proportion. 

The Vengeance sailed for England in 
the spring of 1781 with another line-of- 
battle ship, and three frigates, as con- 
voy to a fleet of thirty-four ships, 
richly laden, and chiefly Dutch, which 
had been captured at St. Eustatia; and 
on the 2d of May, falling in with a 
French squadron of six sail of the line, 
besides frigates, under the command of 
M. de la Mothe Piquet, the utmost skill 
and dexterity were necessary to effect an 
escape. Owing, however, to the judici- 
ous measures which Commodore Hotham 
immediately adopted, and to the able as- 
sistance of Capt. Holloway, he preserved 
his own squadron, and saved the greater 
part of the merchant vessels; the re- 
mainder, of considerable value, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. On the 29th 
of June, the Vengeance arrived at Spit- 
head, and was put out of commission. 

After a short relaxation from the fa- 
tigues of service, Capt. Holloway was 
appointed to the Cambridge, of 80 guns, 
and went off the Texel with Lord Howe, 
He was next removed into the Buffalo, 
of 60 guns, attached to the fleet under 
the same Admiral, which on the I!th 
Sept. 1782, sailed for the relief of Gib- 
raltar. On the Ith Oct. the convoy 


entered the Gut; but the wind blowing 
strong from W.N.W. only four of the 
transports, under the care of the Latona 
frigate, reached their destined anchor- 
age that day; the rest passed into the 
Mediterranean. The combined fleets of 
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France and Spain, consisting of eighty 
sail of pendants, standing out of the 
bay, on the 13th Lord Howe, then off 
Marbella, ordered Capt. Holloway to take 
the store ships under his protection, 
and proceed with them to the Zaffarine 
Isles, or L’Oriston, in Sardinia, in case 
he should be driven past Cape Tres For- 
cas, and to use his own judgment for 
bringing them back to relieve the be- 
sieged fortress. Two days after the Buf- 
falo had parted from the British fleet, 
she fell in with four of the enemy’s 
ships, that had come out of Malaga to 
join the combined fleets, and narrowly 
escaped being captured by them. - One 
vessel was taken at midnight, not a 
mile from the Buffalo; but from the 
darkness of the night, and being close 
to the Barbary coast, the rest escaped. 
Captain Holloway then resolved to re- 
main in that situation until the wind 
should become fair. On the fifth or 
sixth day, he again came in sight of the 
British at anchor. When Lord Howe 
was informed that the Buffalo and her 
charge were approaching, and was cone 
gratulated by Capt. Lord Gower on the 
event, he replied, ‘‘ The Captain of the 
Buffalo has done his duty.’’ 

On Capt. Holloway’s return to Eng- 
land, he was appointed to the Vigilant ; 
but, peace taking place soon after, that 
vessel was paid off, and he continued 
without any other command for a consi- 
derable time ; but was at length ap- 
pointed to the Solebay frigate, and pro- 
ceeded to the Leeward Islands, where 
he served under the orders of Lord Nel- 
son, at that time Captain of the Boreas, 
between whom and Captain Holloway 
a friendship soon commenced, and was 
ever afterwards maintained, 

During the Spanish and Russian ar- 
maments, in 1790 and 1791, Capt. Hol- 
loway commanded the Princess Royal of 
98 guns, bearing the flag of his former 
patron, Vice-Admiral Hotham ; and at 
the commencement of the war with 
France in 1793, when that officer went 
to the Mediterranean as second in com- 
mand under Lord Hood, Captain Hollo- 
way accompanied him in the Britannia, 
of 100 guns. 

When Lord Hood returned to Eng- 
land, towards the close of 1794, Admi- 
ral Hotham succeeded him in the chief 
command, and appuinted his long-tried 
follower Captain of the Fleet, in which 
situation he gave general satisfaction. 
During the period of Admiral Hotham’s 
command, two engagements took place 
with the French fleet. The first was on 
March 14, 1795 ; the second July 13 fol- 
lowing. For these services, Admiral Ho- 
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tham was. raised to the dignity of an 
Irish Peer; and at the end of the year 
returned to England, being superseded 
by Sir Jobn Jervis. Subsequently to 
this latter event, Captain Holloway was 
appointed to the Duke, a second rate, 
and from her removed into the St, 
George of 98 guns, attached to the Chan- 
nel fleet. He commanded the former 
ship during the alarming mutiny that 
raged among the crews of the ships at 
Spithead, in May 1797, and was one of 
the officers who, from their strict ad- 
herence to discipline, were turned on 
shore by those malcontents. His ser- 
vices as a Captain ended in the St. 
George. On the 14th Feb, 1799, he was 
advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
and it was not long before he hoisted 
bis flag as assistant Port-Admiral at 
Portsmouth, where he continued antil 
the suspension of hostilities in 1801. 

Soon after the renewal of the war, 
in 1803, whilst remaining unemployed, 
the Rear-Admiral received the following 
letter from his warm friend Lord Nel- 
son, dated off Toulon, Aug. 22: 


“My dear Holloway,—Your Letter, 
by Mr. Taylor, I received from Admiral 
Campbell, Mr. Taylor being gone to 
Malta, a place probably I shall never 
see during my command. However, I 
shall be happy in shewing every atten- 
tion to your recommendation, I am 
sorry you are not employed, but I think 
it must come at last; for, as you ob- 
serve, your nerves are good, and your 
head I never beard disputed. The Nar- 
cissus not having joined, I have not had 
an opportunity of seeing your nephew 
Lyons. Your son-in-law, Captain Or- 
way, will get a ship, and I bope his 
Culloden: and that you may both be 
soon actively employed, is the sincere 
wish of, my dear Holloway, your obliged 
faithful friend, NELSON AND Bronte.” 


The deceased was shortly after- 
ward again sent to his former tedious 
duty at Portsmouth, and on his arrival 
was welcomed by the inhabitants with 
a hearty peal on the bells, so highly was 
he respected. In the course of the same 
year, he made a survey of the adjacent 
coast ; and, in consequence of his re- 
presentations, three ships of 98 guns 
each, were stationed at Lymington, St. 
Helen’s, and the mouth of Southampton 
River, to guard the Isle of Wight in case 
the enemy should fulfil their threats of 
invasion. 

Our officer was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, April 23, 1804; and 
about the same period hoisted his flag 
in the Downs, under the orders of Lord 


Keith. In 1807, he .was constituted 
Governor of Newfoundland, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief » ye station; an 
pointment in whic 1 his 
wonted ability; and pl ss by 
every means, to conciliate the affections 
of such of the Indians as lived on the 
Island. Previous to the Vice-admiral’s 
final departure from that settlement in 
Oct. 1809, he received a letter from 
the society of Merchants there, contain- 
ing sentiments of veneration and esteem 
for his person and character, and expres- 
sions of gratitude for the facilities af- 
forded them upon all occasions in the 
prosecution of their commerce. 

There is one part of this Admiral’s 
professional character which still merits 
our notice, and that is, the impartial 
and solemn manner in which he pre- 
sided at a Court Martial. This was more 
particularly remarked by those persons 
who were present at the trial of the mu- 
tineers in the Hermione, in 1805, whilst 
Admiral Holloway remained at. Ports- 
mouth. His address to the prisoners 
was firm without violence, and devout, 
without any leaven or cant of method- 
ism. He invariably preserved the scales 
of justice with an even hand, and by his 
example, taught the younger members 
of the court to attend to, and to re- 
spect its proceedings. 

Such is the general outline of the ser- 
vices and character of this naval officer; 
who by plain sailing, and keeping a steady 
course, gained a high character in his 
profession and preserved the confidence 
of government, amidst the vicissitdes 
and cabals of party. Truer tio che 
compass, he throughout life displayed 
no variation. The anonymous author 
of the Naval Atlantis, as long since as 
1789, gave him this character: “ John 
Holloway comprises the genuine cha- 
racter of a true British tar, and a gallant 
officer. Honesty without disguise, brave 
without ostentation, and independant 
without being assuming, he merits every 
thing that can be said in bis favour as a 
deserving naval commander.” 

The deceased was raised to the rank 
of Admiral of the Blue, Oct. 25, 1809; 
and Admiral of the Red in 18... He 
was married previous to his departure 
from the West Indies, in 1781, to a lady 
of Antigua, named Waldron, of an old 
English family. Of his children, one, a 
son, died on board the Narcissus, on his 
passage from Leghorn to Palermo. He 
was only thirteen years of age, four and 
a half of which he bad actually served at 
sea, and was on board the Venerable, of 
74 guns, Captain Samuel Hood; in Sir 
James Saumarez’s actions, July 6 and 
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13, 1801. The Admiral’s eldest daugh- 
ter is the lady of Rear-Admiral R, W. 
Otway. 

A good portrait of Admiral Holloway 
was published in the Naval Chronicle in 
1808. 


Vice-ApmiRAL WOLLEY. 

Aug.7. At Brussels, aged 67, Tho- 
mas Wolley, esq. Vice-admiral of the 
White. 

At the breaking out of the war with 
the French Republic, in 1793, we find 
this officer commanding the Gelan sloop 
at Jamaica. On the 20th Sept. that 
year, Comm. Ford, who commanded the 

uadron on that station, in conjunction 
with Lt.-Col. Whitelocke, took possession 
of Jeremie, in the island of St. Domingo, 
at the intercession of the French royal- 
ists; and on the 23d, Cape Nichola 
Mole followed its example. The Com- 
modore in his public despatches speaks 
highly of the zeal and attention shown 
by Captain Wolley on this occasion. 
About the same time, the frigates of the 
squadron entered I’Islet, and Bay des 
Flamands, on the South side of the 
island, where they captured upwards of 
2000 tons of shipping, chiefly laden with 
West India produce. 

Captain Wolley obtained post rank, 
Dec. 10, 1793, and in the following year 
eommanded the Active frigate, in the 
North sea, and subsequently at New- 
foundiand. His next appointment was 
to the Arethusa, mounting 44 guns, in 
which ship he conveyed Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby to. the Leeward Islands in the 
spring of 1796; and after the reduction 
of St. Lucia, was detached by Sir Hugh 
Christian, with three frigates and two 
sloops, to co-operate with the army in 
quelling the insurrections which then 
raged with great virulence in the islands 
of St. Vincent and Grenada. The in- 
surgents were chiefly Charibs, and peo- 
ple of colour; and after an obstinate re- 
sistance, they laid down their arms, and 
surrendered by capitulation. 

We next find the deceased employed 
at the conquest of Trinidad, and destruc- 
tion of a Spanish squadron, by the forces 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby and Rear- 
Adm. H. Harvey, in Feb. 1797, on which 
eccasion he superintended the debark- 
ation of the army. On the 10th Aug. 
following, the Arethusa being on her 
passage from the West Indies, with a 
detained neutral in tow, discovered three 
sail to windward, one of which the 
Gaieté, a French corvette of 20 long 
eight pounders and 186 men, had the 
temerity to bear down and commence 
an action, which she maintained for 
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half an ‘hour, when being much cut up 
in her sails and rigging, and unassisted 
by her consorts, she struck her colours. 

On the 24th July, 1799, the late Duke 
of Kent embarked on board the Arethusa 
at Portsmouth, and proceeded in her to 
Halifax. During the remainder of the 
war she was employed in occasional 
cruizes, and captured several of the 
enemy’s privateers. In the spring of 
1801, she escorted an East Indian fleet 
from St. Helena to England ; and early 
in the following year brought Brg.-Gen. 
Clinton and suite from Madeira, at which 
Island Captain Wolley had been present- 
ed with the thanks of the British Fac- 
tory for the protection. he had at dif- 
ferent times during the war afforded to 
their interests, A sword was at the same 
time voted to him, as a mark of the re- 
spect entertained by that body for his 
professional character. 

During the last war, Captain Wolley 
served as Flag-Captain to the late Adm. 
Sir Wm. Young, whilst that officer com- 
manded at Plymouth. He was promot- 
ed to the rank of Rear-admiral, Aug. 1, 
1811, and to that of Vice-admiral, Aug. 
12, 1819, but had never hoisted his flag. 

He was married, Aug. 7, 1804, at St. 
George, Hanover squ. to Miss Franck- 
lyn, of Lansdown Crescent, Bath, by 
whom be has left two sons and two 
daughters. He has lately resided at 
Clifton. 





Joun Farounar, Eso. 

July 6. At his house in the New 
Road, opposite the Regent’s Park, aged 
75, John Farquhar, esq. owner of the 
celebrated Fonthill Abbey. He had 
taken an airing in his carriage on the 
preceding day, had returned home about 
seven in the evening, and retired to rest 
between ten and eleven. When the ser- 
vant took breakfast to him in his bedroom 
at eight in the morning, as was his cus- 
tom, he was found a lifeless corpse. A 
physician pronounced death (occasioned 
by apoplexy) to have taken place some 
hours before, and apparently without a 
struggle, the eyes and mouth being 
closed, and the countenance tranquil. 

Mr. Farquhar’s advancement in life 
forms one of the many distinguished 
instances of the advantages which Scot- 
land enjoys from its admirable system 
of education, which, from its cheapness, 
is accessible to all. He was born in 
Aberdeen in 1751, and early went to 
India, as a cadet in the Bombay estab- 
lishment, where be was a chum of the 
late General Kerr. While at Bombay, 
he received a dangerous wound in the 
hip, which caused lameness, and affect- 
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ed his health so. much, that he was re- 
commended to remove to Bengal. He 
left the military service, and became a 
free merchant. His mind was ever oc- 
cupied in study, and chemical research 
was his favourite pursuit > from its prac- 
tical application the foundation of his 
immense fortune was laid. There was 
some defect in the mode of manufac- 
turing gunpowder in the interior at 
Pultah, and Mr. Farquhar was selected 
by Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-ge- 
neral, to give his assistance. By de- 
grees he got the management of the 
concern, and finally beeame the sole 
contractor to the government. In this 
way, wealth and distinction rapidly 
poured in upon him, and he attained 
the particular favour and confidence of 
the late Warren Hastings. In Bengal, 
he was remarkable for the closeness of 
his application, unabating perseverance, 
and extraordinary mental vigour, and 
also for the habits of penuriousness 
which, in a great degree, adhered to 
him to the end of his life. After years 
of labour, he came home from India, 
with a fortune estimated at half a mil- 
lion of money, the principal part of 
which was invested, through Mr. Hoare, 
in the funds, at the rate of 55/. 3 per 
cent, consols. On landing at Gravesend, 
Mr. F. got on the outside of the coach 
to London, and his first visit very na- 
turally was to his banker. Covered with 
dust and dirt, with clothes not worth a 
guinea, he presented himself at the 
counter, and asked to see Mr. Hoare. 
The clerks disregarded bis application, 
and he was suffered to wait in the cash- 
office as a petitioner, until Mr. Hoare, 
passing through it, after some explana- 
tion, recognised his Indian customer— 
the man whom he expected to see with 
a Nabob’s pomp. Mr. Farquhar request- 
ed 251. and took his leave. After leav- 
ing the banking-house, he went to a 
relation’s, a Baronet, with whom be for 
some time resided. About Christmas a 
grand rout was to be given at the man- 
sion, and one evening a week previ- 
ous, Mr. Farquhar received a hint from 
his relation that his clothes were not of 
the newest fashion, and recommended 
a Bond-street tailor to him. Mr. Far- 
quhar asked him if that really was bis 
opinion; the answer was given in a way 
with which Mr. Farquhar did not feel 
pleased ; he went to his bed-room, pack- 
ed up his trunk, requested the servant to 
call a coach, and took his immediate de- 
parture. He then settled in Upper Baker- 
street, where his house was to be distin- 
guished by its dingy appearance, un- 
cleaned windows, and general neglect. 
An old woman was his sole attendant, 
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and his apartment, to which a brush or 
broom was never applied, was kept sa- 
cred even from her care. Books and 
papers were strewed on the floor; the 
spot where the book was concluded there 
it was thrown, and never removed. His 
neighbours were not at all acquainted 
with bis character ; and there have been 
instances of some of them offering him 
money as an object of charity, or asa 
reduced gentleman. 

He became a partner in the great 
agency house in the city, of Basset, Far- 
quhar, and Cv. and also purchased the 
late Mr. Whitbread’s share in the brew- 
ery. Part of his wealth was devoted to 
the purchase of estates, but the great 
bulk was invested in stuck, and suffered 
to increase on the principle of compound 
interest. Every half year he regularly 
drew his dividends, his mercantile pro- 
fits and his rents, and purchased in the 
funds. In this manner his wealth ac- 
cumulated, In the summer of 1822, 
when the public curiosity was highly 
excited by the unexpected offer of Mr. 
Beckford's far-famed seat of Fonthill 
Abbey, and all its long-hidden treasures 
for sale, and conjecture became weary 
in searching for a purchaser amongst 
the most wealthy portion of the aristoe 
cracy of the land, curiosity was convert- 
ed into amazement by the announce- 
ment that the frugal Mr. Farquhar was 
become the proprietor of so much splen- 
dour, at the vast sum of 330,000/. (see 
vol. xcit. ii. 291). This stopped the sale 
of the furniture, books, and curiosities 
for a season, but in the following au- 
tumn they were brought to the ham- 
mer. Mr. Farquhar afterwards occasion- 
ally resided in the Abbey, sometimes vi- 
sited by his relations, till the fall of the 
towerin last December. The remaining 
wing of the older mansion Mr. Farquhar 
converted into a woollen manufactory. 

In character Mr, Farquhar was cer- 
tainly very eccentric, Early in life, per- 
haps from necessity, he had been led to 
adopt the most parsimonious habits ; and 
when he arrived at a princely fortune he 
could not break through the unfortun- 
ate trammels, which lessened the re- 
spectability of a life that might other- 
wise bave terminated so as to ensure 
him no mean station in the temple of 
Fame. Slovenly in his dress, and dis- 
agreeable at his meals, he was yet cour- 
teous and affable in his manners. He 
was deeply read in the classics; and 
though adverse through life to writing 
and figures, when prevailed upon to pen 
a letter or a note, his style was found 
to be at once terse, elegant, and con- 
densed. In the more difficult sciences, 
as a mathematician, chemist, and me- 
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chanic, he greatly excelled. His mind 
was one of extraordinary vigour and ori- 
ginality, his conversation of a superior 
order, impressive and animated on every 
subject. His sentiments were liberal, 
and strangely contrasted with his habits. 
His religious opinions were said to be 
peculiar, and to be influenced by an ad- 
miration of the purity of the lives and 
moral principles of the Brahmins. It 
is said that he offered to appropriate 
100,0002 to found a College in Aber- 
deen on the most enlarged plan of edu- 
cation, with a reservation on points of 
religion; to which, however, the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature could not be pro- 
cured, and the plan was dropped. He 
was diminutive in person, and by no 
means prepossessing in appearance ; his 
dress had all the qualities of the antique 
to recommend it ; and his domestic ex- 
penditure, until lately, bad not exceeded 
2001. a year, although his possessions, 
money in the funds, and capital in trade, 
are said to have amounted to a million 
and a half. Still, though thus penuri- 
ous towards his own comforts, he was 
princely in his liberality; and many 
mornings when he had left his house 
with a crust of bread in bis pocket, to 
save the expense of a penny at an oys- 
ter-shop, he bas given away hundreds of 
pounds in works of charity. He was 
fond of attending sales; the auctioneer 
was always happy to see him; and it is 
more than probable that bis fortune suf- 
fered much from this penchant, and from 
the implicit confidence which he was 
accustomed to repose in others. 

Mr. Farqubar died intestate, and his 
immense property will be divided be- 
tween seven nephews and nieces, of 
whom are Mr. Fraser, a gentleman well- 
known at the bar; his sister, the wife 
of Sir William Pole ; Mr. George Mor- 
timer, a merchant in London; Mr. John 
Mortimer, and his sister residing in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen. 

Application has been made at Doc- 
tors’ Commons for administration by a 
nephew and one of his next of kin, under 
the sum of 700,000/. The duty on the 
administration alone will be 13,5007. and 
the duty of three per cent. will be about 
21,0007. so that the whole duty to Go- 
vernment will be about 34,0004, 


James Brapsy, Eso. 

June 5. Iv Verulam-buildings, Gray’s 
Ina, James Bradby, Esq. This gentle- 
man, whose talents and industry raised 
him high in the legal profession, was 
born about 1774, of respectable, but not 
very rich parents, His father was a 
grocer, resident on Snow-bill, and died 


before the subject of this sketch was 
born, His maternal grandfather held 
the situation of Registrar to the Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, the only insti- 
tution where, for above half a century 
back, genius could meet its reward *. 
The mother of Mr. Bradby, a sensible 
but rather singular woma::. received for 
a drawing of flowers one of the first gold 
medals presented by this institution. 
She paid every attention to the educa- 
tion of her only son, and he was early 
placed at an academy at Bow, kept hy 
a Mr. French, and from him he went to 
an eminent attorney, to whom he was 
articled; but ‘‘ too proud,” as he has 
often expressed himself, ** to become the 
porter between the counsel and the 
client,” he remained some time without 
practising the law, passing his time 
chiefly among the French literati at that 
time banished their country by the 
Revolution ; and endeavoured to improve 
his mind by general application. During 
this interregnum, lounging by chance 
in a coffee-room, he met with a friend 
whom he had not seen for 12 years, and 
who was about to sail for the West In- 
dies. He reproached Bradby for thus 
wasting his fine talents in idleness, and 
advised him to study for the bar, and 
giving him a letter to a friend of his, 
Mr. Thompson, the special pleader, of 
Brick-court, Temple, and brother of the 
Rev. Archer Thomson, they soon formed 
arrangements mutually agreeable, and 
the deceased entered himself of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. The friend who had iutro- 
duced him to Mr. Thompson he never 
saw again, Mr. Thompson svon after 
declining the profession, it is believed 
in consequence of ill health and an ac- 
cession of fortune, he relinquished bis 
chambers and his business to Mr. B., 
who gave up the bar, to which he had 
at first directed his attention, and be- 
came a special pleader. Mr. Bradby 
was aman of general information and 
high intellectual powers, and an excek 
lent linguist. His pronunciation of the 
French Janguage was so correct, that on 
a visit to Madame Tussaud’s wax exhi- 
bition, Madame refused to take bis ad- 
mission money, presuming he was her 
countryman. He was the author of a 
Treatise on the Law of Distresses, Lond. 
1808, 8vo, highly spoken of by the pro- 
fession. J.C, 





* Perhaps the editor of the John Bull 
never so far forgets himself as when he 
ridicules this venerable and useful body, 
merely because its noble President differs 
from him on certain topics.—J. C. 
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Grorce Avoustus Lee, Eso. 

The late Mr. Lee, whose death we 
haye briefly recorded in p. 189, is en- 
titled to a more ample notice, by the 
superior qualities of his mind, by the 
force and excellence of his character, 
and by the high place which may be 
assigned to him amoag those who have 
contributed to the prosperity of our 
national manufactures, With a mind 
trained to, and highly susceptible of, 
the delights and elegancies of litera- 
ture, he became easily imbued with a 
love of the sciences, and was afterwards 
remarkable for the extent and preci- 
sion of his acquirements inthem. He 
had a quick, and an almost intuitive 
perception of the advantages to be de- 
rived from applying to useful purposes 
the great inventions that distinguished 
the era in which he lived, and the rare 
faculty of directing them with energy 
and perseverance, to the fulfilment of 
extensive and important designs. These 
talents enabled him to anticipate, in 
many instances, the slow results of ex- 
perience, and to take the lead in the 
adoption of improvements, the trial of 
which could not have been made with- 
out considerable risk by one who felt 
less conscious of the extent of his own 
power, or less confident of the accu- 
racy of his conclusions, 

Initiated at an early period of life in 
the art of cotton-spinning, which was 
then beginning to feel the impulse of 
the noble inventions of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, he gave to them, in the 
machinery constructed under his in- 
spection, all the advantages of correct 
and exce!leut workmanship; and while 
he always bore a willing testimony to 
the great merits and originality of those 
inventions, he was prompt to adopt 
whatever amendments were suggested 
by subsequent efforts of ingenuity, But 
whatever partiality he bad imbibed, 
from his earliest attempts, for the use 
of water as a moving power, he became, 
soon after the improvements of Mr. 
Watt, fully sensible of the advantages 
of the steam-engine, and the energies 
of his powerful mind were successfully 
directed to render himself master of the 
abstrusest parts of its theory. In this 
he was greatly assisted by his friendly 
and confidential intercourse with Mr. 
Watt, with his distinguished partner, 
Mr. Bolton, and with other skilful 
members of their establishment. Under 
his direction, the steam-engines of 
Messrs. Philips and Lee exhibited the 
finest specimens of perfect mechavism, 
conducted upon a well-arranged sys- 
tem, and combining the essential re- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1826. 


quisites of regularity and constancy of 
motion with a studied and wisely-di- 
rected economy, 

Mr. Lee was the first to improve 
upon the fire-proof mills of his friend 
Mr. William Strutt, by the employ- 
ment of cast-iron beams; and he was 
also among the first to render the se- 
curity still more plete, by employ- 
ing steam for warming the mills in 
winter, and to enforce cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, and good order in the regu- 
lation of them. By his recommenda- 
tion, the workmen raised among them- 
selves a fund for mutual relief during 
sickness, and so great was the benefit 
derived from it as to make it appear, 
in evidence given before the House of 
Commons, that among a_ thousand 
work-people, whom the establishment 
comprised, not more than five pounds 
had been distributed throughout one 
year in the form of poor-rates. 

When the experiments cf his friend 
Mr. Murdoch, on the illuminating power 
of gas from coal, were made known to 
him in 1802, he was instantly struck 
with their importance, and after due 
consideration of the facts, he deter- 
mined to light, in this novel mode, at 
the expense of several thousand pounds, 
the large building which he had con- 
structed in conjunction with his part- 
ners. The result of this experiment, 
all the details of which may be found 
in the Trausactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London for 1808, decidedly es- 
tablished the utility of gas-lights, and 
led to their. almost universal adoption 
in large manufactories, 

Mr, Lee was pre-eminently distin- 
guished by the clearness, the sagacity, 
and the systematic connexion of the 
arrangements by which he conducted 
the great manufacturing establishments 
over which he presided, and by which 
he was enabled at auy moment, to con~ 
centrate the results of all the opera- 
tions, as well as to take a distinct view 
of any individual part. 

In his mercantile dealings, be was in- 
fluenced by coolness and sulidity of judg- 
ment, by a high sense of honour and 
probity, and by enlarged and compre- 
hensive views of the general principle of 
commercial policy. He was a man of 
Strict rectitude and deep feeling: sin- 
cere and steady in his- friendships; ca- 
pable of acts of the greatest disinterest- 
edness and liberality; and his pure and 
unostentatious benevolence was regu- 
lated by judgment, and directed to pur- 
poses of real utility. He retired from 
active business, at a period of life when 
he had a reasonable prospect of enjoy- 
ing for many years the resources of a 
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well-stored, and still vigorous mind; but 
he was, ere long, attacked by a painful 
and lingering disease, which at length 
brought to a close his useful and ho- 
nourable career. 

Mr. Lee was born in 1761, and was 
brother to Mrs. Sophia and Mrs, Harriet 
Lee, two ladies well known to the pub- 
lic by their Canterbury Tales, and other 
literary and valuable works. He mar- 
ried in May, 1203, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. John Ewart, of Tro- 
guire. She died in 1812, leaving five 
children, three of whom still survive. 





Joun Raitusy, Esg. 

Aug. 31. At the Grove, Highgate, aged 
60, after a trying and severe illness, 
which he bore with exemplary resigna- 
tion for upwards of two years, John 
Raithby, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, &c. 

Whether the excellence of his prin- 
ciples, the warmth of his friendship, 
the energy of his mind, or the attrac- 
tion of his conversation be considered, 
he is equally to be lamented as no com- 
mon loss. Possessed of superior attain- 
ments, he pursued with unabated and 
conscientious activity the duties of his 
profession. He was also engaged in 
compiling a digested Index to the Sta- 
tutes at large, a work attended with no 
small labour and patient investigation— 
the best tests of the ability with which 
it was conducted is bis having been ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, a distinction 
entirely unsolicited on bis part, as he 
was of too independant and manly prin- 
ciples to court the favour or patronage 
of the great. His practice at the Bar 
was confined to the Court of Chancery. 
As a friend and companion he was of 
a must buoyant and cheerful disposi- 
tion, and possessed such versatile powers 
of conversation, that he was equally ac- 
ceptable to the hilarity of youth, or the 
sedateness of age; and when the stores 
of his mind were called forth, he in- 
sured attention by the excellence and 
originality of his thoughts, and by the 
fluent and agreeable language in which 
they were clothed. His friendship was 
warm and lasting. In his religious opi- 
nions be equally shunned the gloomi- 
ness of fanaticism, and the coldness of 
scepticism, considering the one degrad- 
ing to a reasonable being, the other un- 


slitable to an accountable being. His - 


was a religion which was principally ex- 
emplified in the manner in which he 
discharged his duties. He was married 


early in life, and had one daughter who 
died young ; his wife survives him. He 


[Sept. 


published in 1798 “The Study and Prac- 
tice of the Law considered,”’ a work of 
considerable merit, and calculated ta be 
of great assistance to the young student. 
He also published some pamphlets upon 
political and other subjects. 


—Q— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At his lodgings in Merton College, Ox- 
ford, after a long illness, aged 55, the Rev. 
Peter Vaughan, D.D. Warden of Merton, 
Dean of Chester, Vicar of High Offley, 
Staffordshire, and Minister of St. John the 
Baptist, Oxford. He was the fourth son of 
the late John Vaughan, M.D. an eminent 
physician at Leicester; and a younger bro- 
ther of Sir Henry Halford and Mr. Serjeant 
Vaughan. He proceeded, as of Merton Col- 
lege, M. A. 1795, 8. D. 1806, and D. D. 
1810; was elected Warden in the latter 
year ; was presented to the Vicarage of High 
Offiey in 1812, on the presentation of the 
Prebendary; and was appointed Dean of 
Chester in 1820. 

The Rev. John Woolfe, M. A, late Master 
of the Grammar-school at Dilhorne, Staf- 
fordshire. He was a Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford, on Dr. Finney’s founda- 
tion, where he took his degree of M. A, in 
1788. 

May 4. At Croft, Yorkshire, in his 42d 
year, the Rev. John-Rolinson Wallis, only 
son of the Rev. Richard Wallis, Rector of 
Seaham, Durham. 

July 31. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
Henry Hiil, Rector of Buxhall and Harles- 
ton, Suffolk, and a magistrate for that 
county. He was of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
B. A. 1768, M. A. 1771, was presented to 
Buxhall! in 1776 by Mrs. Hill, and to Har- 
leston in 1779 by John Grisby, esq. 

Aug 1. The Rev. Sam. Commeline, Rec- 
tor of Hempstead, Glouc. He was on his 
return to that place from the neighbouring 
town of Gloucester, when he fell from his 
horse not far from his own gate, and in- 
stantly expired. He was of Pembroke Coll. 
Oxf. M. A. 1792; and was presented to 
Hempstead in 1796 by the late Duke of 
Norfolk. 

At his residence in Atherstone, Warw. 
aged 34, the Rev. Charles-Gregory Okeover, 
Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex, Rector of 
Baxterley, Vicar of Nether-Whitacre, and 
Perpetual Curate of Merevale, all in War- 
wickshire. He was second surviving son, 
and only child by the second wife, of Raw- 
land-Farmer Okeover, of Oldbury Hall, esq. 
and hal!-brother to the present Haughton- 
Farmer Okeover, esq. of Oldbury Hall, and 
of Okeover, Staff. His mother was the 
youngest daughter of the late Wm. Robin- 
son, esq. of Hill Ridware, Staff. and sister 
to Charles-Harnes Robinson, esq. of that 
place, The Rev. C, G, Okeover was pre- 
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sented to Mereval in 1817 by D.S. 
dale, esq-, to Baxterley in 1819 by ¢' 
King, and to Nether-Whitacre in the same 
by the Hon. R. W. P. Curzon (now 
Earl Howe) He married. in 1823 Mary- 
Anne, eldest daughter of Lieut.-gen. Sir 
George Auson, K. T. S. M. P. for Lich- 
field, and cousin of the present Viscount 
Anson, who survives him. 

Aug. 3. At Bere Court, Berks, aged 73, 
the Rev. .John-Symonds Breedon, D.D. 
Perpetual Curate of Stanley St. Leonard, 
Glouc. His paternal name was Symonds, 
by which he took the degree of M. A. as of 
St. John’s Coll. Oxf. in 1781. Having as- 
sumed that of Breedon, he was presented 
to his living in 1789 by Robert Strangford, 
esq. and proceeded B. and D. D. as a Grand- 
compounder in 1793. 

Aug.13. At Stansted-Montfitchet Vi- 
earage, Essex, after a short but severe ill+ 
ness, aged 83, the Rev. Richard Grant, 44 
years Vicar of that place, 55 of Blackbur- 
ton, Oxon, and 14 Rector of Wennington, 
Essex. He was of Christ’s Church, Oxon, 
M. A. 1770; was presented to Blackburton 
in 1771 by his College, to Stanstead in 1782 
by Wm. Heath, esq. and to Wennington in 
1812 by Dr. Randolph, the late Bishop of 
London. 

Aug. 15. At Arnold’s-place, Newington 
Butts, by hanging himself, the Rev. Charles- 
James Blenkarne, for several years Curate 
of that parish, and son of the Rev. James 
Blenkarne, Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate. He was of Emanuel Coll. Camb. B.A. 
1805, M. A. 1808. He had been in a state 
of despondency for four or five months, but 
had performed his clerical duties with ‘the 
utmost regularity. A Coroner’s Inquest 
returned a verdict of Insanity. 

4ug. 30. At Southwell, aged 97, the 
Rev. William Law. This venerable Divine 
had held the Vicarages of Dunham cum 
Darlton and Kneesall Ragnal, Notts, the 
extraordinary period of seventy-three years. 
He was of Trinity College, Camb. where he 
proceeded B. A. 1752, M.A. 1759. He 
was mentioned in the newspapers in March 
of the present year as being then ‘‘ in the 
full enjoyment of health and spirits.” 

At 14 seat, Kelham, near Newark, the 
Rev. Frederick Manners Sutton, nephew to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and head of that distinguished family. He 
was the third, but eldest surviving son of 
the late John Manners Sutton, esq. who 
died in Feb. last (see Part i. p. 463), and 
Ame Manners, natural daughter of the 
martial Marquess of Granby. The deceased 
wds educated at Trinity College, Camb. 
B. A. 1808; was presented to the Rectory 
of Tunstall, Kent, in 1817, his uncle 
the Archbishop, and to the Vicarage of 
Marden, in the same county, by the same 
patron, within the last four years. 


Clergy Deceased. 





Sept. 1. At Hawkeshead, Lanc. aged 
58, the Rev. Richard Parker, Incumbent of 
Satterthwaite Chapel, in that parish, and 
Usher at Hawkeshead Free Grammar-school. 
He was elected Minister of Satterthwaite by 
the landowners in 1816. 

Sept.2. At Cheltenham, 
Rev, John Slingsby, Fellow of 
Camb. B. A. 1812, M. A. 1815. 

Sept. 8. After a very short illness, _ 
27, the Rev, Thomas Finlow, M. A. Fellow 
of Wadham Coll. Oxf. and Rector s Curate 
at St. John’s Church, Manchester. 

At Adderbury, Oxford, the Rev, Samuel 
Parker, Rector of Winterbourne, Glouc. 
and Perpetual Curate of Barford St. Michael’s, 
Oxon. He was a native of Atherstone, War- 
wickshire, and was educated at Coventry 
school, whence he was elected a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. He proceeded 
M. A. 1781, and B.D, 1786; and was pre~ 
sented to the valuable Living of Winter- 
bourne by his College in 1789. Mr. Parker 
was an excellent Classical scholar, and for 
a considerable time an assistant of the well- 
known Dr. Knox, at Tunbridge. In every 
part of life he displayed the greatest mild+ 
ness and suavity of temper, and was equally 
respected and beloved by his parishioners, 
as well as by all those who enjoyed the bene- 
fit and pleasure of his acquaintance. He 
preserved the same tranquillity to the last 
which had ever distinguished him, and in 
his case death was no object of terror, but 
a real blessing: or, in the words of the 
great orator and philosopher, ‘*Non ei 
erepta vita, sed donata mors esse videa- 
tur.” Cic. de Oratore. 


—_o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs. 

Aug. 20. In her 55th year, Sarah, wife 
of Robert Lemon, esq. Deputy Keeper of 
his Majesty’s State Papers. 

Aug. 21. In Norfolk-street, aged 45, 
Wm. Frazer, esq. late Townclerk of Great 
Grimsby, Linc. 

Aug. 22. In York-place, Portman-square, 
aged 43, Mary, wife of Rich. Addams, esq. 
of Doctors’-commons. 

Aug. 26. Aged 20, Louisa-Maria, eldest 
dau. of J, C. Lewis, esq. of Great Newport- 
street. 

Aug. 27. At Denmark-hill, aged 20, 
Thos. eldest son of Crawford Davison, esq. 
of New Broad-street, and Pierrepoint-lodge, 
near Farnham. 

Aug. 28. In the New Kent-road, aged 
84, Eleanor, relict of John Prosser, esq. of 
Hayes, Middlesex. 

Aug. 30. George Baylis, esq. of Spring- 
well-cottage, Cl -common. 

Aug. 31. At Newington, aged 57, John 
Willis Graves, esq. 

‘At Union-place, Blaekheath-road, aged 
54, George Ritchie, esq. 
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At Chelsea Hospital, aged 44, Sarah, 
wife of Rich. Neave, esq. Deputy Paymas- 
ter-Gen. of the Forces, and Secretary to 
that Establishment. 

Lately. In Exeter-street, Sloane-street, 
aged 76, Mr. John Todd. He was a na- 
tive of Appleton, near Malton, Yorkshire ; 
and had been one of the Yeomen Ushers at 
St. James’s Palace upwards of 40 years. 

Sept. 3. In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 
77, Wm. Clark, esq. late of Honduras 
Wharf, Bankside. 

Sept. 5. Margaret-Craig Pratt, niece of 
William Pratt, esq. of Russeli-square. 

Sept. 6. In York-place, Portman-square, 
Elizabeth, wife of Lyndon Evelyn, esq. 

Sept. 7. Ann-Elizabeth, wife of Henry 
Williams, esq. of Turnham-green. 

Sept. 8. At Grosvenor-st. Walworth, 
aged 23, Ann, only dau. of J. Aylwin, esq. 

At Hampstead, William Francklin, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Sept. 9. In Queen-sq. aged 22, Miss 
Frances-Ann Hale, of Market Harborough. 

At Pentonville, aged 75, Silas Hathaway, 
esq. formerly of the island of Jamaica; a man 
of strict integrity and honourable conduct. 

Sept.10. Aged 63, the relict of John 
Pearson, esq. of Golden-square. 

Sept.11. In childbed, at the house of 
her mother, Mrs. Clark, in Devonshire-st. 
Queen-sq. aged 33, Mary-Jane, wife of John 
Turner, esq. of Horsehills, Surrey. 

Sept. 12, Alicia, wife of Edw.-Anketell 
Jones, esq. of St. John’s-wood-road. 

S. Rust, esq. of Bennet-st. Christchurch. 

Sept. 13. Edward Wollaston, esq. of 
Hornsey, second son of Rev. Edw. Wollas- 
ton, Rector of Balsham, Cambridgeshire. 

Sept. 15. In Holles-st. aged 52, Joseph- 
Jones Reynolds, esq. of Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, and Folly-house, Coventry. 

Sept. 15. Julia H. C. youngest dau. of 
R. C. Plowden, esq. of Devonsh re-place. 

Sept. 16. At her mother’s, Great Or- 
mond-street, Jane, second dau. of Richard 
Price, esq. formerly of Elstree. 

In Portland-square, Ann, wife of William 
Bushell, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Ald. 
Harley, of Shrewsbury. 

Janet, wife of Harry Hart, esq. Brixton-hill. 

Sept. 19. In Gower-st. Dowager Lady 
Riggs Miller, widow of Sir John Riggs Mil- 
ler, bart. (father of the late Baronet,) and 
of Sir Thomas Davenport, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Serjeants at Law. 

Sept. 20. At Vale-place, Hammersmith, 
aged 80, Sarah, relict of Paul Prickett, esq. 
of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 





_ Berxs.—Aug. 23. At Readirg, on her 
16th birthday, Eleanor, second dau. of 
Lieut.-col. Balcomb. 

Sept, 4. Aged 67, Wm.-Wiseman Clarke, 
esq. of Ardington, one of the oldest magi- 
strates and deputy-lieuts. of the county, 
and high sheriff in 1811. 


OBITUARY. 





[Sept. 


Camaripcesnins.—— Sept. 7. Very sud- 
denly, of apoplexy, George aig“ N, 
son of Mr, Corey, of Trumpington-street, 
Cambridge, and nephew of Dr. Corey, Mas- 
ter of Emanuel. His elder and only brother 
died in a manner equally sudden, about 
three years since. 

Cuesuire.— Aug. 31. At Rease-heath, 
aged 73, the relict of Henry Tomkinson, 
esq. of Dorfold. 

Drvonsnire.—Aug. 16. At Kilmington, 
aged 93, Mrs. Dorothy Anning. 

Sept.10. At Exmouth, aged 57, Wm. 
C, Sheppard, esq. formerly of Oriel College, 
Oxford, M. A. and of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Donset.—Sept. 7. Aged 78, the Rev. 
Abel Edwards, upwards of 40 years Pastor 
of the Unitarian congregation in Dorchester. 

Sept. 12. Aged 18, Uvedale, second son 
of D. O. P. Okeden, esq. of Moor Crichell. 

Essex.—At Halstead, aged 34, Mary, 
wife of John Greenwood, esq. 

Sept. 12. Aged 63, Mary-[sabella, wife 
of John Hanson, esq. of the Rovkery, 
Woodford. - 

GroucestsersHirne.—Aug. 26. At Clif- 
ton, Lucius Cary, esq. of Jamaica. 

Aug. 29. At his mother’s, in King- 
square, Bristol, John Goldwyer, M. D. of 
Salisbury. 

Sept. 15. At Cheltenham, aged 64, the 
Hon. Charlotte-Frances, relict of Anthony- 
Burlton Bennett, esq. sister to the two late, 
and aunt to the present, Viscounts Galway. 
She was the second dau. of William the se- 
cond Viscount, by Eliz. only dau. of Joseph 
da Costa Villa Real, esq.; and was married 
Feb. 15, 1785, to Mr. Bennett, who died in 
1800. The death of this excellent lady 
was awfully sudden. She had risen, as for 
some time had been her custom, to visit the 
bed-side of her daughter, which she had 
scarcely reached before she called for assist- 
ance, and in less than half an hour was a 
corpse. 

Hants, — Aug. 26. At St. Lawrence, 
Isle of Wight, in consequence of injuries 
received by the overturning of his carriage, 
aged 91, Wm, Jones, esq. of Kensington- 

ore. 

Aug. 27. At Holdenhurst, near Christ- 
church, aged 83, Mary, rel ct of Wm. Dean, 
esq. formerly a banker of Christchurch. 

Aug. 30. at the residence of John Sibley, 
esq. near West Meon, Mary-Anne, dau. of 
late David Jenks, Rector of Aldbury, Hert- 
fordshire. 

Sept. 8. Aged 86, Mrs. M‘llwain, of 
Lymington. 

Sept. 13. At Southampton, Jane, dau. 
of late Montagu Booth, esq. of Upton- 
house, Devon. 

Sept. 15. Thomas, son of Thos. Sewell, 
* Deputy Recorder of Newport. 

ERTS.—Aug. 26. Aged 73, Annabella, 
wife of Capt. Eade, of Bayford-place. 
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Sept. 10. At Wormley, Frances, wife of ~ 


G. M. Turner, esq, of Mount-row, Lambeth. 
Kent.—July 2. At Woolwich, aged 23, 
Jane, eldest dau. of Col. Sir Alex. Dickson, 
K, C. B. Royal Art. Aid-de-Camp to his 
Majesty, and Inspector of Artillery. 

Aug. 24. At Harbledown, near Canter- 
bury, in her 10th year, Frederica-Harriet, 
second dau. of Lieut.-col. H. Bird, of the 
16th reg. 

Aug. 31. At Belvidere-house, Broad- 
stairs, in her 9th year, the Right Hon. 
Lady Eliz.-Cath.-Caroline Beresford, young - 
est dau. of the late Marquis of Waterford 
(of whom ia p. 86). 

Sept. 1. In Thornton-row, Greenwich, 
aged 36, Maria, youngest dau. of ‘Thomas 
Moses, esq. 

At Plumstead, Robert - Copley - Rainier 
Montagu, esq. 22d Light Drag. son of Ad- 
miral Robert Montagu. 

Sept. 6. At Lee, aged 83, Mary-Ann, 
relict of W. Morland, esq. of Pall Mall. 

Lancasuire.— Aug. 23. At Oldham, 
aged 78, Mr. George Wright, who, for the 
last 56 years, has been in the capacity of 
Oldham huntsman. He may be said to 
have heen a Nimrod to the end of his days; 
for during the last season he filled his situ- 
ation with all the alertness of a young man 
of twenty. He was borne to the grave by 
nine brother huntsmen attired in scarlet, 
and more than 600 people attended the 
funeral. 

At Alston, aged 103, Elizabeth Martin. 
She lived at Dilston, in Northumberland, 
and was servant to the Earl of Derwent- 
water when that unfortunate Nobleman ex- 
piated his treason on the scaffold. 

At Standish, in her 96th year, Mrs. Alice 
Birchall, upwards of half a century an 
highly-esteemed preacher amongst the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

Sept.1. In his 63d year, Richard Kay, 
esq. of Limefield House, near Bary. 

Aged 56, Mr. John Wilson, of Winstan- 
ley, manager of the collieries and coal-mines 
belonging to Meyrick Banks, esq. 

Sept. 12. Aged 84, Mr. Thos. Naylor, 
of Ancoats-lane, Manchester, surgeon. 

Sept. 13. Aged 47, G. Stopford, esq. 
of Manchester. 

Lincotnsuire.— Sept. 4. Suddenly, Geo. 
son of Mr. Alderman croft, of Grimsby. 

Mipp.esex.— Aug. 22. At Tottenham, 
aged 74, Mrs, E. D. Curtoys. 

Lately, At Henley-on-Thames, Char- 
lotte-Eliz. Lady of Sir Culling Smith, 2d 
and present Bart. of Hadley, Middlesex. 
She was the second of the three daus. and 
coheiresses of Sampson, 2d and late Lord 
Eardley, by Maria-Marow, eldest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir John-Eardley Wilmot, 
knt.; was married to Sir Culling, Sept. 22, 
1792, and had issue several children. One 
of her daughters is recently married (see p. 
269). : 


OBITUARY. 
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Sept. 3. At Brentford-butts, Jas. Martin, 
esq. many years captain of the ship Wood- 
ford, E. I. C, 

Sept. 10. Miss Willson, sister of the 
late Bishop of Llandaff. Though not con- 
fined by illness or weakness, she never went 
out. ‘ihe only air she took was by open- 
ing her window at her aj nts at Isle- 
a which bad a view Cf the T hames, 

Sept. 12. At West-green, Tottenham, 
ed 78, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. E. Peters, 

of James-street, Covent-garden. 

Sept. 18, At Hampton-court Palace, 
Mary-Gertrude, dau. of late Gen Thomas. 

Sept 19. At Sunbury, aged 45, Sophia- 
Armine, widow of Colin Douglas, esq. of 
Main, N.B 

Norroik. — Sept. 4. At pr tro 
aged 7.2, James Bellamy, esq. of Wisbeach, 

Notts. — Sept. 24. At his residence, 
Sou hwell, Notts., Anna-Maria, dau. of 
Rev. John Eyre, Archd. of Nottingham, 
and Canon Residentiary of York. 

Oxrorpsuire.— Sept. 11. The wife of 
J.West. esq. alderm. and draper, of Banbury. 

Somerset.— Sept. 5. At Bath, aged 87, 
Mrs. A. Richardson, widow. Her first hus- 
band, Mr. Whaley, on the birth of her 
eldest son, was so highly gratified by that 
event that he made her a present of 10,000/. 

Sept. 14. At Banwell, aged 49, in con- 
sequence of violent hemorrhage from the 
lungs, Henry-Gresley Emery, esy. M. D. 
Inspector of Army Hospitals, &c. His 
health had been much injured by a succes- 
sion of campaigns under Sir John Moore 
and the Duke of Wellington, during which 
he was always forward in the service of his 
Country, and deservedly attained to a high 
rank in the Army Medical Department. 

At his father’s, Kingston Crescent, Bath, 
Mr. C. Walker, one of the midshipmen 
who served on board the Fury, in the North- 
West Expedition. 

STarrorDsHiRE.— Aug, 8. At Greenhill, 
arish of Deskford, in his 104th year, Geo, 
lack. He was born at Glenbucket, Feb.1, 

1723, and bred a gardener. For the last 
70 years he has been what, in the language 
of the country, is called “a pounde,” to 
the late Lord Findlater and his famil fe 

Surro.x.—Sept. 3. At Brent Ely Hall, 
Elizabeth, wife of Edw.-Geo. Lind, esq. of 
Stratford-place. 

Surrey.—Aug. 23. At Esher, aged 72, 
John Bye, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Clandon, Mary, relict of Rev. 
P. Lievre, Vicar of Arnesby, Leicestershire. 

Sept.13. Cath. wife of John Stapleton, 
esq. of Thorpe Lee, late Secretary to the 
Barrack Department. 

Sept.18. At his father’s house, Balham, 
aged 19, Frederick, 5th son of W. Earn- 
shaw, esq. Solicitor of the Customs. 

Sussex.—Aug. 24. At Chichester, aged 
78, Henry Paget, esq 

Aug. 28, At Winchelsea, Elizabeth, wi- 
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dow of D. Hollingbery, late Chancellor of 
* the Diocese of Chichester. 

Ang. 31. Accidentally killed by a gua, at 
Fletching, aged 22, Spencer-MaryonWilson, 
esq. brother of Sir Thomas-Maryon Wilson, 
bart. of Charlton house, Kent, and nephew 
to the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

Lately, At Brighton, of cholera morbus, 
Lord Leicester Fitzgerald, youngest son of 
the Duke of Leinster. 

Sept. 8. At Brighton, William Dowler, 
esq. Deputy Com. of his Majesty’s Forces. 

ARWICKSHIRE.—Aug. 15. Anne, widow 
of William Butlin, esq. of Rugby. 

Sept. 19. At the Lodge, near Dunchurch, 
aged 20, Isabella, second dau. of Richard 
Tawney, esq. 

Wirts. — Sept.1. At an advanged age, 
Thomas Perrior, esq. of Wily. 

Sept. 15. At Laverstock, aged 27, Henry, 
youngest brother of Dr. W. Finch, of Laver- 
stock House, Salisbury. 

Yorksuire. — Aug. 17. At Grosvenor, 
Charlotte, wife of Rev. J. A. Hunt Grubbe, 
and only child of the Rev. Thomas Milnes, 
rector of Burton Agnes. 

Aug. 31. At Humbleton Vicarage, Hol- 
derness, aged 65, Jane, wife of Rev. Jona- 
than Dixon, Vicar. 

Sept. 1. At Coxwold Parsonage, aged 
27, Lucy-Maria, dau. of Rev. Thomas New- 
ton; Incumbent. 

Sept. 5. Inthe Minster-yard, York, aged 
48, Rosamond, relict of Col. Hotham. 

Sept. 13. At Halnaby Hall, aged 23, 
Eliz.-Cath. second dau. of Sir J.P. Milbanke, 
seventh and present Bart. of that place. 


OsiTuary. 





[Sept. 
Scorsann.—Aug. 23, At Gorbals, Glas- 


gow, aged 65, Alexander, eldest brother of 
‘Lhomas Campbell, the poet. 

Sept. 18. At Holy sland, New Kelso, 
N. B. Geo. Sibbald, esq. a lineal descendant 
of Sir Robert Sibbald, author of the Na- 
tural History of Scotland. 

IreLann. — June 7. At Donnybrook, 
in her 19th year, Magdalene, wife of John 
W. Straton, of Lisnawilly, co. Louth, esq. 
and only child of Mrs. Reid, of Dundalk. 

July 3. Aged 21, Anastasia-Georgina, 
sister of Lord Kilmaine, and the eldest dau. 
of James Caulfield, the late and first Baron, 
by Aune, dau. of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Cavendish, bart. 

July 16. At Dublin, aged 20, the Hon. 
Lieut Samuel-Trench-Henley Ongley, Gren. 
Guards, next brother of Lord Ongley.. He 
was the second son of Robert, 2d and late 
Lord Onglev, and Frances, only dau. of 
Lieut.-gen. Sir John Burgoyne, bart. 

July 16. In Stephen’s-green, Dublin; 
aged 82, Miss M. Fortescue, sister of Capt. 
Foftescue, of Malshide, and first cousin to 
the late Earl Clermont. 

Aug. 21. At Laurel-hill, Passage West, 
co. Cork, Samuel Crookshank, esq. son of 
late Judge Crookshank. 

Aug. 26. In Pump-street, Londonderry, 
the relict of Alderman Lecky. 

Lately. At Dublin, Anne, wife of Lieut.- 
col. Grove. 

Asroap, — Jan. 31. In Bengal, Capt. 
Archibald Montgomerie, late Commander 
of the Boglepore Hill Rangers, son of A. 
Montgomerie, esq. 








AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Sept. 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. a «€ a ¢ 
55 11 84 11 23 (1 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. a d. 
41 5 46 5 52 2 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 15, 46s. to 55s. 
PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 21. 


Kent Bags ......-... 111. Os. to 131. Os, | Fdrnham(seconds)... 12/. Os. to 15/. 0s. 
Sussex Ditto ....... 10/. Os. to 12/. Os. | Kent Pockets........ - lal. Os. to 14. Os. 

OK voreroscoreccesee - 101. 10s. to 121. 12s. | Suissex....... caccceccees 112. Os. to 122, 12s. 
Farnham (fine)...... 16L. Os. to 18. Os. | Essex... ..cccevecceeeee LIL 11s. to 131, 135. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 20 Sept. 33s. 5d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 51. 10s. Straw 2/. 0s. 
Straw 11. 183, 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 21. 
| See a SY 
Od. to 5s. 
4d. to 5s. 
Od. to Ss. 


2d. 
Od. 
4d. 
8d. 





COAL MARKET, Sept. 25, 


Clover 52. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 5s. 


Clover 6/. 10s, 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


OS Ses ecu Os. Od. to Os. Od, 
Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 21 : 

ee 2555 Calves 158 

Sheep .......+ +++-29,930 Pigs 120 


17s. 6d. to 37s. Sd. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia 42s. 0d. 
SOAP, Ye'low 72s. Mottled 84s. 0d, Curd 80s. CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 1 0s- 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 23, to Sept. 19, 1826. 








Christened. Buried. Qand 5 142]50and 60 126 
Males - 73 $1965 Males - 795 isso & 5and10 51] 60and 70116 
Females - 973 Females- 755 2 10 and 20 61] 70 and 80 63 

Whereof have died under two years old 582 $4) 20 and-30.116| 80 and 90 32 
& | so and 40111 | 90and100 6 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 144 





PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, &c. Sept. 25. 





























Original Price of Price | Dividends Original Price of |, Price |Dividends 
Shares. per Share.| per Ann. Shares. per Share.| per Ann. 
CANALS. £.| £2 «| & s. CANALS. £. | # s.| # + 
Ashby la Zouch 100{ 50 0 _ Thames and Severn 
Ashton and Oldham 170 0 7 0 New 28 0 1 10 
Barnesley 160] 275 0 14 0 || Ditto, Original — << 
Basingstoke 100 — — Trent and Mer. 100/1800 0} 75 0 
Birm. di. 171. 10s.}| 255 ©] 12 10 || Warwick and Bir- 
Bolton andBu, 250] 100 0 6 0 mingham 100} 250 0} 11 O 
Brecknock and War. and Napton.100.| 225 0] 11 0 
Abergavenny 150] 140 0 9 O || Wiltshire and 
Bridg. and Tau. 100 _ _ Berkshire & 5 _ 
Chelmer and Black- Worcester and 
water 100 — 56 0 Birmingham 43 0 110 
Coventry 100 |1050 0 | 44 & bs, DOCKS. 
Croydon 100 3 0 — London 100} 83 0 410 
Dudley. 100} 90 0 410 || West India 100] 185 10} 10 0 
Ellesmere and East India 100/ 85 0 8 0 
Chester 138 | 103 0 3 15 || Commercial 100} 66 10 3 10 
Forth and Clyde 100} 590 0| 25 0 || Bristol 146} 100 0 3 5 
Glamorganshire 100 — {1312 8d BRIDGES. 
Grand Junction 100 | 265 ©} 10 3bs |} Southwark 100 6 10 ~ 
Grand Surrey 100] 50 0 3 0 || New 74 per cent. 100} 42 10 1 10 
Grand Union 100 — _ Vauxhall 100} 25 0 1 & 
Grand Western 100 —_ -- Waterloo 100 7 0 an 
Grantham 150 — 9 0 Ann. of 81. 60} 33 0 a 4 
Huddersfield 100 _— — Ann. of 71. 60}| 31 0 1 8 
+ ps and Avon 100| 23 0 1 1 Bonds 110 0 5 0 
caster 100 37 0 110 
Leeds and Liverp, 100 | 375 0| 16 0 Dy uaa 107 0 5 0 
Leicester ‘ 400 0 16 © |i Grand Junction 50} 74 0 3 0 
Leic. and North’n100 | 86 0 4 © |i South London 100} 90 0 3 0 
Leaghborovgh 4300 0 | 200 © |! West Middlesex 100} 61 Of ¢ 15 
Melton Mowbray 100} 245 0/ 12 0 [i yon Buitdi ngs 100} 35 0 1 10 
Mersey and Irwell 750 0] 35 0 , 
Monmouth 100| 200 0}| 10 0 INSURANCES. 
Montgomery 100 _ 210 || Albion 500] 53 0}, 210 
Neath 330 0 15 0 British 50 47 0 3 0 
Oxford 100 | 650 0.| 32 & bs. || County 100} 48 0} 210 
Peak Forest 100/142 0} 510 || Globe 100} 137 0} 7 0 
Portsm. and Arun. 50 pa om Guardian 100} 15 10 _ 
Regent's 100} 30 of} — Hope 50} 410] = 
Rochdale 100| 84 0 4 © || Imperial Fire 500} 90 0 5 0 
Shrewsbury 125} 200 0 | 910 {|| London Fire 25} 20 0} 1 0 
Shropshire 125 | 185 0 6 10 || Norwich Union 250} 50 0 110 
Somers. Coal 50} 170 0| 10 0 || Rock 20; 310) O @ 
Staff. and Wor. 140| 800 0| 40 0 || Royal Exchange 238 0; 8 Q 
Stourbridge — a 15 10 || Union 200} 44 0 10 
Stratford-on-Avon 38 0 1 0 GAS LIGHTS, 
Stroudwater 150| 450 Of} 23 O |} Chart.Company 5] 50 0 3.0 
Swansea 100 | 240 O/| 1210 || CityCompany 100] 154 0 9 0 
Thames and Medway | 16 0 - Ditto, New ditto 85 0 5 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From Aug. 26, to Sept. 25, 1826, both inclusive. 























































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Farenheit’s Therm. ; 
re. ell alee: (8. 
64/32\ 2/8 §| Barom.| Weather. S332] 8 SZ |Barom Weather. 
Fe \22| 2 => irsresiz j-z™ 
Azi~a =4 || Az oe =& 
Aug. ° ° ° | Sept. ° ° ° | 
26 | 65 | 70 | 60 || 29, 81 /fair {| 11 | 52 | 61 | 51 |}! 30, 20 fair 
27} 65 | 63 | 60 || , 99'fair 12 | 53 | 64 | 52 ||, 20 fair 
es | 65 | 70 | 65 || 30, 00'fair | 13 | 52 | 65 | 50 » 05) fair 
e9 | 68 | 72 | 66 || 29, yolfair 14 | 58 | 68 | 51 |! 29, gsleldy (rain) 
30 | 63 | 76 | 67 » 71 |fair | 15.) 59] 61 | 50 || 30, 23/fine 
31 | 62 | 70 | 64 » 86\cloudy | 16 | 55 | 63 | 52 > 26\fine 
S.1 | 61 | 63 | 60 » 80'cloudy | 17 | 57 | 70 | 55 ‘ 07/fine 
2/| 60] 61 | 59 > 70\rain | 18 | 60 | 59 | 56 » 80'rain 
3 | 60 | 65 | 59 » 82/showers | 19 | 59 | 67 | 55 » 90 fair 
4 | 65 | 70 | 60 » 94 fair | 20 | 57 | 64} 51 » 83'cloudy 
5 | 60 | 60 | 55 > 93}rain / 21 | 55 | 61 | 48 » 05 fair 
6 | 51 | 62 | 50 » 30/rain | 92} 49 | 59/45) , 12'fine 
7 | 50 | 55] 51 > 40\rain(highw)|' 23 | 49 | 60 | 55 ||, O3}fine(r.atn.) 
8 | 54 | 65 | 52 » 60|showers 24 | 57 | 65 | 60}! , 80 rain 
9 | 54 | 58 | 53 » 80 cloudy 25 | 59 | 61 | 59 | 29, 70'rain 
10 | 55 ' 62 | 51 | 80, 00 fair ' ' ‘ 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 29, to September 26, both inclusive. 
& Qeins 4.14 413 $ 3 
Fla) O24 Oa 53) 23 ce oS le B lex. Bills, p. Bat 
B13 S| 28 » 8 ISalgs| Se ik 213 8 S Ex. Bills, 
wie gs| S| £2 RASS SE SABES) 3 1000. | 5001, 
wad] BY) tg EES) AR RARE RS) Z| om 
29 —+s04793'794 9 | 873| 963/95 43/— 194|——'25 26 pm.|18 16 pm.!17 19pm. 
30)/2044'80 794/794 9 | 874 869/945 $| 953} 294!2355!26 29 pm.|17 18 pm./17 19 pm. 
31/2034,80 794'794 83) 86g) 8631943 3) 95§) 199) 27 pm. {18 19pm./18 19 pm. 
1}204 poe i783 4] 87 | 86 load 4) 954] 193 —— 27 29 pm./17 19 pm.'18 20 pm. 
2)Hol. — -——- - | f 
4|2033'794 4/782 4! 874 s6}'oak 3 954 193:-— 27 28 pm.|18 19pm.'18 19 pm. 
5|203479§ 4/783 3 shut. | 864/944 9) 954 shut, 237 28 29 pm./18 19 pm. 18 19 pm. 
6/shut.|79 $| shut. 879|94$ ¥ 953 ——/28 29 pm./18 20 pm.'18 20 pm. 
7 \78§ 9 | j——| 873)945 4 )shut. 28 29 pm.|18 20pm.|18 20 pm. 
8|\—— 79} 8} ——— shut./943 7 om 28 pm. |1917 pm. 19 17 pm. 
9'\——'78§ 94 | leak 4 236 | 27 pm. |1718pm.'17 18 pm. 
11|——'79 i|/-——|— a on ioe 28 pm. |1718pm.'19 17 pm. 
12|——'79 ;—- 943 | ——|27 28 pm.!17 18 pm.'17 18 pm. 
13|——/79$ a A Se 56 |[— 27 28 pm./17 18 pm.'17 18 pm. 
14 79% 4% —|—o4j 5 | ——|—— 2374/27 28 pm.|17 18 pm.|/17 18 pm. 
15|\——|794 9 j—}95, 43 |——|28 27 pm./16 18 pm.'16 18 pm. 
16;——|794 mal 54 1615 pm./16 15 pm. 
18}——79$80 [——}95 4 26 28 pm./16 15 pm./16 15 pm. 
9 80% 964 5% 28 25 pm.|16 14 pm.'16 14 pm. 
20 80 79 ——|95$ 5 26 27 pm. 1416 pm, 16 pm. 
21|Hol. 
22 794804] 95 @ 27 29 pm.|15 16pm.|15 16 pm. 
23 804 80 95§ i 29 27 pm.|15 16 pm./15 16 pm. 
25|— 793 80) 95 ——|——|—27 29 pm.|15 16 pm.'15 16 pm. 
26 | 80 oe 95$ 3 27 29 pm.|15 Magne 16 pm. 





























South Sea Stock, Sept. 13, 87$. New South Sea Ann. Sept. 6, 79. Sept. 7, 78%. 
3 per Cent. 1751, Sept. 7, 78%. Sept. 8, 78§. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











